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At last! Good for them 


and good to eat! 


OR generations parents 

have been saying, ‘Eat 
this, it will make you grow” 
or “Eat that—it’s good for 
you!” 

Every boy wants to gain 
strength and become athletic. 
Every girl wants the charm 
of good health. 

But a child knows what it 
does not like, and being good 
for him is not always being 
good to eat. 

Here is a fruit every child 
likes instinctively. Just place 
Dromedary Dates before chil- 
dren and see how naturally 
they take to them. It is one 
of the most nourishing foods 
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science knows, yet — 
it is childhood’s ( __ 
prime favorite. a. 
Havethis richest G 
giftofthe Orienton 
your table at every meal. Let 
every member of the family, 
young and old, eat all they 
will. Even between meals 
Dromedary Dates on the side- 
board, within easy reach of 
the children, have none of the 
disadvantages of sweets. 
Nothing your children can 
eat will do. more to put 
strength into tired little bodies 
and keep skins clear than 
sweet, wholesome DROMEDARY 
Dates. 


Senpv for the free Dromedary booklet 
that gives eighty-four ways to 
surprise and please the most 
exacting family. It tells how 
Dromepary Cocoanut, DromMe- 
pary Tapioca and Dromepary 
Dates can bring to the commonest 
dishes a touch of tropical elegance. 
Address Department B 
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DROMEDARY PRODUCTS 


TAPIOCA 
That is ready in an instant 


COCOANUT 
That keeps fresh to the last shred 
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Theres lasting satisfaction 
in owning a Victrola 


When the instrument you buy for your home is 
a Victrola you have the satisfaction of knowing: 


that it was specially made to play Victor 
records; 


that the greatest artists make their Victor 
records to play on Victrola instruments; 


that you hear these artists exactly as they 
expected you to hear them, because 
they themselves tested and approved " — a 
their own records on the Victrola. HIS MASTERS VOICE 


This trademark and the trademarked 


* 3 ; r word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all o ducts. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records word ‘Victrola identify all our products 


demonstrated at all dealers in Victor products) -16p TALKING MACHINE CO. 
on the Ist of each month. Camden, N. J. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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The 
Vanishing Point 





ONINGSBY DAWSON’S new serial is like 

no other story we have ever printed. “The 
Kingdom Round the Corner” intrigued readers 
by its whimsicality, by its tenderness. This one 
will hold you by its strength, and yet its characters 
are all seeking their kingdom round the corner. 
There is Hindwood, the American, seeking a fortune 
in the ruins of civilization; Santa, seeking vengeance 
of men for their crimes against women and children; 
Varensky, seeking to be like another Christ; Anna, 
his wife, seeking to be wanted as a woman. Mystery 
begins the story; you'll be impatient till you find its 
solution. The first instalment appears next month 
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Do you know the correct thing to 
say inthis embarrassing siluation ? 








Do you know the correct thing to 
wear to every social occasion? 





Do you know how to word invita- 


tions, acceptances, etc. ? 





Do you know how to create con- 


versalton when 
@ noted person? 


left alone with 





Do you know what to say when 


you arrive late 
ment ? 


at an enterlain- 


The Only Sure Way to Avoid 


mbarrassment 


E have all had our embarrass- 

ing moments. We all suffered 

moments of keen humiliation, 
when we wished that we had not done 
or said a certain thing. We have all 
longed, at some time or other, to know 
just what the right thing was to do, 
or say, or write. 

Every day, in our business and 
social life, puzzling little questions of 
good conduct arise. We 
know that people judge 
us by our actions, and 
we want to do and say 
only what is absolutely 


the embarrassing blun- 
ders that are made 


every day by people not know 
who do not know! them? 

if you arrived late 
— 
The Only Way * entertain 
There is only one sure if you overturned a 
way to be calm and pa..me 


cup of coffee on 


well-poised at all times table-linen? 


—to be respected, hon- ef you were intro- 
— duced to a noted 


celebrity 
were left with him, or 


ored and admired wher- 
ever you happen to be. 
And that is by knowing 
definitely, positively, the 
correct thing to do onall 
occasions. Whether you 

are dining in' the most —if 
exclusive restaurant or 
at the most humble 
home, whether you are 
at the most elaborate 
ball or the most simple 
barn-dance, whether you 
are in the company of 
brilliant celebrities or ordinary people, 
you will be immune to all embarrass- 
ment, you will be safe from all blun- 
dering mistakes—if you know the 
simple rules of etiquette. 


What Is Etiquette ? 


Etiquette is not a fad. It is nota 
principle or theory or belief. It is 
meant not merely for the very wealthy 
or for the extremely well-educated. It 
is meant for all people, who, in the 
course of their everyday life, find it 
necessary to keep themselves well in 
hand; to impress by their culture, 
their dignity; to know how to be 
trusted and respected in business, and 
admired in the social world; and for 
women who wish to be considered at 
all times cultured and charming. 

It is embarrassing to overturn a 
cup of coffee and not know just 
what to say to the hostess. It is 
embarrassing to arrive late to an 
entertainment, and not know the 
correct way to excuse yourself. It is 
embarrassing to be introduced to 
some brilliant celebrity, and not 
know how to acknowledge the intro- 
duction and lead subtly to channels of 
interesting conversation. 

The man who is polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who is cultured, 
will find the doors of the most exclu- 
sive society opened to admit them. 
But the world is a harsh judge—and 
he who does not know what to do and 
say and wear on all occasions will find 
himself barred, ignored. 

You have often wondered how to 
word invitations, how to acknowledge 
introductions, how to ask a lady to 
dance, how to act at the wedding, the 
funeral, the theatre, the opera. Here 
is your opportunity to find out the 
absolutely correct thing to do, say, 
write and wear on all occasions. 

The Book of Etiquette, in two 
large volumes, covers every detail 
of everyday etiquette. It tells you 
how to act at the dinner table, how to 


her, alone? 


mal affair? 


you 


— if asked 
e 


What Would 
YOU Do— 


in good form. But, oh, ef several platesand 
—if chafing-dish were 

set before you in 

a restaurant and you did 
how 


at a ball? 
you ‘ 
embarrassing 
blunder at a for- 


These are only a few of 
the hundreds of situa- 
tions in which you should 
know exactly the correct 
thing to do or say. 





excuse yourself if you drop a fork, how 
to accept and refuse a dance, how to 
write and answer invitations, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions. 
It tells you what to wear to the dinner, 
the dance, the party, what to take on 
week-end trips and on extended Sum- 


Book of Etiquette. 
to refer to whenever 
some important event is 
pending. You need it 
to refer to whenever you 
are in doubt, whenever 
you are puzzled, anx- 


blunders you have per- 
haps unknowingly been 
making; helps you to 
avoid all embarrass- 
ment; shows you the 
way to be always, at all 
times, cultured, impres- 
sive and charming. 


Send No Money 
Five-Day FREE 


The complete two- 
volume set. of the 
Book of 


examine for 


do without the 
You need it 


It corrects the 


wedding? 


Examination 


Etiquette 
be sent to you 


FREE for 5. days. 

Glance through the 

books. Read a page here 

andthere. See for your- 

self some of the blunders 

you have been making. 
immediately realize that 
the Book of Etiquette is a won- 
derful help to you. 

Just mail the coupon below, filled in 
with your name and address. Don’t 
send any money—just the coupon. 
The two-volume Book of Etiquette 
to 
FREE to read, examine and study. 
After 5 days, you have the privilege of 
returning the books without obliga- 
tion, or keeping them and sending 
$3.50 in full payment. 


Do It NOW! rants? 


Send off the coupon today—now— 
before you forget. 
you would do or say 
in a certain embarrassing situation. 
You've often wished you had some 
authoritative information regarding 
right conduct. 

Don't overlook this opportunity to 
yourself the famous 
Etiquette. Don’t wait 
until some very embarrassing incident 
makes you 
knew the right thing to do or say. 
Here's your opportunity to examine 
Etiquette in your 
own home without cost. You cannot 
afford to miss this opportunity. Mail 
the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept. 1710, Dyster Bay, N. Y. 


introduce people? 


you at once— 


You've often won- 


that you never 








Do you know the embarrassing 
blunders to be avoided at 


the 





Do you know the correct way to 





Do you know how to avoid em- 
barrassment at exclusive restau- 





Do you know the correct etiquette 
of the theatre and opera? 
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Book of Etiquette. 
or send you $3.50 in full payment. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. 1710, Oyster Bay, N. Y- 


Send me. without money in advance, the complete two-volume set of. the 


Within 5 days after receipt I will either return the books 


In using advertisements see page 4 


This places me under no obligation. 


The beautiful leather binding is far more attractive and costs but little more. For 
a set in that binding change above price from $3.50 to $5.50 and the beautiful leather- 
bound volumes will be sent under same conditions as above. 
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A Work That Should Be Done in Every State 


VERY little while there comes to our attention 
some activity of a group of women, undertaken 
since they were admitted into the privileges and 
responsibilities of citizenship, that deserves to be 

heralded far and wide, not alone for encouragement to 
them, if they need encouragement, but as an example 
others might well follow. The latest proof that women 
are going to be more than mere voters, as most men are, 
is to be found in a preliminary child welfare survey con- 
ducted by the New York State League of Women Voters. 
“Realizing the urgent need of the interest of women 
throughout the state in conditions affecting the health 
and welfare of children,” according to the report, the 
League of Women Voters “‘planned an extensive survey 
which would serve to discover actual conditions, to make 
them public, and to draw conclusions from the accumu- 
lated mass of facts which would serve as a sound basis 
from which to determine the most needed reforms and 
to judge the relative values of suggested methods of 
improvement. 


’ Everybody Helped 


“HE problem of health conditions in the schools 
was taken as the first section of the survey, and 
the following plan of organization was carried out: Each 
county was taken as a unit, and the work there placed 
under the direction of the county chairman of the League. 
A large number of local clubs and other organizations 
not connected with the League have realized the value 
of the work and given splendid assistance, in some 
counties assuming full responsibility for the survey, and 
carrying it on with great efficiency. 

“The questionnaires were distributed by the county 
chairman to women all over her county, and wherever 
possible the schools were visited personally by these 
women and a questionnaire for each school filled in, 
though in some cases where the difficulty of reaching the 
schools was great, the questionnaires were filled in by the 
teachers. The subjects, medical inspection, health in- 
struction, physical training, the condition of the building, 
special classes, hot lunches, and the use and supervision 
of playtime, were covered in great detail.” 


Farcical Medical Inspection 


S a result of the survey the League declares that 
“medical inspection throughout the rural sections 
is wholly inadequate. In a very large proportion of cases 
no real examination is made at all, the heart and lungs are 
entirely neglected, and in many cases only two or three 
minutes time is given each child. In one school of nine- 
teen children the physician examined them all in fifteen 
minutes. Such a condition is not an isolated one. Ina 
good many schools no inspection is made at all, or in 
making eye and ear tests the physician simply asks the 
children whether they can see and hear. One teacher 
said, in answer to our question about weighing the chil- 
dren, ‘The doctor lifts them when he comes and guesses.’ 
One physician was reported to have examined the children 
over the telephone. .. . 

‘We found schools that had not been cleaned for two 
years, one did not even have a broom. A great many 
teachers complained about the amount of dust and said 
that their requests for oil for the floors had not been 
granted. We must never lose sight of the importance of 
giving to the children standards of cleanliness in school 
which they will carry back into their own homes. .. . 


Where the Responsibility Lies 

* ‘THE actual cost of running the school is borne by the 

community, and it is necessary to educate each com- 
munity to a realization of its needs. For this reason 
we are urging the formation of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in all school districts and attempting to focus the 
public interest in this direction. It is very evident that 
there is great need for women to know more about the 
conditions in the schools, and not only this but to accept 
the responsibility of securing the best possible health 
conditions for our children.” 

So much for the condition of the schools in New York, 
the Empire State of the Union. We wonder what a 
survey would show in other states. Are you interested in 
finding out? Does your children’s welfare seem worth 
working for? You can study your own school, if it seems 
worth while. And if you are interested in doing it in a 
big way, for your state, the New York State League of 
Women Voters will gladly send you a copy of its ques- 
tionnaire. Address Dr. Dorothy C. Kempf, 35 West 
39th Street, New York City. 


A Little More About China 


N° subject discussed on this page in recent months has 
aroused quite so much interest as has the editorial 
on deforestation. Forestry experts want Goop HovwsE- 
KEEPING to start a campaign to arouse the people to a 
sense of the peril that lies just ahead of them, unless we 
speedily change our present wasteful policv. We sha’n’t 
do that just now; we shall not need to do it if a little pic- 
ture we are about to give you sinks into your minds with 
all its true significance—not that the poverty and igno- 
rance of China will ever be our portion, but that its 
lack of fuel may. In a letter justifying the Chinese for 
what they have done, because of their dire necessity, a 
woman who claims familiarity with China says: ‘It 
is not a matter of choice with them, but a part of the 
everlasting struggle. The denuded hills and plains of 
China are the result of grinding poverty for generations 
and generations. China is a land of community kitchens, 
because fuel that is fuel is beyond the means of the 
masses. Millions of precious coppers are spent every day 
for hot water, which is kept as nearly hot as possible after 
its arrival in what serves for the home by a miserable 
fire of corn stalks and dead leaves and twigs, stingily fed 
with a sparing hand. One of the chief tasks of my house 
coolie was to keep fuel gatherers from pulling up the 
grass on our small patch of lawn for fuel, and to chase 
them off when they attempted to pull up our rose bushes. 
One winter we all tried to keep our roses warm with dry 
leaves packed in around the roots, but the fuel gatherers 
rose early and stole the leaves away just as fast as we had 
them packed in. After the harvest the fields are as clean 
as if they had been swept. Not a speck of anything 
remains. 

“Now under such circumstances as these—which oc- 
curred, let me add, near what is considered a prosperous 
village—can you imagine that it would make a particle 
of difference if every one of those fuel gatherers did know 
that just such fuel gathering habits as he still pursues 
were the real cause of the floods and famine from 
which China suffers? He would calmly go on pulling up 
vegetation just the same.” 

-And America, without the need, calmly goes on cutting 
down its trees “just the same.” 
WILLIAM FREDERICK BIGELOW 
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THE WAITING YEAR 
Ly Margaret 6.Sangster 


“Decoration by John Richard Planagan~ 


When Autumn flings her banners wide upon October air, 
All nature seems to thank its God for making life so fair— 
The hills go robed in amethyst, the trees are dressed in fire; 
The very air seems thrilling with a passionless desire. 


The simple things are glorified: The little home that stands 

Beside the lane is like a friend, with warm, extended hands; 

One knows that hearths are all aglow, that tables wide are spread 

With damask cloths, and new-laid eggs, and milk, and country bread. 

One knows that eyes are bright with love, that hearts are filled with cheer, 
When Autumn flings her banners out across the waiting year. 


The waiting year? The very days are motionless—they stand 
Like little children, half awake, with small hand touching hand; 
And Summer seems to sigh and pause, and Winter stands apart, 
And in the silence one can hear the throb of beauty’s heart! 
Soft breezes touch the golden fields with elfin, soundless mirth— 
When Autumn flings her banners out across the vivid earth. 


One somehow feels that God on High must love this season best; 
He holds it as a mother holds a babe close to her breast. 

The pressure of His hand is on all nature, like a praye 

When Autumn flings her banners wide upon October air! 











T was the summer of the year 1912. 
A special train traveling on a political 
campaign trip was rushing, toward 


dusk, through a_ western state. 
Lamps were burning in little farms as the 
cars roared by, and, as the secretary of the 
great man looked out, there in the lighted 
doorway of a lonely house stood a group, 
the family, waiting to see the train pass, 
waving a flag. A mile farther and another 
farmhouse flashed, another little group 
saluted the flying train and the Personage 
it carried, though they knew well that he 
would not see them nor they him. On 
through the night and in the gray of the 
morning the people were up along the way, 
these friends whom he never saw and never 
was to see, one loyal little company after 
another, giving him their benediction. 

It was at the breakfast table that the 
young secretary made his suggestion. 
“Because of cutting out Wellsville and 
Cherokee and the places between, sir,” 
the secretary said, “‘we’re now doing the 
hypotenuse of a triangle. That puts us a 
day ahead of schedule.” 

Keen eyes shot back a glance like a 
blow, the brows drew, and the jaw clamped 
as if the entire force of a mighty brain 
were bent to consider this statement. 

The secretary went on. “If we could 
side-track the train somewhere in the 
country—”’ 

A clenched fist came down with a whack. 
“Good for you, Roly!” the Personage 
cried out, and the tense face beamed. 
“Great! I could take the afternoon off and 
go for a tramp and scramble over some of 
this scenery. Simply immense! I was 
wondering how I could worry along another 
day without exercise.” He turned and 
stared through the cat window at the flying 
landscape. ‘‘It’s really very nice country,” 
he said, and struck the breakfast table 
a friendly blow, as it might be out of pure 
high spirits. ‘‘Get them to shunt us off 
somewhere in the wilds where there won’t 
be fussiness and crowds. You go ahead 
and arrange that, Roly.” 


T about the hour when the secretary 
had looked out upon the darkening 
country and watched, with a thrill of emo- 
tion, the tribute of the plain people, Amer- 
icans all, waiting through the long night at 
their doors to do honor to the mere flashing 
past of the train which bore the greatest 
American—at about that hour, miles far- 
ther along the train’s route, in a country 
town, a red-headed boy who wore spectacles 
was much occupied. He sprawled ovez 
the floor of a living-room, where there was 
worn furniture and many books. The 
boy was surrounded by and absorbed in 
fishing tackle; about him lay a light rod 
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If you loved ‘‘ Teddy,” tell your neighbor about this story— 


His Soul Goes Marching On 


Ry Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


Llisndiecae teed Oe 
James Montgomery Flagg 


OR Roosevelt’s birthday this story 

was written by the author of the 
best beloved of all the stories of Lin- 
coln, “The Perfect Tribute.” This is 
another great story about another 
great man. Few of us knew Roose- 
velt personally. Few of us—in com- 
parison with the total number of 
Americans—ever heard him speak. 
But his soul animated us as a nation— 
animates us still. May it march on for- 
ever! And may we march on with it! 


in sections, reels, coils of line, a book of 
flies, all old and much used, but all, as 
the boy touched one or the other, objects 
of reverence. Across the room, by a 
table where a light burned and magazines 
were piled, a man and a woman talked. 
Their faces were grave. 

“Tt’s a turning-point, Tom. 
small decision,” the woman spoke. 

The man, recapitulating, stated his 
case. ‘‘I can’t see my way to paying the 
debts. If I can’t pay the debts, I can’t go 
back to Washington. And I’ve done well 
in the House, Annie. There’s a career 
before me; I might go far. The bills I’m 
hoping to get passed—they’re imporfant 
to the country. If I’m not there, they will 
be dropped. I want to put them through, 
Annie, for their own usefulness—for the 
people. It isn’t mere selfishness.” 

The woman reflected. ‘Five thousand 
dollars,”’ she said. 

“Yes,” the man caught her up eagerly. 
“Five thousand. Enough to pay all our 
debts and start us straight again. And 
what is it ’'d have to do? A mere nothing!’ 

“Tsit nothing?” the woman asked. ‘‘Isn’t 
it a good deal to give up your honor?”’ 

“Don’t talk cant, Annie,” the man threw 
back, yet with an impetuousness that was 
nervousness. ‘Edwin Pierce wants his 
boy to go to West Point. I’m a Congress- 
man; it’s worth five thousand to him if I 
give the boy the nomination. Why not 
young Eddie Pierce as well as some other 
boy? Edwin Pierce is rolling in millions. 
Five thousand means nothing to him. 
But it means a lot to us.” 

The woman flung forward and clasped 
his arm with passion. ‘‘Tom, don’t! 
Don’t! It’s—dishonest. Your name is 
clean. Isn’t that worth five thousand? 
You're an official of the nation. Your 
wrong-doing lowers the flag. Is all of 
Edwin Pierce’s money enough to be worth 
that? And young Eddie Pierce is a good- 
forgnothing. You know well he’d never 
make a fit officer. It isn’t a question of 
money—don’t you see?. It’s our honesty— 
mine as well as yours—Jimmy’s. You 


It’s no 








haven’t any right to sell our honor, 
Jimmy’s and mine.” 










The man’s face darkened. “Like a 
woman,” he brought out. ‘As if I wasn’t 
doing it for you and Jimmy! It’s his 


future—what I can do for him if I make a 
name. Women have no vision,”’ he went 
on bitterly. “You can’t see that I’m 
straining this point for you and for the 
boy’s future.” 

The boy on the floor, unnoticed, had 
dropped the reel which he had been study- 
ing with careful tenderness, and for the 
last minute had listened, wide-eyed. 

“For the boy’s future,” his father 
ended. 

And the boy tossed up his red head and 
spoke. ‘I don’t want any future,” he 
stated in a loud voice, “‘if it’s dishonest 
like mother says.” 

There was a moment of astonishment. 
“You see, Annie,” the man threw into the 
startled silence, “‘you’re setting the child 
to condemn his father.” 

With that the big lad was upon him, his 
arm around his father’s neck, cheek against 
cheek. “Aw, gee—no, dad!’ he remon- 
strated. “I don’t condemn you, dad. 
No. And mother doesn’t, either.” 

The man smiled up at the sturdy young- 
ster clutching him. “Do you love me, 
Jimmie?” he asked, a bit brokenly. 

“Oh, I do!” the boy flung back fer- 
vently. “But, dad, mother knows if it’s 
wrong. It’s usually best to do what mother 
says.” 

The man’s hand reached out and en- 
closed the woman’s as the two laughed 
together. ‘It usually is, Jimmie boy,” 
he agreed, “but yet— Go back to the 
fishing tackle, Jimmie. Look out you 
don’t lose that multiplying reel tomorrow, 
young man, or break the rod. That’s 
my pet old reel, and it’s a Leonard rod. I 
couldn’t afford to replace either now.” He 
sighed. ‘Annie, we'll sleep over it. I 
wish I could see any other plan, but I’m 
afraid I’ve got to do it. I’ve got to go 
back to Washington, Annie. The whole 
future of all of us lies that way.” 

“We won’t discuss it tonight, Tom,” 
the woman said. ‘‘Come into the garden. 
The peonies are in bloom.” 

The red-headed boy, left alone on the 
floor with his tackle, pondered. 


[" happened, as set forth above, that of a 
Saturday afternoon in 1912 a special 
train bearing distinguished freight was laid 
by, so quietly that no one in the whole 
state was aware, on the tracks outside a 
country station. And with that the great 
man was suddenly nowhere to be found; 
only the white-jacketed negro porter, 
grinning, reported: 

“T see him makin’ tracks down de road 
by de woods, sah, over yander, when we 










‘THE soft hat was whipped off and crushed with a wide gesture against the man’s broad chest. 

“The long fight for righteousness!”” He spoke loudly, as if a multitude listened, and larger 
issues than Jimmie knew were before those vision-seeing eyes. ‘‘It is little matter whether 
one man fails or succeeds,”’ he said, “‘ but the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of humanity”’ 
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wasn’t no mo’n come to a stop, 
the porter. 

And the secretary and the others laughed. 
“He wanted to get off alone,” they de- 
cided. 

Down the road by the woods over yon- 
der, where the vigorous figure had dis- 
appeared, a stream ran, following the 
highway, talking over shallows, declaiming 
a flood of hoarse, sweet sentiments around 
boulders; halting, smiling and brown and 
sun-spotted, in pools where fish lay. Till 
at last it crossed the road under a rustic 
bridge and there, shadowy, yet with long, 
shaking rifts of sunlight, was the biggest 
pool. White foam tumbled into it from a 
little rapid, and a rock stood in the middle, 
and on the rock was a red-headed boy who 
wore spectacles, fishing. 

The Personage, arresting his headlong 
flight at the bridge, looked down and saw 
him; likely there was no more finished 
expert in boys in America than the Per- 


” reported 


sonage. This boy was so intent on affairs 
that he did not notice the observer. His 
trousers, of a home-made model, were 


rolled above the knees, and one dangling, 
bare foot wiggled toes in and out of the 
water. He stuck his tongue in and out, 
also, as he drew in and proceeded to un- 
tangle the complication in which he had 
managed to involve, by one unhappy cast, 
his leader. For the boy was fishing with 
flies; a swift, gray glance, which missed 
few things, took in that fact with surprise. 
Little country lads mostly wielded a pole, 
not a four-ounce rod, such as this boy’s, 
and mostly cast a hook of brutality, 
baited with wriggling worm, into their 
pools of adventure. By a single leap of 
intuition there was a father constructed 
for this boy, of finer 
clay than common 
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that boy. Five-ounce rod and budding 
fly-fisher! If a naturalist may successfully 
build a prehistoric monster from one jaw- 
bone, the Personage reflected with satis- 
faction, it was fitting that the human 
animal he had put together from a rod and 
a reel and a cast of flies should turn out 
according to specifications. 

“You're ina scrape. Hold on a minute. 
T’ll come and help.” 

With that he was scrambling down the 
bank, while the boy, undisturbed, merely 
threw a glance at his progress and went on 
at his Sisyphus labor of the leader. 

“Get your feet wet, sir, if you try to 
jump it,” he advised briefly, as the water’s 
edge was reached. 

But Jimmie was talking to a man whose 
rule on many a tramp had been “over or 
through.” The Personage, seated on a 
log, was taking off correct but superfluous 
shoes and stockings. The lad’s sidelong 
glance was supremely non-committal, yet 
had there been a secretary of Jimmie’s 
interior, his report would have been marked 
approval for this stranger who was, evi- 
dently, as good a sport asa boy. With thet 
the Personage, his nether raiment disposed 
above his knees even as Jimmie’s, and his 
coat on the log, waded out. 

“What’s your name, boy?” 

“Jimmie,” said Jimmie. — 

“Hand over that mess and I’ll grapple 
with it, Jimmie.” 

The curly snells and the flies and that 
twisting ray of pearly light, the leader, 
which had begun to appear an organization 
of diabolical intelligence to Jimmie’s thir- 
teen-year-old fingers, slowly let go each 
other and straightened under a masterful 
touch. 





fathers in the up- 
country of the west, 
a father who knew a 
rod from a pole, 
a brown hackle or 
a Parmachene Belle 
from a writhing 
earthworm; who | 
had so instructed his 
offspring that the 
latter might 
trusted alone with a 
good rod and—yes— 
a multiplying reel, 
and a six-foot leader, 
and a braided silk 
line. In sixty sec- 
onds of observation 
from eyes which had 
studied with equal 
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I don’t think 
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bare-legged and home-tailored, still held, 
inexplicably, an atmosphere; which vas, 
even lacking that, the life of a young 
American. To the Personage, that word, 
perhaps, crowned with a diadem the head 
of the humblest who wore it honestly. 

“Go ahead and pull out a fish,” he 
advised, when at last the leader with its 
three dim flies trembled, an intermittent 
beam, above the foam-speckled pool. 

But the lad passed the rod-butt across a 
huckleberry bush. 

“You take a try,” he offered. 

“Thank you. I don’t want to break up 
your fishing.” The Personage treated the 
red-headed boy with a distinguished cour- 
tesy. 

“Oh, go on! Take a try,” the boy in- 
sisted. ‘‘I wouldn’t mind, really. It’s a 
dandy rod—it’s my father’s. It’s old, but 
you see it’s a real Leonard rod.” 

“Well,” said the Personage, “fishing 
isn’t my pet crime, but as it’s a real Leon- 
ard rod—” The sentence dissolved in a 
brilliant smile. 

The boy watched, a close critic, as the 
man’s hand gripped the butt and shot the 
fairy weight of line over the water. 
“Look out for the recover,” he advised 
with fatherly circumspection. ‘‘Some 
pesky bushes right there. You have to be 
careful.” 

“Oh!” answered the Personage. His 
eyes appeared to scintillate a trifle behind 
their glasses. 

“Be sure and don’t whack the tip,” 
Jimmie suggested further. ‘‘ You’re not so 
awfully used to fishing, are you? It’s a 
real Leonard rod, and my father won't 
let me take it only when I fish alone. He 
says he can’t have any wild Indians or 
greenhorns _ practis- 
ing withit. He says 
he couldn’t afford to 
buy another, if it 
smashed.” 

“Oh!” was once 
more the response of 
the Personage. ‘It 
would never do for 
me to be an Indian 
greenhorn under the 
circumstances, 
would it? ‘This is 
really great fun,” he 
added, and threw a 
glance over his 
shoulder to make 
sure that the re- 
cover cleared the 
pesky bushes. 

“You handle a 
good deal of line,” 











closeness the ways 

of sparrows and of 

lions, much was known of antecedents 
and character and habits of this uncon- 
scious specimen. Meantime the boy 
stuck out his tongue, and splashed his toes 
softly, and frowned as his fingers fumbled 
at the endless tangles in the leader. 

“Good day, there!”’ dropped the Per- 
sonage over the bridge. 

The foot stopped its up-and-down 
motion, the tongue withdrew to its quar- 
ters, and Jimmie looked up. “Good day, 
sir,” came a civil answer. 

The greeting was coated with reserve of 
boyhood, exactly as it should be. Such 
civility, such decent awkwardness of 


youth, was what the Personage expected 
from the upbringing he had arranged for 


“Thank you,” Jimmie pronounced 
gravely, trying, as boys forever will, to 
show by no word or sign his extreme ad- 
miration of the efficiency of the untangler. 

But the man understood boys. He knew 
well enough, though probably he gave it 
small thought, that one of the most won- 
derful personalities of history had found 
no trouble in hitting the entrance to the 
trail which led to that hidden thing, a 
boy’s heart. He knew, also, that only 
undeviating reality might keep him in that 
narrow path. It seemed worth while to 
the million-faceted mind, on this stolen 
day in June, to find the way, and come in 
as a comrade, and touch with understand- 
ing this out-of-the-way little life which, 


Jimmie’s voice arose 
from where he squat- 
ted at the water’s edge, regarding with 
expert eye every breath the stranger drew 
as custodian of the Leonard rod. ‘You're 
carefuller than the boys,” he went on, 
“but I don’t know if you’re qu—iteas 
careful as me. You see the tip breaks 
awfully easily of these Leon— Hi!” 
Jimmie was a tense bunch of excitement. 
“Aw, gee!” scornfully. “A fish rose. If 
you hadn’t splashed the water with the 
flies, you’d sure have taken a fish. He was 
a good one, too; three-quarters of a pound. 
Never mind. You may get another 
chance,” he comforted magnanimously. 
“Tf he was exactly three-quarters of a 
pound, you did uncommonly quick weigh- 
ing,” commented the Personage. ‘ You'd 





“I’m going to run, Egan,’”’ Jimmie cried out. 
grim smile the word came: “F’r the Colonel’s sake, son—’tis f’r Teddy. 


better take the rod, now. It’s a first-class 
one, and I’ve enjoyed it immensely. But 
Its not a square deal to butt into another 
man’s fishing. What’s that bird?” 

The stranger, depositing the rod in 
Jimmie’s reverent hands, was staring up 
into the big cottonwood tree which over- 
hung their rock. A long note and then 
another, holding all the drowsiness of the 
hot day, liquid, lonely, crystal sweet, drifted 
out above them. The Personage, shielding 
his eyes, stared eagerly into the foliage. 

Jimmie shunted a casual  side-glance 

id the tree and made answer. ‘“ Green- 
eyed vireo. He’s always here when I fish. 
lhere’s an oriole comes, too. Here’s the 
way he whistles.” From Jimmie’s mouth 
came 1 call as accurate as if he had 
passe lis days in tree tops. 


“T’m -afraid.” 


The Personage turned his swift glance 
on the slim figure. ‘‘This is great! I’ve 
caught a young naturalist,’’ he shot out— 
but at this juncture all other interests 
went down in sudden upheaval of the great 
event of a fisherman’s existence. 

Gee!’ brought out Jimmy passion- 
ately, ‘‘don’t talk! Holy Mike! I've 
got two on at once.” 

And the next five minutes were a breath- 
less playing of the darting, rushing, pulling, 
splashing quarry. Jimmie was a compe- 
tent fisherman. Not without result had 
his father put a rod into his hands at seven 
and trained him, these six years now, in 
the subtleties of the craft. Very proud he 
was—under the eye of this stranger who 
had dropped from the skies, this stranger 
him as no other human 


who fascinated 


With Egan’s own 
On wid ye!” 


being had done in his thirteen years— 


to show competency. After an anxious 
ten minutes the slashing and pulling, the 
runs and doublings back, the clean two- 
foot jumps into the air, so dangerous to 
success and to rod, were slackening. 
Jimmie with art drew the shining, slapping 
things toward the rock. 

“The net there—vou land ’em.” He 
issued orders as from his vantage as hero. 
‘*Get down there, sir, close—aw, gee! On 
your knees! You'll miss ’em if you lean 
over. Never mind the water. We can't 
lose these fish.” 

A look of laughter flashed from behind 
the glasses, and then the Personage had 
dropped on bare knees in a wash of 
cold, brown water and was wielding the 


above the slowly approaching bass. 
11 


net 
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Whether or not he had done this duty 
before, he knew how. Whatsoever his 
hand found to do, this man was likely to 
do well. 

‘“Wet the net. Take the one on the hand 
fly first,’ commanded Jimmie in low, 
terrible tones. 

The wet net swooped down, up—twice— 
and in it each time was a kicking black 
bass. Landed! 

Jimmie let forth a whoop. “Gee! I feel 
as if I’d done the work of two men for a 
week,”’ he announced. 

He proceeded to break the necks of the 
fish and to take them off the flies, caught 
in the meshes of the landing-net. ‘One 
of them took the brown hackle and one the 
Montreal. I’ll remember to tell dad.” As 
he worked, he looked up at the Personage. 
“Thank you for landing ’em. You did 
it all right. At least it came out right,” 
he added, not to be fulsome in praise. 
Then Jimmie asked a question. ‘Is 
there,” he asked, with a straight, sweet 
boy’s glance into the stranger’s face, 
“is there anything that you do better 
than fishing?” 

The Personage shot a look, direct as 
an arrow from a bow, at Jimmie’s sin- 
cere face, and broke into laughter which 
shook his body. Brilliant rows of teeth 
glittered; Jimmie was 
struck by the whole-souled 
assistance of those white 
teeth in the business of 
laughing; it seemed to 
him he had never seen so 
many teeth in any mouth. 
He got an answer as 
straight from the shoulder 
as his question. 

“Yes.” The Personage 
was speaking in an odd 
falsetto, carrying a bub- | 
bling humor which sud- 
denly made Jimmie laugh, 
at what he was not sure. 
“Yes, you scamp. I do 








extremely well, I may 
say. I can shoot a bear 
or even a lion really very 
nicely.” 

“Huh!” Jimmie was 
doubtful about that state- 
ment. Sometimes people 
thought it clever to lie to 








think, meet your approval about big- 
game shooting.” 

“Huh?” inquired Jimmie. 

And with that ensued such an entranc- 
ing quarter of an hour as this red-headed 
lad had never hoped to pass. Vaguely the 
boy’s mind recognized the unphrased 
fact that this stranger, dangling bare legs 
beside Jimmie’s bare legs, talking in inci- 
sive, explosive sentences, was of an un- 
known variety. Reluctantly, as boys come 
to an emotional condition, there surged 
within him a feeling, powerful, mastering, 
unchristened of Jimmie, known to the 
sophisticated as hero-worship. This man 
took as much trouble to talk to Jimmie, 
only thirteen and not expecting attention 
from grown-ups, as if Jimmie were the 
Governor. And what a man! The lad’s 
eyes were glued on the mustached mouth, 
from whence issued incredible words, as 
if he feared the escape of a fraction of a 
syllable, as if he dared not trust his ears 
alone with this tremendous guard duty. 
What a man! He had done everything 
that made life worth living; he had killed 
a list of animals before which a decent circus 
might hide its head. Listen to this man! 

“Did the wolf-hunter truly stick his 
hand down the wolf’s throat?” Jimmie 
gasped. 


On 


Jimmie was uncertain as to what that 
might mean. Nothing to do with lions 
and wolves, probably, and his mind moved 
now with such. “Tell me one more about 
your killing a lion,” he pleaded. “ You, 
not the others.” 

And the man told. “So that I bagged 
that day two lions and a rhinoceros,”’ the 
tale ended. 

It was three breathless minutes later, 
and Jimmie’s eyes still watched the man’s 
mouth if haply more—even one or two 
more—of these hypnotic words might 
come out of it. He brought forth an 
enthusiastic sigh. 

“Oh!” he sighed, ‘‘that’s—fine. Father 
promised me arifle. But only a 22,” he 
admitted with wistful honesty. “I sup- 
pose a boy couldn’t shoot a lion with a 22, 
could he? Or even a wolf.” 

The head, on its powerful bull-neck, 
shook with decision. ‘“‘No, a 22 is too 
light for big game. But it’s splendid 
for partridges and such gentry. And 
that teaches you shooting. Tell your 
father to look at a little Winchester or a 
Remington.” 

“T will,” the boy assured him eagerly. 
And then the bright face was serious. 
“T’m not sure he can get it. He said he 
would if he could afford it. And last night 

he said he needed the 
money so much, that five 
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VANISHING POINT” | 


READER of “The Kingdom Round the 

Corner”—which she had purchased in book 
form—said she was astonished to learn that it 
had appeared serially in Goop HousEKEEPING. 
She need not have been—but there are still a 
few people who, while they know that Goop 
several things much better; HousEKEEPING stands first in practical advice 
to housekeepers, think that is all it stands for. 
That is because they haven’t read it, thereby 
missing every year two or three best selling novels, 
two or three dozen of the best short stories, and 
the very best of special articles on topics every 
wide-awake woman must be familiar with. 
if they don’t watch out, they will miss another 
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thousand dollars.” 

The _ stranger’s face 
| looked puzzled but very 
| kindly. He regretted that 
| this good sot of boy, born 
a sportsman and a natural- 
ist, should be done out of 
his little rifle. 

The boy’s voice slipped 
on. “If dad takes the 
five thousand dollars, I 
think he’ll get me the rifle. 
But mother said it wouldn’t 
be honest.” 

One must stop the lad 
from betraying famils 
secrets, but while the 
stranger considered, the 
voice slipped on. “It’s 
that rich Mr. Pierce who 
wants to pay dad five 
thousand dollars to give 
Eddie Pierce the nomina- 
tion to West Point. Eddie 














boys. “My Uncle Jim splendid novel by Coningsby Dawson. It Pierce is no good,”’ stated 
was in Canada, and he - the boy. ‘‘He’s mean. 
killed a cannibal,” stated Begins Next Month And—he drinks whiskey. 
Jimmie, not to be out- | I saw him.” Jimmie whis- 
done. pered the last as something 
““A what?” The falsetto a bit too dreadful to be 
note was marked. Ee a — ——— said aloud. 
Jimmie looked up. The stranger listened 
“Isn’t it? Like a rein- now. 
deer?” “My dear fellow, exactly. He was “Mother said,’ the lad went on, and it 


“Caribou,” corrected the stranger, as 
one sportsman to another. 

Jimmie was not hurt, but became silent, 
plunged in reflection. ‘I thought mother 
said cannibal, and mother always knows,” 
he reasoned. ‘‘ But maybe I heard wrong. 
Maybe you’re right.” 

“T am,” the stranger announced, and 
the firm jaw snapped on the words. 

Jimmie, fondling his dead fish, risked a 
flier. “Were you jokin’ about killin’ 
lions?” 

“No, I have killed lions. And bears. 
And wolves. I could give you blood- 
curdling information which would, I 


really a wonderful chap. One run was 
nine miles. At the end he caught the 
wolf alive by thrusting his gloved hands 
down its jaws so it couldn’t bite. He 
then tied up this wolf and held it on 
the saddle, and followed his dogs in a 
seven-mile run, and helped kill another 
wolf.” 

“Oh!” Jimmie brought out in rapt tones. 
“TI do wish my father was a wolf catcher. 
I'd like him twenty times better.” 

“This will never do,” objected the man, 
and the falsetto note broke again into his 
voice. ‘I mustn’t sow seeds of discon 
tent in your family circle.” 


seemed the young mind was sharing 4 
burden with this strong helper, ‘‘ Mother 
said if father did it, he’d lower the flag. 
That’s awful,” Jimmie commented. 

“‘Awful, indeed,” the stranger agreed 
gravely. ‘Jimmie, what’s your father? 
A Congressman?” 

Jimmie nodded, closing his lips tightly 
as if not to be too proud. “Uh-huh.” The 
freckled face sobered. ‘He says he can’t 
go back to Washington if he doesn’t take 
Mr. Pierce’s five thousand dollars. He’s 
got debts. That’s the same as owing 
money, isn’t it?” 

The appealing, (Continued on page 122) 
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Did you believe it when you were told that your stockings faded because they 


had been dyed with American-made dyes? 


Fast 


Colors 


Then read this article for the truth 


That 


Fade 


The story of American-made dyes told for patriotic American women 


URING the year 1917, thousands 
-of American women _ bought 
black stockings which after the 
first trip to the washtub turned 

a sickly olive green. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand of these 
women believed the fault lay with Ameri- 
can dyes. 

Last year many American-made rugs of 
standard pattern with a solid blue center 
were sold; by this time they must be 
showing plain signs of fading. The manu- 
facturer’s statement that it is no longer 
possible for him to guarantee the fastness 
ot colors will be accepted by the disap- 
pointed housewives, who will again con- 
demn the unreliability of the American 
dyes. 7 

Yet in neither of these 
American dyes to blame. 

f When the war broke out in 1914, a New 
York dye importer had on hand several 
kegs of a German-made black dye which is 
little more than a black stain that fades 
quickly on the least provocation. It is 
fugitive in the sunlight; it bleeds if dipped 
in clear. cold water. But it is a cheap dye, 


cases were 


By 


Williams 


Illustrated by 


Hiller 


Lejaren A. 


and the Germans made it and sold it at a 
low price for special purposes. It is used 
principally to dye dress linings and coffin 
covers, and for these purposes it answers 
all requirements admirably. This German- 
made casket-cloth dye lay in the importer’s 
warehouse until 1916, when, due to the 
blockade of Germany, there was literally a 
dye famine in the United States. Then 
the importer took these kegs out of his 
warehouse, dusted them off, and sold them 
for a “genuine, unadulterated German 
black dye’”—which it was—to American 
hosiery manufacturers. 

There were fifty poundsof dye ineachkeg, 
and every pound will color many dozens of 
pairs of stockings. Literally, thousands 
of pairs of this casket-cloth-dyed hosiery 
were shipped to every city in the United 
States, and they all acted in just the same 
way. They all ran and faded to a sickly 
olive-greenish shade. They all helped give 


Havnes 


American dyes a bad name, for the pur- 
chasers could not know that they had been 
colored with a ‘“‘genuine, unadulterated, 
German black dye.” 

This is but a single example of hundreds 
of different makeshifts that were forced 
upon dyers during 1915, 1916, and 1917. 
Until the latter part of 1917, there were 
practically no American-made dyes, and 
it was not until 1918 that the first goods 
colored with American dyes reached the 
stores. It was during the early period of 
the war, when these makeshifts were being 


made—made, be it noted, with German 
dyves—that most of the trouble was experi- 
enced. It was then that the reputation for 


unreliable American dyes was won—won, 
be it remembered, by makeshift German 
dyes. 

The bright blue centers of those solid- 
colored rugs which are so popular nowa- 
days have for many years been produced 
by a dye known as alizarine blue SAP. 
This dye has been made in America since 
1917. The manufacturer whose blue rugs 
are not proving fast colored knew this last 
year, and he knew, (Continued on page 145) ' 
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only supreme grace—that no loveliness can touch the 
heart that is not simple, unconscious, and free. When 
inessentials are removed, the simplest things in life are beautiful, 
life stripped to its naked truth. Grace is beauty—in the curving 
of a rippling brook, in the droop of leaves from the swaying 
bough, in the poise of a sea-green wave before it breaks. 

Now we are coming to realize that human beauty shares the 
same standards. Grace attracts and delights the eye wherever 
we find it. The woman who moves with grace, dresses with grace, 
speaks with grace, draws all hearts with her as she goes. 

For this there is no greater means of development than the 
dance—not a meaningless complication of technical steps, but 
the lovely, flowing, gracious movements that seem to come 
spontaneously to the soul of girlhood at the sound of music. 
The ancient Greeks knew this, and by their teachings developed 
a type of womanly beauty that stood supreme, in purity of 
outline, in chastity of heart, in nobility of soul, among the 
sordid sensualities of that era. 

Today we are teaching this dancing in half the colleges of our 
land. Soon, we hope, children will be trained in it, so that they 
may grow from babyhood with the free, unconscious move- 
ments of a kitten at play, or a flower bending on its stem. So 
that instead of bodies thickened and softened with lack of exer- 
cise, or overdeveloped and overtrained by athletics, we shall 
have as perfect models as ancient Greece—graceful, beautiful 
figures that can only be the result of beautiful, graceful actions 


I “ge a long time we have known that supreme beauty meant 
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The Beauty 
That is 


GRACE 


By Alice Booth 


Photographs of Isadora 
Duncan’s Pupils by 
Arnold Genthe 


Simple directions for rhythmic 
movements, by Nora Mullane, Di- 
rector of the Department of Health 
and Beauty, will be found on page 88 















Grace is supreme simplicity of pose and movement; action shorn of all 
strain, stiffness, or exaggerated force; the natural and perfect functioning 
of an exquisite machine, the body, guided and directed by a living soul 


ONE OLLI 


Careful training may produce a type of woman- 
hood as beautiful as that of ancient Greece, which 
developed an immortal ideal of pure and noble 
loveliness in the midst of a world of sensuality 














“It wasn’t her fault,’’ Allerton explained 
as Steptoe brushed his hat. ‘‘She didn’t 
want to. I persuaded her. I wanted 
to do something that would wring Miss 
Walbrook’s heart—and I’ve done it!” 


Chapter IV 
S AO!” 
The strong cockney nega- 
tive was also an exclamation. 
It came from Mrs. Courage, 
the cook-housekeeper, who stood near the 
kitchen range, making the coffee for break- 
fast. She was a woman who looked her 
name, born not merely to do battle, but 
to enjoy being in the midst of it. 

Jane, the waitress, was the next to speak. 
“Nettie Duckett, you ought to be ashymed 
to sye them words, you that’s been taught 
to ’ope the best of every one.” 

Nettie Duckett was quick in her own 
defense, but breathless, too, from girlish 
laughter. “I can’t ’elp syin’ what I see, 
now can I? There she was ’arf dressed 
in the little back spare-room. Oh, the 
commonest thing! You wouldn’t ’a’ 
wanted to sweep ’er out with a broom.” 

“Pretty goin’s on I must sye,” Jane 
commented. ‘“’Ope the best of every one 
I will, but when you think that we was 
all on the top floor—” 

“Pretty goin’s off there’ll be, I can tell 
you that,” Mrs. Courage declared in her 
rich, decided bass. “Just let me ’ave a 
word with Master Rashleigh. I'll tell ’im 
what ’is ma would ’ave said. She left 
im to me, she did. ‘Courage,’ she’s told 
me many a time, ‘that boy’ll be your boy 
after I’m gone.’ As good as mykin’ a 
will, I call it. And now to think that with 
us right ’ere in the ’ouse . . . Where’s 
Steptoe? Do’e know anything about it?” 

“Do ’e know anything about what?” 
The question came from Steptoe himself, 


who appeared on the threshold. 
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“MESTYKES in our life is often 

like the twists we give to our 
bodies. They’ll ache most awful, but 
let nyture alone and she’ll tyke care 
of ’em. It’s just so with our mistykes. 
Let life alone, and she’ll put ’em 
stryght for us, nine time out o’ ten, 
better than we can do it by workin’ 
up into a wax.”’ And so, in this in- 
stalment, life, working through ’Enry 
Steptoe, the butler-philosopher of the 
great heart, begins to put straight the 
terrible mistake of Rashleigh Allerton, 
who, after a bitter quarrel with his 
fiancée, Barbara Walbrook, married 
the first woman he met who would 
have him—Letty, the little, gray dust 
flower of the slums of New York 


The three women maintained a dramatic 
silence, while the old butler-valet looked 
from one to another. 

“Seems as if there was news,” he ob- 
served dryly. 

“Tell ’im, Nettie,” Mrs. Courage com- 
manded. 

Forty years in the Allerton family had 
made Steptoe not merely its majordomo 
but in certain respects its head. His tone 
toward Nettie was that of authority with 
a note of disapprobation. 

“Speak, girl, and do it without giggling. 
What ’ave you to tell?” 

Though she couldn’t do it without gig- 
gling, Nettie repeated the story she had 
given to her aunt and Jane. She had gone 
into the small, single back bedroom on the 
floor below Mr. Allerton’s, and there was 
a half-dressed girl “‘a-puttin’ up of ’er ’air.”’ 
According to her own statement Nettie 
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had passed away on the spot, being able, 
however, to articulate the question, 
“What are you a-doin’ of ’ere?” 

To this the young woman had replied that 
Mr. Allerton had brought her in on the 
previous evening, telling her to sleep there, 
and there she had slept. Nettie’s infor- 
mation could go no further, but it was 
considered to go far enough. 

“So what do you sye to that,” Mrs. 
Courage demanded of Steptoe, ‘‘you 
that’s always so ready to defend my young 
lord?” 

Steptoe was prepared to stand back to 
back with his employer. “I don’t defend 
’im. I’m not called on to defend ’im. 
It’s Mr. Rashleigh’s ’ouse. Any guest of 
‘is must be your guest and mine.” 

“And what about Miss Walbrook, ’er 
that’s to be missus ’ere in the course of a 
few weeks?” 

Steptoe colored frostily. ‘‘She’s not 
missus ’ere yet; and if she ever comes, 
there’ll be stormy weather for all of us. 
New missuses don’t generally get on with 
old servants like us—that’s been in the 
family for so many years—but when they 
don’t, it ain’t them as gets notice.” 

A bell rang sharply. Steptoe sprang to 
attention. 

“There’s Mr. Rashleigh now. Don't 
you women go to mykin’ a to-do. There’s 
lots o’ troubles that’ud never ’ave ’appened 
if women ’ad been able to ’old their 
tongues.” 

“But I suppose, Steptoe, you don’t 
deny that there’s such a thing as right.” 

“T don’t deny that there’s such a thing 
as right, Mrs. Courage, but I only wonder 
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Barbara was in revolt again. ‘‘ What did I do?”’ Allerton barely lifted his agonized 


black eyes. 


it you knows more about it than the rest 
of us.” 

In Allerton’s room Steptoe found the 
young master of the house half dressed. 
Standing before a mirror, he was brushing 


his hair. His face and eyes, the reflection 
of which Steptoe caught in the glass, were 
like those of a man on the edge of going 
Insane 


“You—you threw away my ring. 


The old valet entered according to his 
daily habit and without betraying the 
knowledge of anything unusual. All the 
same his heart was sinking, as old hearts 
sink when beloved young ones are in trou- 
ble. The boy was his darling. He had 
been with his father for ten years before 
the lad was born, and had watched his 
growth with a more than paternal devotion. 


You said it was all—all over” 


‘R’s all I ’ave,” he often said to himself, 
and had been known to let out the fact 
in the afore-mentioned group of English 
upper servants, a small but exclusive circle 
in the multiplex life of New York. 

In Steptoe’s opinion Master Rash had 
never had a chance. Born many years 
after his parents had lived together child- 
lessly, he had come into the world con- 
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stitutionally neurasthenic. Steptoe had 
never known a boy who needed more to 
be nursed along and coaxed along by 
affection, and now and then by indulgence. 
Instead, the system of severity had been 
applied with results little short of calam- 
itous. He had been sent to schools famous 
for religion and discipline, from which he 
reacted in the first weeks of freedom in 
college, getting into dire academic scrapes. 
Further severity had led to further scrapes, 
and further scrapes to something like dis- 
grace, when the war broke out and a Red 
Cross job had kept him from going to the 
bad. The mother had been a self-willed 
and selfish woman, claiming more from 
her son thar she ever gave him, and never 
perceiving that his was a nature requiring 
a peculiar kind of cere. After her death 
Steptoe had prayed for a kind, sweet wife 
to come to the boy’s rescue, and the an- 
sver had been Miss Barbara Walbrook. 


WEEN that engagement was an- 
nounced, Steptoe had given up hope. 
Of Miss Walbrook as a woman he had noth- 
irgtocomplain. Walter Wildgoose reported 
her a noble creature, splendid, generous, 
magnificent, only needing a strong hand. 
She was of the type not to be served -but 
to be mastered. Rashleigh Allerton would 
goad her to frenzy, and she would do the 
same by him. She was already doing it. 
For weeks past Steptoe could see it plainly 
enough, and what would happen after 
they were married God alone knew. For 
limself he saw no future but to hang on 
after the wedding as long as the new mis- 
tress of the house would allow him, take 
his dismissal as an inevitable thing, and 
sneak away and die. 

It was part of Steptoe’s training not to 
notice anything till his attention was called 
to it. So having said his ‘‘Good morning, 
sir,” he went to the closet, took down the 
hanger with the coat and waistcoat be- 
longing to the suit of which he saw that 
Allerton had put on the trousers, and 
waited till the young man was ready for 
his ministrations. 

Allerton was still brushing his hair, as 
he said over his shoulder: ‘‘ There’s a young 
woman in the house, Steptoe. Been here 
all night.” 

“Yes, sir; I know—in the little, back 
spare-room.” 

“Who told you?” 

“Nettie went in for a pincushion, Mr. 
Rash, and the young woman was a-doin’ 
of ’er ’air.” 

““What did Nettie say?”’ 

“Tt ain’t what Nettie says, sir, if I may 
myke so bold. It’s what Mrs. Courage 
and Jane says.” 

“Tell Mrs. Courage and Jane they 
needn’t be alarmed. The young woman 
is—” Steptoe caught the spasm which 
contracted the boy’s face—‘‘the young 
woman is—my wife.” 

‘Quite so, sir.” 

If Allerton went no further, Steptoe 
could go no further; but inwardly he was 
like a man reprieved at the last minute, 
and against all hope, from sentence of 
death. ‘“‘Then it won’t be ’er,”’ was all 
he could say to himself, ‘’er’’ being Bar- 
bara Walbrook. Whatever calamity had 
happened, that calamity at least would be 
escaped, which was so much to the good. 

His arms trembled so that he could 
hardly hold up the waistcoat for Allerton 
to slip it.on. But he didn’t slip it on. 
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Instead he wheeled round from the mirror, 
threw the brushes with a crash to the toilet 
table, and cried with a rage all the more 
raging for being impotent, 

“Steptoe, I’ve been every kind of fool.” 

“Ves, sir, I expect so.” 

‘You've got to get me out of it, Steptoe. 
You must find a way to save me.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir.” The joy of co- 
operation with the lad almost made up 
for the anguish at his anguish. ‘‘ What ’ud 
it be—you must excuse me, Mr. Rash— 
but what ’ud it be that you’d like me to 
syve you from?” 

Allerton threw out his arms. “From 
this crazy marriage. This frightful mix- 
up. I went right off the handle yesterday. 
I was an infernal idiot. And now I’m 
in for it. Something’s got to be done, 
Steptoe, and I can’t think of any one but 
you to do it.” 

“Quite so, sir. Will you ’ave your wyst- 
coat on now, sir? - You’re ready for it, 
I see. I'll think it over, Mr. Rash, and 
let you know.” 

While first the waistcoat and then the 
coat were extended and slipped over his 
shoulders, Allerton did his best to put 
Steptoe in possession of the mad facts of 
the previous day. Though the account 
he gave was incoherent, the old man un- 
derstood enough. 

“Tt wasn’t her fault, you must under- 
stand,” Allerton explained further, as 
Steptoe brushed his hat. ‘‘She didn’t 
want to. I persuaded her. I wanted to 
do something that would wring Miss 
Walbrook’s heart—and I’ve done it! 
Wrung my own, too! What’s to become 
of me, Steptoe? Is the best thing I can 
do to shoot myself? Think it over. I’m 
ready to. I’m not sure that it wouldn’t be 
a relief to get out of this rotten life. I’m 
all on edge. I could jump out of that 
window as easily as not. But it wasn’t 
the girl’s fault. She’s a poor little waif of 
athing. You must look after her and keep 
me from seeing her again, but she’s not bad 
—only—only—oh, my God! my God!” 





E covered his face with his hands and 

rocked himself about, so that Steptoe 

was obliged to go on brushing till his master 
calmed himself. 

“‘Do you think, sir,” he said then, “that 
this is the ’at to go with this ’ere suit? I 
think as the brown one would be a lot 
chicker—tone in with the sort of fawn 
stripe in the blue like, and ketch the note 
in your tie.” He added, while diving into 
the closet in search of the brown hat and 
bringing it out, ‘There’s one thing I 
could say right now, Mr. Rash, and I 
think it might ’elp.” 

“What is it?” 

“Do you remember the time when you 
’urt vour leg ’unting down in Long Island?” 

“Yes; what about it?” 

“You was all for not payin’ it no atten- 
tion and for ’oppin’ about as if you ’adn’t 
‘urt it at all. A terr’ble fuss you myde 
when the doctor said as you was to keep 
still, Anybody’ud ’ave thought ’e’d hord- 
ered a hamputation. And yet it was 
keepin’ still what got you out o’ the trou- 
ble, now wasn’t it?” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, now you’re in a worse trouble 
sull, it might do the syme again. I’m a 
great believer in keepin’ still, I am.”’ 

Allerton was off again. “How in 
thunder am I to keep still when—?” 


“T’ll tell you one wye, sir. Don’t talk. 
Don’t do nothink. Don’t beat your ‘ead 
against the wall. Be quiet. Tyke it 
natural. You’ve done this thing. Weill, 
you ’aven’t committed a murder. You 
‘aven’t even done a wrong to the young 
lydy to whom you was engyged. By 
what I understand she’d jilted you, and 
yu was free to marry any one you took 
a mind to.” 

“Nominally, perhaps, but—” 

“Tf you're nominally free, sir, you're 
free, by what I can understand; and if 
you’ve gone and done a foolish thing it 
ain’t no one’s business but your own.” 

“Yes, but I can’t stand it!” 

“O’ course you can’t stand it, sir, but 
it’s because you can’t stand it that I’m 
arskin’ of you to keep just as quiet as you 
can. Mistykes in our life is often like the 
twists we'll give to our bodies. They'll 
ache most awful, but let nyture alone and 
she'll tyke care of ’em. It’s jest so with 
our mistykes. Let life alone and she’ll 
put ’em stryght for us, nine time out o” ten, 
better than we can do it by workin’ up 
into a wax.” 

Calmed to some extent Allerton went 
off to the club for breakfast, being unable 
to face this meal at home. Steptoe tidied 
up the room. He was troubled and yet 
relieved. It was a desperate case, but 
he had always found that in desperate cases 
desperate remedies were close at hand. 


V 


“GEE that the poor thing gets some 
breakfast,” had been Allerton’s part- 
ing command, and having finished the 
room, Steptoe went down the flight of 
stairs to carry out this injunction. 

He was on the third step from the land- 
ing when the door of the back room opened, 
and a little, gray figure, hatted and jack- 
eted, crept out stealthily, She was plainly 
ready for the street, an intention under- 
stood by Beppo, the late Mrs. Allerton’s 
red cocker spaniel, who was capering about 
her in the hope of sharing the promenade. 

As Steptoe came to a halt, the girl ran 
toward him. 

“Oh, mister, I gotta get out of this 
swell dump. Show me the way, for God's 
sake!” 

To say that Steptoe was thinking rapidly 
would be to describe his menta] processes 
incorrectly. He never thought; he re- 
ceived illuminations. Some such enlight- 
enment came to him now, inducing him 
to say ceremoniously, ‘‘Madam can’t go 
without ’er breakfast.” 

“T don’t want any breakfast,” she pro- 
tested, breathlessly. “All I want is to 
get away. I’m frightened.” 

“T assure madam that there’s nothink 
to be afryde of in this ’ouse. Mr. Aller- 
ton is the most honorable’— he pro- 
nounced the initial /—‘‘young man that 
hever was born. I valeted ’is father be- 
fore ’im and know that ’e wouldn’t ‘urt 
a fly. If madam/’ll trust me— Besides, 
Mr. Allerton left word with me as you was 
to be sure to ’ave your breakfast, and I 
shouldn’t know how to fyce ‘im if ’e was 
to know that you’d gone awye without so 
much as a hegg.” 

She wrung her hands. 
to see him. I couldn’t.” : 

‘‘Madam won’t see ‘im. ’E’s gone tor 
the dye. ’E don’t so often heat at ‘ome 
‘ardly never.” 


“T don’t want 
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“AJOW if madam would only think of ’erself as called in youth to reign over this house—’’ sug- 
gested Steptoe. ‘Oh, but I couldn’t!” said Letty. “And yet it’s madam’s duty, now that 
she’s married to its head.” ‘‘ Yes, but he didn’t marry me like that. He married me—all queer-like”’ 
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Of the courses before her Letty saw that 
yielding was the easiest. Besides, it 
would give her her breakfast, which was a 
consideration. Though she had nominally 
dined on the previous evening, she had not 
been able to eat; she had been too terrified. 
Never would she forget the things that 
had happened after she had given her con- 
sent in the Park. 

Not that outwardly they had been other- 
wise than commonplace. It was going 
through them at all! The man was as 
nearly ‘“‘off his chump”—the expression 
was hers—as a human being could be 
without laying himself open to arrest. 
After calling the taxi in Fifth Avenue he 
had walked up and down, compelling her 
to walk by his side, for a good fifteen min- 
utes before making her get in and spring- 
ing in beside her. At the house opposite 
he had stared and stared, as if hoping that 
some one would look out. During the 
drive to the place where they got the license 
and later to the minister’s house, he spoke 
not a word. In the restaurant to which he 
took her afterward, the most glorious place 
she had ever been in, he ordered a feast 
suited to a queen, but she could hardly 
do more than taste it. She felt that the 
waiter was looking at them strangely, and 
she didn’t know the uses of the knives and 
forks. The man she had married offered 
her no help, neither speaking to her nor 
giving her a glance. He himself ate but 
little, lost in some mental maze to which 
she had no clue. 

After dinner he had proposed the theater, 
but she had refused. She couldn’t go 
anywhere else with him. Wherever they 
moved, a thousand eyes were turned their 
way in amazement at the extraordinary 
pair. He saw_nothing, but she was alive 
to it all—even more conscious of her hat 
and suit than in the street scene in ‘‘The 
Man with the Emerald Eye.” Once and 
for all she became aware that the first 
standard for human valuation is in clothes. 

In the end they got into another taxi, 
to be driven round and round the 
Park and out along the river 
bank, till he decided that they 
might go home. During all this 
time he hardly noticed her. 
Once he asked her if she was 
warm enough, and once if she 
would like to get out and take a 
walk along the parapet above 
the river, but otherwise he was 
withdrawn into a world which 
he kept shut and locked against 
her. That left her alone. She 
had never felt so much alone in 
her life, not even in the days 
which followed her mother’s 
death. It was as if she had 
been snatched away from every- 
thing with which she was familiar, to find 
herself stranded in a country of fantastic 
dreams. 

Then there was the house and the little 
back room. By the use of his latchkey 
they had entered a palace huge and dark. 
Letty didn’t know that people lived with 
so much space around them. Only a hall 
light burned in a many-colored oriental 
lamp, and in the half-gloom the rooms on 
each side of the entry were cavernous. 
There was not a servant, not a sound. 

The only living thing Was a little dog 
that pattered out of the obscurity and, 
raising his paws against her skirt, adopted 
her instantaneously. 
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“He was my mother’s dog,” Allerton 


explained briefly. ‘*He likes women, but 
not men, though he’s never taken to the 
women in the house. He'll probably like 
you. His name is Beppo. I'll show you 
up at once. 

The grandeur of the staircase was over- 
powering, and the little back spare-room 
of a magnificence beyond all her experience 
outside of movie-sets. The flowers on the 
chintz coverings were prettier than real 
ones, and there was a private bath. Letty 
had heard of private baths, but no pic- 
ture she had ever painted equaled this 
dainty apartment where everything was 
of spotless white except where a flight of 
blue-gray gulls skimmed over a blue 
summer sea. 

The objects in the bedroom were too 
lovely to live with. On the toilet table 
were boxes and trays which Letty sup- 
posed must be priceless, and a set of 
brushes with silver backs. She couldn’t 
brush her hair with a brush with a silver 
back, because it would be journeying too 
far beyond real life into that of fairy 
princesses. On opening the closet to hang 
up her jacket the very hangers were puffed 
and covered with the “sweetest flowered 
silks,’ so she hung her jacket on a peg. 

But she wasn’t comfortable; she wasn’t 
happy. Alice had traveled too far into 
Wonderland, and too suddenly. Unwill- 
ingly she lay down in a bed too clean and 
soft for the human form, but she couldn’t 
sleep in it. She could only tremble and 
toss and lie awake and wish for the 
morning. With the dawn she would be 
up and off, before any one caught sight 
of her. 

For Allerton had used words which had 
terrified her more than anything that had 
yet happened or been said—‘'the other 
women in the house!”’ Not till then had 
she sufficiently visualized the life into 
which he was taking her to understand 
that there would be other women there. 
Now that she knew it, she couldn’t face 
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them. She could have faced men. Men, 
after all, were simple creatures with only 
a rudimentary power of judgment. But 
women! She pulled the eiderdown about 
her head so as not to cry out so loudly 
that she would be heard. What mad 
thing had she done? What had she 
let herself in for? She didn’t ask what 
kind of women they would be—members 
of his family or servants. She didn’t care. 
All women were alike. The woman was 
not born who wouldn’t view a girl in her 
unconventional situation, ‘‘and especially 
in that rig’—once more the expression 
was her own—without a condemnation 
which Letty could not and would not sub- 


mit herself to. So she would get up and 
steal away with the first gleam of light. 

She got up with the first gleam of light, 
but she couldn’t steal away. Once more 
she was afraid. Unlocking the door, she 
dared not venture out. Who knew where, 
in that palace of cavernous apartments, 
she might meet a woman, or what the 
woman would say to her? When Nettie 
walked in later, humming a street air, 
Letty almost died from shame. For one 
thing, she hadn’t yet put on her shirtwaist, 
which in itself was poor enough, but as she 
stood exposed without it, any other of her 
sex could see. . . . She had once been on 
the studio lot when a girl of about her own 
age, a “‘supe”’ like herself, was arrested 
for thieving in the women’s dressing- 
rooms. Letty had never forgotten the look 
in that girl’s face as she passed out through 
the crowd of her colleagues. In Nettie’s 
presence she felt like that girl’s look. 

She had no means of telling the time, 
but when she could no longer endure the 
imprisonment she decided to make a bolt 
for it. She hadn’t been thieving, and so 
they couldn’t do anything to her—and 
there was a chance at least tha: she mighi 
get away. Opening the door cautiously, 
she stole out on the landing, and there was, 
not a woman, but a man! 

Jovy! Aman would listen to her appeal. 
He would see that she was poor, common, 
unequal to a dump so swell, and would be 
human and tender. He was a nice-looking 
old man, too—she was able to notice that- 
with a long, kindly face on which there 
were two spots of bloom as if he had been 
rouged. So she had capitulated to his 
plea, making only the condition that if 
she took the hegg—she pronounced the 
word as he did, not being sure as to what it 
meant—she should be free to go. 

“Certainly, if madam wishes it. I’m 
sure the jast thing Mr. Allerton would 
desire would be to detain madam against 
’er will.” 

She allowed herself to be ushered down 
the monumental! stairs and into 
the dining-room, which awed her 
with the solemnity of a church. 
She knew at once that she 
wouldn’t be able to eat amid this 
stateliness any more than in the 
glitter of last evening’s restau- 
rant. She had vielded, however. 
and there was nothing for it but 
to sit down at the head of the 
table in the-chair which Steptoe 
drew out for her. Guessing at 
her most immediate embarrass- 
ment, he showed her what to do 
by unfolding the napkin and 
laying it in her lap. 

“Now, if madam will excuse 
me, I’ll slip awye and tell Jyne.” 

But telling Jane was not so simple a mat- 
ter as it looked. The council in the 
kitchen, which at first had been a council 
and no more, was now a council of war. 
As Steptoe entered, Mrs. Courage was 
saving: 

“T shall go to Mr. Rashleigh ’imscli 
and tell ’im that hunder the syme rool 
with a baggage none of us will stye.” 

“You can syve yourself the trouble, 
Mrs. Courage,’ Steptoe informed her. 
“Mr. Rash ’as just gone out. Besides, 
I’ve good news for all of you.” He 
waited for each to take an appropriate 
expression, Mrs. Courage determined, Jane 
with face eager (Continued on page 100) 
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F you go north 

today from At- 

lanta, Georgia, 

to Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, on 
the Dixie Highway, 
it isn’t many miles 
before you will strike 
a great avenue of 
trees and glimpse 
through them a 
view of fine build- 
ings. On a sign 
beside the entrance 
wall is an inscrip 
tion, ‘‘The Berry 
Schools.”” You may 
not know it as you 
look at that sign, but vou are gazing 
on one of the greatest human achieve- 
ments of today—or as Emerson might have 
put it, the shadow of one of the most ex- 
traordinary women in America, Martha 
Berry. 

Twenty years ago, there were no such 
buildings or chapels in sight. Instead, a 
young girl was sitting in a small log cabin 
by this same spot, an open book in her lap, 
returning the stares of three ragged little 
youngsters in homespun who stood in the 
doorway. 

“What do you all do Sunday after- 
noons?”’ she was inquiring. 

“Nuthin,” the eldest lad ventured after 
a silence. 

“But don’t you go to Sunday school?” 

“There ain’t any Sunday schools.”’ 

More questions brought out the fact 
that they were poor Cracker children from 
the farms around her father’s plantation, 
unable to read or write. So to amuse them, 
she told them some Bible stories. They 
seemed such shy little creatures, so plainly 
starving for knowledge, and so completely 
shut out from the world of beauty. At 
the end of an hour, indeed, she had told 
them all the Bible stories she knew. 

“But you all come back next Sunday, 
and I will tell you some new ones,” she 
Suggested. 


MAK HA PERE. 




































By Francis R. Bellamy 


“We'll be back,” they chorused in 
embarrassed whispers. 

The next Sunday they were back, too. 
And one of the boys had brought his two 
little sisters. The Sunday after that, the 
number had increased to ten. And in 
another week Martha Berry realized, to 
her astonishment, that she had a kind of 
Sunday school on her hands. 

Now, teaching Sunday school had not 
been included either in her studies at the 
finishing school in Baltimore, or in the 
round of house parties and fox hunts 
which had made up existence for her since 
her return home. But there was an old 
melodeon up in the white, pillared house— 
well battered up but still useful—and 
there was the Bible and the world of nature 
at the door, which she could use as a 
curriculum at first. So she began with 
those. She told the children Bible stories, 
and played and sang old-fashioned hymns 
with them, lining out the songs as she had 
heard mountain preachers do. And she 
took them on walks through the Georgia 
woods, unfolding to them all she knew of 
the romance of the plants and flowers. 

And Sunday by Sunday, the size of the 
assemblage grew, as not only brothers and 









WORKING with 

the material 
pictured here, she 
has developed a 
school which Wm. 
G. McAdoo said he 
would rather have 
built than dug the 
Hudson Tunnels, and 
Roosevelt called one 
of our “greatest 
practical works for 
American citizenship”’ 
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sisters, but soon 
mothers and_ babies 
and dogs came. By 
fall, indeed, forty 
youngsters and old- 
sters were gathering 
on Sunday in the 
cabin on the Berry 
place, sitting on 
soap boxes, skins, 
shuck mats, singing 
the hymns — three 
children had to hold 
the old melodeon 
together or it 
wouldn't play!—and 
listen‘ng to their 
vouthful teacher. 
And the bare cabin was bare no longer, 
but was decorated with a curious collec- 
tion of colored stones and wasps’ nests 
and flowers and ferns, whatever the 
fancy of the children fell upon during 
their walks. 

Martha Berry had worked herself into a 
job. She was the “Sunday Lady.” The 
thing came to her with somewhat of a 
shock, too, in the Sundays that followed. 
as she made her children wash their hands 
in the tin basins outside, and showed them 
through an old microscope the startling 
difference between clean hands and dirty. 
What a poignant need there was for educa- 
tion in these mountains, she could not help 
thinking—for real education of heart and 
brain and hand! Something more than 
Sunday schools was needed, indeed, if 
these children were ever to be released 
from the bondage in which poverty held 
them and had held their ancestors. There 
was some of the best blood of America in 
these hills, blood that only wanted a 
chance, an opportunity! She had found 
evidences of that fact everywhere during 
her rides—in the old Bibles, in the bare 
cabins, in the hand-woven counterpanes, 
the flintlock muskets and old, unused 
spinning wheels—all evidences of an 
ancient culture strangled by the poverty 
of the generations since Colonial days. 
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What could not a real school do, a school 
which would simply teach the boys and 
girls of the mountains how to do with 
their own hands the things their ancestors 
had been able to do, and would add to that 
all the ethical training and character which 
her little Sunday school tried hard to 
teach now! 

It was her first glimpse of her girlhood 
dream. With it, too, came a_ practical 
thought. Why couldn’t she build a one- 
room, board schoolhouse, get the County 
to put in a three months’ teacher, and then 
herself pay for as many months as the 
children could be held together? She 
owned a beautiful little piece of woodland 
down the road, part of the farm given to 
her by her father when she was a child, 
and she could buy enough lumber from the 
sawmill to put up the house. Why couldn’t 
that be done? It wouldn’t be a fine, 
splendid school, but it would be some- 
thing. 

By spring it had been done. And in the 
woods, a half-mile away from her house, 
stood a little, one-room, whitewashed 
building, ready to do duty as a schoolhouse 
and as a Sunday school, a school that in six 
months had so increased in numbers that 
rooms had been added on either side, pride 
had demanded a steeple and a bell, and its 
pupils were coming from as far as eight 
miles away. 

In a year, too, the news of the achieve- 
ment had traveled far and wide, and from 
a'‘l over the neighborhood requests began 
t) arrive for her to go and start schools in 
c‘1er places. In two years, indeed, she had 
far Sunday schools and day schools under 
tor direction, going and going successfully, 
and she herself was about the busiest young 
woman in Georgia. And yet Martha 
Berry felt dimly dissatisfied somehow. 
Despite all her best efforts, the children 
could not be kept long enough in these 
schools, when behind each child, every day, 
was the drag of poverty and 
hard work at home. And 


Martha Berry 


the Judge gave that day in the law office. 
And yet he saw, before long, that he was 
wasting his breath on an impulsive girl. 


“All right, Martha,” he said at last. 
“T’ll do it. You will be just as poor as 
you want to be when I get through.” 

“But I'll be raising a mighty: sight better 
crop than those acres produce just now,” 
she retorted. 

She spent the next few weeks, then, living 
laborious days, selecting a ‘site in the 
woods, getting lumber from the cheap saw- 
mill, acting as timekeeper over the day 
labor she got, and constructing finally a 
two-story, modest frame building, the first 
home of ker girlhood’s dream. 

And what a home! Hidden behind 
weeds and broom sedge, surrounded by 
deep gullies, almost embraced by thick 
undergrowth and trees, it could hardly be 
seen as a stranger came up the footpath 
from the road. Inside it gave even a ruder 
appearance. Drygoods boxes donated by 
generous merchants in Rome, turned into 
shelves and bureaus by the prospective 
pupils; old odds and ends of ancient furni- 
ture from the Berry attic; one small, two- 
eyed stove, reinforced by two huge pots in 
the open fireplace! Brewster Hall they 
called it, without thought of humor. 

And yet it was a tangible beginning, a 
real start. None of the twelve pupils could 
pay anything, her own resources were very 
slender, and a winter of real hard work lay 
ahead. But with so many willing helpers, 
she faced the future with youthful con- 
fidence. She had a real school, at least! 

She learned a good deal about boys that 
first winter. She learned, in the first place, 
that just because you transplanted a boy 
from a mountain cabin to a clapboard 
school, he didn’t change overnight. As she 
put it humorously to herself after the first 
week, he didn’t want to be improved too 
rapidly! Whereas she had supposed that 
any boy who came would be more than 


“Now, boys,” she said cheerfully; “we're 
ready. We've got to get these things ali 
clean and white. Take your places.” 

But a dead silence was the only reply 
she got. 

Then one of the older boys said: “ Waal, 
I ain’t never seen no boys or men washin’ 
clothes whar I come from. Wimmen an’ 
gals does the washin’, and they ain’t ever 
washed reg’lar.”’ 

It was one of the prejudices of the moun- 
tains Miss Berry realized instantly. Most 
things were “‘wimmen’s work” or “nigger 
work” in these hills! But it was also the 
first crisis for the Berry School. The very 
foundation of her school, financially and 
educationally, would have to be the doing 
of all the work by the pupils. There could 
be no exceptions, no work that was con- 
sidered beneath any one in the school. 
She might as well fight it out now—or 
give up! 

‘All right, boys,” she said calmly. “It 
isn’t a question of who you are, or what you 
do in this school; it’s just a question of 
strength. If you can’t do this washing, 
I will.” 

And she started in then while the crowd 
watched her uncertainly. But not for long. 
She had not finished the first pile, indeed, 
before one of the boys could stand it no 
longer. If the Sunday Lady could wash 
clothes, why, he could! 

“Miss Berry,” he said, “I ain’t never 
seen men doin’ washin’—but I’m goin’ to 
wash them clothes.” 

In an hour the rest had all followed suit, 
and the first crisis was over. 

She had won the victory. 

As soon as she had the school organized 
on a regular schedule, then with squads for 
the cooking, baking, and cleaning—all 
under her direction—she began to drive 
through the neighboring country, some- 
times coming back to the school at night, 
oftentimes sleeping in some one-room cabin 

by the road with some family 
with which she was acquaint- 











the teaching itself, it was be- 
coming plainer every day, 
could never accomplish what 
she herself had dreamed of | 
in the beginning. Wasn’t | 
there some way to make that 
into a wonderful reality— 
some way, when the world 
was so full of wealthy and 
fine-hearted people and hu- 
man sympathy? 

In the old-fashioned law 
office of her family’s adviser, 
overlooking the tree-shaded 
main street of Rome, she 
put that question to Judge 
Wright one day. 

“If I give my farm to start | 
the thing, and get people to 
help me, why couldn’t we ones 
have a school that would be ae 
a real school?” 

In the quiet office the Judge looked at 
her humorously. ‘Aren’t you feeling very 
well today?” he inquired. Why, it would 
mean giving up forever the social life she 
had always enjoyed, he pointed out. Day 
schools were all right, but she couldn’t 
realize the mountainous burden she was so 
casually offering to shoulder with a thing 
like this! People’s enthusiasms changed; 
people’s loyalty faded. In the end, she 
would be left wit! a white elephant. 

It was an earnest and sincere talk that 


The 


| Ida M. Evans Story 


| We promised you in this issue a story 
by Miss Evans which we think is the 
best thing she has written in years. 
was impossible for us to make good, but 
the story will appear next month with- 
out fail. And you will be just as pleased = 
then as we are disappointed now. 
as we said, it’s a “‘peach of a story” 
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ed, so as to penetrate still 
farther into the back country. 
Every place she spread the 
news of the school and talked 
to the boys. And _ every 
place, too, she found some boy 
to whom the opportunity 
came as if from Heaven; 
some boy who could not wait 
to trudge the miles that lay 
between his home cabin and 
the school where he could 
work for an education. In 
less than a month, indeed, 
as the news really sunk into 
slow consciousness of 
the mountains, from all di- 
rections boys clad in rags, or 
| barefooted and in overalls, 
I} began to drop in at the frame 


It 











glad to do cooking or washing or scrubbing 
or dig stumps or make roads or milk the 
cows—she had absolutely no help of any 
kind, you must remember!—and would 
study in between, she found that that was 
by no means the case. She found it out the 
second Monday morning, indeed, when the 
need for washday had become apparent. 
She had some barrels sawed in two for 
washtubs, and some donated, old-fash- 
ioned scrubbing boards. Before these she 


lined up the boys. 


building in the woods, beg- 
ging to be given a chance. 
And Miss Berry began to realize what a 
task she had undertaken! 

Why, there were more boys waiting in 
these mountains for a chance than Brewster 
Hall could ever accommodate, or she her 
self ever provide for, or Elizabeth Brewster 
would ever teach. There were only so 
many cots, for instance, where they 
could sleep! And the school lacked prac- 
tically everything else. In actual money, 
too, it could pay very little for many 
(Continued on page 109) 


vears. 
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WINDOW without shades or 

curtains is a dazzling oblong of 

light by day, and a black hole 

by night. It fails to relate itself 
harmoniously to the walls of the room 
and is open to the gaze of every passer-by. 
Quite apart from their decorative value, 
therefore, shades and curtains serve a 
threefold practical purpose: they soften 
and diffuse the light, they form a connect- 
ing link between the brilliant transparency 
of the glass and the solid opacity of the 
walls, and they insure privacy. 

It is not within the scope of this lesson 
to consider shades of types which can be 
bought ready-made for little if any more 
than the retail cost of the materials and 
fixtures—types which include shades of 
holland in both plain and fancy weaves, 
of various kinds of cloth, and roller shades 
of beautifully-patterned lace which are 
a recent development. We are concerned 
only with such varieties as are unobtain- 
able in the shops, or which can be made 
lat more economically at home. 

Of the same general type as holland 
shades, and consequently easy to make, 
are those of lace-trimmed linen, Austrian 
cloth, and cretonne or glazed chintz. 
They should be cut two 
inches wider, and_ several 
inches longer, than the re- 
quired dimensions when fin- 
ished. If there is a tightly- 
Woven selvage, trim it off 
unless the material is one 
that ravels badly. Then 
turn back the side edges to 
the depth of an inch (less 
the selvage, if trimmed off), 
and stitch on the machine, 
taking care that the tension 
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er. The upper edge is also 
turned under and tacked to 
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These 





A SIMPLE 
COURSE ina 
H O M E 
DECORATING 


Shades and Curtains 
Lesson VI 


By 
Winnifred Fales 


At left a glazed chintz shade affords 
decoration. Fringed glass curtains 
at the right show a two-tiered effect 


a spring roller along the fold. The bottom 
of the shade may be hemmed and a curtain 
stick run through the hem, or scalloped 
and bound with ribbon, silk seam binding, 
or a narrow bias fold of the same material. 
In the latter case a strip of the fabric may 
be stitched on just above the scallops to 
form a run for the stick, or a very deep 
hem can be made, with two rows of stitch- 
ing at the top far enough apart to form the 
casing, and the scallops cut from the double 
thickness. Instead of the ordinary cord 
and ring pull, a tassel depending from a 
short cord adds a decorative effect. 

Linen shades may have insertions or 
motifs of lace stitched on above the hem, 
and the linen cut away from underneath. 
Austrian cloth is a distant relative of the 
old-fashioned seersucker with its crinkled 
stripes, but handsomer and firmer. The 
lower edge may be either plain or scalloped 
and is usually finished with fringe. Cre- 
tonne and glazed chintz shades are made 
in the same manner as the other varieties 
described. Owing to its smooth, highly- 
calendered surface, the glazed fabric rolls 
more evenly and compactly and sheds dust 
better than the other. Glazed chintzes 
of the better grades have the translucent 


You 





Answer 
Six Questions? 


Into what general classes are glass curtains divided? 
Give examples of correct fabrics for the first class. 
Name five finishes for curtains of the second class. 
In what types of rooms may French shades be used? 
When is the use of glazed chintz shades permissible? 
. State correct lengths for curtains of both classes. 
is not tight enough to puck- All of the above questions are answered in Lesson VI. 
To test your own grasp of the subject, carefully read 
the lesson and then write out the answers from memory 
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depth and mellow rickness of old stained 
glass, especially those with colored grounds 
like that illustrated at the top of the page. 
They are especially useful for giving life 
and a touch of distinction to an otherwise 


dull and commonplace room. Where 
used, however, the curtains and draperies 
should invariably be plain. 

The most elaborate form of window- 
shade is variously known as the French, 
Austrian, or puffed shade. The material 
of which it is made must not be too heavy 
to shirr well. Casement cloth, both silk 
and cotton, light-weight sunfast, silk 
gauze, and taffeta are the most popular 
fabrics for the purpose. This type of 
shade is effective in sun parlors where no 
curtains or draperies are used, and in rooms 
whose furnishings are somewhat elaborate, 
especially when in the French manner, but 
is out of place in living-rooms furnished 
in simple, modern fashion with chintzes 
and wicker interspersed with a few pieces in 
mahogany or oak. The use of Frenchshades 
presupposes hangings of sumptuous fabrics, 
such as velvet or heavy silk, except in the 
case of sun parlors as mentioned above. 

When making shades and draperies, pro- 
fessionals do a large portion of the work 
on a table measuring about 
six by twelve feet, with the 
sides and ends forming per- 
fect right angles which serve 
as a guide in cutting. Into 
this table pins can be stuck at 
will, and much labor in bast- 
ing is saved thereby. The 
dining-table is the house- 
wife’s usual substitute, but 
if it happens to be round 
instead of square, she is 
forced to depend upon an 
accurate eye and careful fol- 
lowing of the weave to direct 
(Continued on page gr) 
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Paired consoles, as shown above, give balance and dignity to the dining-room 


Consoles in Place of Sideboards 


INCE the cost of labor and building 
materials began making new records 
for altitude, the small house is 
becoming the rule rather than the 

exception; and whether the dining-room 
is a separate apartment or 
combined with the living-room, 
the conventional  ten-piece 
“suite” of furniture is a veri- 
table white elephant, which 
ponderously overcrowds its nar- 
row quarters and consumes far 
more in initial cost and labor 
of upkeep than it can ever re- 
turn in beauty or service. 

For this reason, clever house- 
wives are awakening to the 
wisdom of furnishing with odd 
pieces: a gate-leg or drop-leaf 
table; Windsor or ladder-back 
chairs, rush-seated by prefer- 
ence; a charming old lowboy or 
a quaint little hutch to hold 
the linens; and in place of the 
bulky modern buffet, a narrow, 
raceful console which com- 
bines the functions of the side- 
board with those of a serving 
table. Still more practical, 
if space permits, is the use of 
twin consoles, as above. Not 
only does the paired arrange- 
ment give dignity to the room 
and lend itself admirably to 


The oval picture at the right 
delightfully repeats the grace- 
ful curved lines of the Queen 
Anne console over which it hangs 
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decorative grouping, but it provides addi- 
tional serving facilities without materially 
encroaching upon the floor space. 
Whatever the character of the other 
furnishings, consoles can be obtained to 
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harmonize, but it is by no means necessary 
that all the pieces in the room belong to 
the same historical period. It is true, of 
course, that crude and clumsy Elizabethan 
oak has.-ncthing in common with the ex- 
treme delicacy and refinement of 
Heppelwhite’s exquisite crea- 
tions in mahogany, and that it 
would be monstrous to combine 
with a refectory table and chairs 
in the massive Italian Renais- 
sance tradition a pair of con- 
soles with slender, turned legs 
and curved stretchers of the 
William and Mary type, like 
those illustrated above. 

On the other hand, a Queen 
Anne console, whether of the 
small and graceful style pictured 
at the left, or of larger propor- 
tions and sturdier build as shown 
at the bottom of the page op- 
posite, may harmoniously be 
grouped with the better types of 
Colonial furniture, and practi- 
cally any of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and early nineteenth 
century types of walnut or ma- 
hogany furniture produced in 
England and America may be 
combined with antique or mod- 
ern painted pieces without in- 
congruity, provided one takes 
care to avoid the bizarre and 


On the opposite page is shown a 
perfect example of decorative 
balance, with a mirror forming 
the focal center of the group 
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over-ornate designs sponsored by certain 
manufacturers of the. present day who 
seemingly have confounded mere freakish- 
ness with originality. 

With the substitution of the console for 
the larger and roomier sideboard, the 
problem of storage presents itself. Unless 
the family is of unusual size, the drawer 
or drawers in the console itself will provide 
sufficient space for the flat silver in common 
use, and if there are two consoles, the tea 
or coffee service may fittingly be placed 
upon one, as shown at 
the top of page 24. 
The additional supply 
of flat silver, together 
with the bulkier pieces 
such as roll trays, com- 
ports, cake baskets, 
platters, and covered 
dishes may be dis- 
posed on the lower 
shelves of a built-in 
china closet, which 
will consume _ less 
space than a cabinet 
of the movable type, 
besides being in better 
taste. In case the 
partitions are not 
thick enough to per- 
mit of recessing such 
a closet in the side 
wall of the room, it 
may be built across a 
corncr. Better still, 
a pair of cupboards 
may thus be con- 


structed in adjoining or diagonally op- 
posite corners, thus giving a balanced 
effect to the room. In a house of the Co- 
lonial type, such cupboards, when correctly 
designed, constitute a feature of real archi- 
tectural interest and value, and it is inter- 
esting to note that the lumber for building 
them can be obtained ready cut, together 
with all necessary moldings and other 
decorative details, thus greatly simplifying 
the problem of design. The upper portion 


may have a glass door, small paned in the 
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A well-balanced grouping of console, mirror, and two 
fiddle-back chairs is illustrated at the left. 
above shows how attractively a painted console, with 
chairs to match, may be combined with a flower painting 


The group 






Colonial manner, with a solid door below 
giving access to a series of drawers and 
shelves or sliding trays. Should the room 
be too small to accommodate even a corner 
cupboard, however, storage conveniences 
must be provided in pantry or kitchen. 
In the decorative treatment of the con- 
sole, restraint must rigidly be observed, 
for it is even: harder to avoid overcrowding 
a small piece of furniture than a large one. 
The objects placed on the console should 
be few in number, and whatever is hung 
above it should be 
carefully selected with 
respect to shape and 
proportion. If a mir- 
ror is chosen, it must 
be hung vertically, in- 
stead of horizontally. 
At the bottom of this 
page may be observed 
an almost perfect ex- 
ample of balance and 
restraint in decorative 
grouping. The objects 
placed on the long 
console are limited to 
a silver cup and four 
candlesticks, thus 
giving a feeling of 
ample space, and on 
the wall above, a fine, 
old, glass-framed mir- 
ror and flanking side 
brackets complete a 
group at once deco- 
rative and pleasingly 
symmetrical. 
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The story of a rolling-stone girl, 
who found life not worth liv- 
ing without moss—and a man 


“All 


Ashore That's 
Going Ashore” 


By 
Fanny Heaslip 
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doing here? 
should like 


" HAT’S she 
That’s what I 
to know!” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine, en- 

gaged in that delicate and fastidious proc- 
ess known among women as “drawing a 
thread,” paused suddenly, lifted her still 
fine eyes to the face of Mrs. Wallace who 
was having tea with her, wrinkled her 
high-bridged nose, and contorted her eye- 
brows. 

‘“My dear!”’ murmured Mrs. Wallace, 
not so much by way of reply as to show her 
complete agreement with whatever Mrs. 
Chamberlaine meant. She had served 
for a number of years as Boswell to Mrs. 
Chamberlaine’s Johnson, and now no 
longer felt the need of personal rumination. 
She finished vaguely, ‘“‘The modern young 
girl, of course—”’ 

‘*Modern young fiddlesticks!” retorted 
Mrs. Chamberlaine briskly. ‘‘She’ll never 
see twenty-five again.” 

“You really think so, Annie? 
a lovely, fresh skin.” 

‘**A little cold-cream and ice, that’s all. 
Her manner is outrageously confident, 
and her clothes are entirely too good.” 

“She says she’s going around the world,” 
suggested Mrs. Wallace meckly. 

‘**Alone!”” commented Mrs. Chamber- 
laine with enormous disapproval. ‘‘Why 
She’s been here 


She has 


doesn’t she go on, then? 
nearly a month.” 


“She says she was in France with the 
army for over two years.” 

“Why didn’t she stay there?” 

Something in the harried sharpness of 
the thread-manipulator’s query penetrated 
the gentle bosom of her friend, who in- 
quired with timorous anxiety: “Has Syd- 
ney—of course he wouldn’t be apt to 
still—young men are so susceptible! Do 
you think he 

Mrs. Chamberlaine folded up her work 
and attacked the tea-table which stood at 


her elbow. She id, handing a steaming 
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cup across the ex- 
quisitely appoint- 
ed tra y—Mrs. 
Chamberlaine 
was famous 
throughout Hon- 
olulu for the per- 
fection of her 
housekeeping— 
“T think he’s 
hopelessly infat- 
uated, Julia. No 
question about it. 
And I am exceed- 
ingly distressed. 
I need not tell 
you that this 
Miss Van Dorn— 
Meg Van Dorn, I 
believe she calls 
herself—’(in a 
tone to cast sharp 
suspicion upon at 
least six genera- 
tions of Van Dorn forebears) —‘‘is not the 
sort of girl I should have selected for my 
only son. However, one is not apt to be 
consulted in such matters, being only a 
mother!” 

“Oh, Annie!” cried Mrs. Wallace in 
horrified protest. ‘‘How can you say—’ 

“T brought him into the world,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Chamberlaine, magnificently 
disregarding any part in the cycle of her 
son’s life, in which the late Mr. Chamber- 
laine might have been concerned. “I 
gave up my whole life to him from the 
time he lay in his little white bassinette 
till the day he went off to college—and this 
is the result! A girl sails in here one day 
on a Pacific Mail boat, With a letter from 
somebody he knew in his Freshman year— 
I got that much out of him. She isn’t 
the kind of girl he’s been accustomed to. 
She’s too conspicuous and too clever and 
too everything else to be really good form. 
And inside of a week he’s flat at her feet. 
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‘You mean to give up the rest of your— 
smiled a tender approbation. .“‘If at all!’’ said 


He knows nothing at all about her except 
what she chooses to tell him herself. The 
man who sent him the letter admitted he 
knew her very slightly. And a man in 
Sydney’s position’’—Sydney’s mother thus 
delicately referred to the family holdings 
in lucre and real estate—“‘owes a certain 
something to his name, in considering the 
mother of his children.” 

“But young people in love don’t always 
look upon each other as the mother and 
father of their children,” pleaded Mrs. 
Wallace confusedly. % 

“Don’t talk to me about children! 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine. She put aside her 
cup and groped in the recesses of a beautt- 
fully-draped corsage for her handkerchiet. 
Suddenly there were tears in her eyes. 
“When they are little, they stepon your toes. 
When they are big, they step on your heart. 

Poor Boswell consoled her,  panic- 
stricken at sight of that strong soul melting 
at the edges. 


Sead 





wanderings—of course,’’ said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 
Meg. Startled at her own brutality, she covered it swiftly. 


_ She offered hopefully, ‘Perhaps it’s 
Just a young man’s fancy turning—spring- 
time, you know, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Sydney has always been exceptionally 
cool-headed,” his mother replied with 
mournful grimness. ‘Spring, by itself, 
would have not the slightest effect on him. 
Have another cup of tea, Julia—unless 
you're reducing again.” 


f r the moment at which Julia, who was 

happily not reducing just then, ac- 
cepted a second cup, Sydney Chamberlaine 
turned from the contemplation of a lacy 
young waterfall shimmering down the side 


of an exceedingly steep and greenish cliff, 


to look into the eyes of a gipsyish creature 

in olive-drab shirt and khaki riding 

breeches, with soft, dark hair pushed back 

from a flushed and laughing face. 

: “Will you,” he was asking stubbornly, 
or won’t you? That’s what I want to 

know!”’ 


SATAAT SARA 


“A certain likeness between mother and 
son was apparent even conversationally. 
The waterfall was high and barred one 
way of exit. On either side of it rose 
walls almost equally precipitous, masked 
in swinging, thick-leaved vines, swathed 
in treacherous, velvety grasses. Back of 
the two, the trail they had come lay wait- 
ing—if one could call it a trail, the bed of 
a chuckling stream sprinkled with giant 
boulders. 

“Will I—or won’t I—what?” inquired 
Meg Van Dorn with impish gravity. She 
straddled a fallen log, folded her bare, 
white forearms across her breast, and gave 
him back his look, unflinching. Her eyes 
were splendid, twilight-soft and full of 
a gallant defiance. But there were little 
lines about them as if that defiance had 
grown by what it fedon. Also, her mouth 
was lovely, a warm and curving sweetness 
—but it could straighten into a line as 
unvielding as Mrs. Chamberlaine’s own. 


‘‘Sydney tells me you think of being married soon.”’ 
“I mean—it’s all so astoundingly new to me!” 


SAAT HAUNT ARAL OTR 


Sydney 


‘Marry me,” said Sydney Chamberlaine 
simply. His voice shook with the word. 

It was a nice voice, as his were nice eyes 
and compelling hands, just now doggedly 
busy with stripping the bark from a twig. 
Even a girl who didn’t love him might 
have ached to hear him. Meg looked at 
him once and looked away again. Looked 
back, and suffered his arms about her 
with a curious little cry that was half sur- 
render, half exasperation. 

“‘T knew when we came up here, this 
afternoon,” she stormed, “‘just what it 
was going to mean. I wanted to get away 
from here—free! I didn’t want to love 
you. I didn’t want you to love me. It’s 
all the most hopeless muddle. I’m not 
a marrying person—yet. Didn’t I tell 
you that from the first? I’m busy. I’ve 
got things I want to do. I haven’t got 
time to marry you now. I loathe the 
thought of marriage. I came out ‘for 


to admire—and for to see—’ 
27 
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He interrupted 
father—what became of him?” 
‘My father died when I was seventeen.” 


“Don’t quote poetry while being pro- 
posed to,” he said against her fresh, 
smooth cheek. 

She finished in spite of him, ‘‘‘ For to be- 
‘old this world so wide And you want 
to spoil it all.” 

“We'll go together, darling!” 





“Tt won’t be the same at all. New 
trunks, rolled-up rugs and umbrellas, 


shiny, formal hotels, porters bowing and 
scraping all over the shop. I wanted to 
go by myself! I wanted to belong to 
myself! I wanted a lark and a bat and 
a spree—to do crazy, romantic things— 
to do dangerous things—to do all! sorts of 
things vou’d never let me do in this world! 
I’m _ starved for adventure—just irre- 
sponsible, star-spangled adventure—after 
that nightmare over in France!” 

“Isn’t marriage the biggest adventure 
there is?”’ 

‘“‘Used to be, in the nineteenth century 
limited—not any more!”’ 

“What about love?” 

“There ain’t no such animal’—I mean 
I wish there weren’t!’”’ she breathed 
against his shoulder. 

“That’s blasphemy!”’ he said reproach- 
fully. 

She whispered: “I know it. But I 
don’t want to love you. I don’t want to 
marry you. You're trying to put a period 
to my fun.” 

“T’m not. I want to double it.” 

She cocked a level eyebrow, smiled a 
wry, small smile. ‘‘‘ Double, double, toil 
and trouble!’” 

“T wish you cared more for life and less 
for books,” he told her, holding her very 
close. 

“Bless you! It’s life I want! 
why I’m fighting you off.” 

“Fighting me, are you?”’ The eternal 
masculine suddenly tightened its clasp. 

“Oh-h, let me go, Syd—now, at once! 
I mean it! Please, Honey!”” She wrenched 
herself free with a rueful laugh. ‘‘ How 
can I talk sense to you—like that!” 

“‘T don’t want you to talk sense to me. 
I want to kiss you.” 

‘The final argument so far as the man’s 
concerned. Bien'—Kiss me!—I don’t 
mind.” 


That’s 


“FT DON’T want you not to mind. I 
want you to want to be kissed.” 

“Oh, you do!” she jibed sweetly. 
“Your Majesty’s rather fussy about it 
no? Well, how can I tell, dear old thing, 
uenL <2 

She made her apology a moment later, 
misty-eyed and shaken. ‘Oh, Syd—-I 
never—dreamed—I could care—like that! 
My heart’s pounding me to pieces!” 

He begged her huskily: “Say there never 
was any one—but me! Say there never 
will be.”’ 

At which, like the fine, chill spray of the 
waterfall just beyond them, reason touched 
and steadied her. 

“Let’s sit down here,” she said, drawing 
him by both hands to a big, black rock 
embroidered with fairy-like mosses, ‘‘and 
talk it all over, once again. Oh, if life 
were only all high C’s and sunrises, how 
simple it would be!” 

They sat there together, swinging their 
booted feet above the tumble and swish 
of the stream. She pushed his hand away 


and frowned on his yearning arm. 
“Don’t touch me. 
want to talk to you. 


No, I mean it! I 
Do you think | 


don’t know that you know your touch 


confuses my values, and all that? You’ve 
got me at a disadvantage then. I can’t 


use my head—and my heart—at the 
same time, and you know it. Be a good 
sport, Mr. Chamberlaine! All I ask is an 
even chance.” 

He said a bit moodily, shoving his hands 
into his trousers pockets to keep them 
neutral, “‘ You sound as if you were fighting 
for your life, Meg.” 

There was a rapier-gleam in the eves 
she lifted to him swiftly. ‘“I am—in a 
way. Fighting for the life I'd mapped 
out for myself.” 

“T only want to make you happy—if 
you'll let me. Id like to give you the 
whole show to play with.” 

“T know you would, you dearest— 
No—I didn’t mean to say it! As yeu 
were!—I know you would—but suppose 
what I want you can’t give me! Suppose 
you couldn’t give me anything without 
taking away the immediate jewel of my 
soul—my freedom!” 

‘Why are you so keen on freedom?”’ he 
asked, unsmiling, frankly wounded. 


HE folded her arms, a characteristic 

gesture, curiously implying a sort of 
aloneness. ‘‘Because I’ve never had as 
much as I want of it. And I was born with 
a hunger and thirst for it. Syd, I told you 
my mother once taught school in a little 
town in Tennessee, didn’t I?” 

“Yes,” he said gently. There was an 
incredible gentleness in all he said and did, 
a sweetness of nature solidly rooted in 
strength. 

‘Well, she married the minister of the 
Presbyterian church there. And, my 
dear, to the end of her days she stayed 
put—if vou see what I mean—when all 
of her except the merest smiling. shell 
screamed to be out and away. I was her 
only child. I know. It was in me before 
I was born, to be terrified of being bound. 
I’m choked with memories of places she 
wanted to see—and never did; music she 
wanted to hear—things she wanted to do 
people she wanted to know. She had a 
passion for the sea—and she died out of 
sight, out of sound, out of smell of it, 
shut in by big, blind mountains with their 
heads smothered in the clouds!”’ 

““My sweetheart—are you crving?”’ 

She dashed the back of her hand across 
her eyes like a boy. ‘“‘Yes—I am. No 
don’t touch me, please! I’m all right.” 


She would not even let him have her 


hand to hold. 

“Tm afraid of you. You're the thing 
I always knew would get me, some day 
and I’m not ready yet.” 

“T won’t touch you,” said Sydney 
quietly. ‘‘Tell me some more about your 
mother. Did she die when you were a 
little girl?” 

“Not too little to know what she died 
of,”’ answered the girl beside him bitterly. 
“Starvation. She made me_ promise, 
when she knew it was all up with her 
they called it anemia, the two local doc 
tors—to get out of Pine Tree Gap before 
I was grown—and I did. My father sent 
me to his sister in Boston. I went to 
school. Then to a business college. 1 
was secretary for a while to the head of a 
big publishing house back there. It was 
he who helped me get over to France when 
we went into the war. You know, 
Syd—” 


her to ask, “Your 


Meg told him simply. ‘He didn’t mind 
the Gap. He liked it. He was the stuff 
the early saints were made of. Long 
line of it back of him—Puritans, aboli- 
tionists, all that sort of thing—vou see? 
Self-sacrifice was almost an obsession with 
him. He died a very happy man.” S!¢ 
added mordantly ‘‘—Having sacrificed mr y 
mother among his other possessions.” 

“Don’t, Meg!” 

“All right, I won't. But, Syd, can't 
you see it all? She went there to teach 
for a year. She was just out of schoc|, 
He had a profile like a stained-glass knig! t 
and the background of an adoring congie- 
gation in a little white church, for roman: c. 
She was all white muslin and apple-blos- 
soms. They fell in love. It must have 
been an idyll while it lasted—white fire 
at the steps of the altar. They were 
married. I was born, and she almost died. 
But she didn’t die—no, she stayed there 
the rest of her life, going to church, sewing 
on fusty flannel petticoats, holding moth- 
ers’ meetings, cooking, scrubbing, washing, 
ironing, and going to church again. All 
her dreams—and she had a raft of them— 
fell to pieces, unlived. She hadn’t much 
time to read, she never saw a play, never 
went to a concert again. High price to 
pay, wasn’t it—for one midsummer’s 
madness!” 

“Meg, darling, vou sha'’n’t talk like 
that! You’re distorting things, deliber- 
ately. She may have been a very hap; y 
woman.” 

“So he used to say. 

‘“*He—your father? 
Meg?” 

“He was like you in a way,” said Meg 
rather low. She knew the blow she dealt. 

“Like me! How?” 

“Oh, he was always gentle, as you are. 
And very strong, at getting his own way. 
And utterly honorable. He even looked 
« little like you—tall and slender—with 
wonderful eyes.” 

“Meg, do you think that, honestly?” 

“Do I think what?” 

“Are my eves wonderful—to you?” 


I know better.” 
What was he like, 


S HE leaped down from the rock and stood, 
one hand about the silver-mottled stem 
of ayoung kukui. The look she threw over 
her shoulder was full of a wistful mockery. 
“You see, it means nothing to you. You 
don’t get me at all. I might just as 
well have been reciting ‘Paradise Lost. 
All you care for is—Me and You—isn’t 
eee 

He was beside her, his arms relentlessly 
about her. ‘It’s all there is in the world. 
I'll show you.”’ 

“After which I shall choke to death, 
pleasantly and lingeringly, in the bosom 
of your family. No, dear boy!” 

“IT say ves, dear girl!” (The feel of 
his arms about her slim, young shoul 
ders!) ; 

“You'd want me to pay calls, and give 
smug little dinner-parties, and play bricge, 
and talk servants to other women.” 

“Ts that just as bad as going to chur h 
and making flannel petticoats and all ile 
rest of it?” 

“It’s worse. 
going to church.”’ ; 
‘‘Isn’t there an object in being a wile 
his ardent voice caressed the word, sank 


There’s an object in 
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MEG made her apology a moment later, misty-eyed and shaken: “Oh, Syd—I 
never dreamed—I could care-—like that! My heart’s pounding me to pieces!”’ 
“Say there never was any one but me! Say there never will be!’”’ he begged her huskily 
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to a diffident, deeper note—“‘and—and a 
mother, perhaps?” 

Meg steeled herself to a semblance of 
impersonality: ‘Of course there’s an ob- 
ject, a very lofty one—if that’s the sort 
of thing you like. Which it isn’t, for me. 
No, Syd!”’ She beat the flat of one hand 
lightly against his chest, resisting with 
every fiber of her body the tender com- 
pulsion of his arms. “I’ve got the thing 
I’ve always wanted within my reach—al- 
most! Manila, Yokohama, Tokio, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Peking, Delhi, Singapore, Simla! 
She strung cities like beads upon a string; 
her voice broke with the surge of the 
wanderer’s desire. ‘‘You can’t cage me 
any more than you could cage a frigate- 
bird, the black-winged ones that follow in 
the wake of a ship—remember? You’d 
only break both our hearts and set this 
tidy little town by the ears. Better let 
each other go—and forget—while we can!” 

“Suppose we can’t!”’ he said stubbornly 
and stooped to kiss her. 

She had not feared his touch for nothing. 
She knew herself. Words fell away from 
her. All her sharp-edged, glittering de- 
fense crumbled and sank. As his lips 
touched hers again, she shut her eyes; her 
hands crept up around his neck. She 
caught her breath in a sob that hurt. It 
was more in that moment than ‘surrender; 
it was abandonment. 

“T’m my mother’s 
ways!” she murmured. 

He didn’t hear her. 
he should. 





daughter—both 


She hadn’t meant 


"THAT night he told his mother that he 

was going to marry Meg Van Dorn, 

and asked his mother to go to see her. 
“She’s at the beach,” he said, “in one 

of those little cottages, you know— 

and, Madre, be sweet to her, please! 


berlaine, ignoring the filial olive-branch 
and keeping her chin well up. 

“T know it. That’s why I ask you to 
go to see her now.” 

“Have vou known so few girls of your 
kind in the Islands—and elsewhere— 
that you must lose your head over this 
ah—’’ 

“Young lady,” suggested Sydney, 
equally the velvet glove upon the hand of 
steel. 

“VYoung—lady—” accepted his mother 
with an intonation incredibly disdainful. 

“Does it make any difference, now, how 
many I have known—or haven’t?”? Sydney 
lit a cigarette with steady fingers. ‘I’ve 
told you, Madre, that I’m going to marry 
her. I hope you'll be friends. She’s a 
very unusual girl.”’ 

“So I should judge!” 

An endearing boyishness showed for 
a moment through Sydney’s controlled 
courtesy. ‘She makes al! the other 
women look tame as house-cats!”’ 

“Indeed?” 

“See here, Madre,” he begged win- 
ningly, “don’t make up your mind before 
you meet her! You can be such a peach 
when you vant to—and this means a lot 





’ 


’ 





to me. Don’t let yourself be influenced 
by anything a lot of gossiping old 
women—”’ 


“Ah—then there is a certain amount 
of gossip about her? You admit it?” 

“She’s young and good-looking and 
going around by herself.” Sydney stif- 
fened slightly. 

“Young women of our class do not as 
a rule go about alone, in all parts of the 
earth.” 

““Oh, Madre, you can’t use the old yard- 
stick any longer! The war changed a 





She’s not like other girls.” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine smiled in a 
rather mirthless way for which she 
felt she might be forgiven. Mother 
and son were sitting together after 
dinner on the screened and lamp-lit 
veranda of the big, white house on 
Wyllie Street, and something in 
Mrs. Chamberlaine’s manner sug- 
gested that she had just been dealt 
a mortal blow by the hand of a be- 
loved traitor. Which was probably 
about what she felt. She was 
always one to make her implications 
clear. 

She leaned back in a large, chintz- 
cushioned armchair of Bilibid wicker 
and folded her white, capable hands 
in her embroidered linen lap. Syd- 
ney stood against the railing, a fine, 
dignified figure of a young man, with 
his clear, hazel eyes tenderly def- 
erential upon his mother’s face, and 
smiled down at her, waiting. 

“T will not pretend,” said Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine, who had, through long acquain- 
tance with parliamentary usage as chairman 
of one committee or another, acquired, 
even in private life, a precision of state- 
ment most impressive—‘ I will not pretend 
that this comes as asurprise tome. Ihave 
feared it for several days. She is a young 
woman traveling alone, is she not?” 

“Tf you want to call her that,” replied 
Sydney amiably, “which I hope you won't 
—to any one but me—in that especial 
tone of voice, Madre.” 

“JT have not seen her,” said Mrs. Cham 





A NEW NAME 


Another writer new to 
Goop HousEKEEPING will 
make her bow next month 
in a story called ‘The 
Sweetest of Memories.” 
The woman was happily 
married, she loved her hus- 
band, but—there was al- 
ways that memory of some 
one else. Look for Shirley 
Seifert’s name in November 


lot of things. Girls go pretty much any- 
where they please.”’ 

“ A certain sort of girl.” 

Sydney folded his arms with a brusk 
gesture of controlled resentment. ‘Don’t 
say anything you'll be sorry for. She’s 
going to be your daughter, remember!” 

“Oh, I bow to the inevitable,” said Mrs. 
Chamberlaine. “Is she—ah—expecting 
mer 

“Naturally.” 

In the dusk, the two faces so curiously 
alike in modeling and contour, so curiously 
unlike in play of expression, showed palely 


composed and courteous. Then Sydney 
leaned forward in a way that brought the 
light from the open door across his eves, 
and instantly he was another creature, full 
of ardent youth. 

“Madre,” he said winningly, “you don’t 
want to ruin everything for me, do vou?” 

“That has not been the object of my 
life so far,” said Mrs. Chamberlaine. grap- 
pling desperately for her accustomed 
serenity. 

“Do you think I can be happy if you 
don’t like my wife?” 

‘Since vou are so determined to make 
her that, I see no reason why you should 
stop to consider my views in the matter.” 

Syduey dropped down upon the arm of 
the Bilibid chair and encircled his mother’s 
shoulders with a sudden coaxing gesture. 
Just as suddenly her steely calm relaxed. 
She drooped toward him, leaned her care- 
fully-coiffed gray head against his sleeve. 
Caresses were rare between them; this 
one had a sort of painful sweetness, almost 
the preliminary of a compact. 

‘“* Madre,”’ he whispered, presently. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Tt’s going to be all right, isn’t it?” 

For the second time that day Mrs. 
Chamberlaine’s eyes were wet. “Have 
I ever denied you anything?” 

“But I want you to like her—to love 
her! Just give her fifteen minutes, and 
you won’t be able to help it.” 

“T will give her fifteen minutes,”’ said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine with a touch of reluc- 
tant humor. She wiped her eyes furtively. 

“That’s a lady!” 

“Only, Sydney, my dear—don’t you 
really think you might bring her to see 
me, instead of sending me forth to see her? 
After all, I am the older woman.” 

“Of course, I will,’ said Sydney 
soothingly. ‘I'll bring her out to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“While theiron is hot,’’ commented 
his mother with tender sardonicism. 

“Exactly!” said Sydney, bestow- 
ing a kiss on the top of the silvery- 
netted head. 

He was, as Meg herself had said 
of him, amazingly strong at getting 
his own way—and generous after 
he had got it. He went off, half 
an hour or so later, to Meg, of course, 
leaving his ntother almost reconciled 
to the interloper; satisfied, at least, 
of the untouched depth of her son’s 
feeling where she herself was con- 
cerned. Which was in its way a 
considerable achievement. 


E explained to Meg, seated in 

his roadster, on some high curve 
of the Round Top road, watching an 
adolescent moon grow yellow as it 
melted down the sky. ‘I promised 
my mother I’d bring you to see her 
tomorrow afternoon. She wants so much 
to know you.” 

“She would!” commented Meg with a 
flicker of cynicism. ‘Was she very dil- 
ficult, Syd?” 

Sydney looked pained. 

“Or didn’t you mean to tell me about 
that part of it?”? She leaned closer within 
the curve of his arm, half-shut her Romany 
eyes, and laughed a little. ‘Oh, my dear 

my darling dear!—you’re so transparent. 
Do you think I can’t tell that you've 
bullied your mother into saying she was 
willing to meet me? (Continued on page 50) 
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Ardent workers for the Maternity Bill, as they came from the Senate chamber in triumph: 
Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, Sen. William Kenyon, Mrs. Frances Parkinson Keyes, Mrs. Maude 
Wood Park, Mrs. Harriet Upton Taylor, Sen. Charles Curtis, Sen. Morris Sheppard 


Letters from a Senator's Wife 


Important news of national import which is told nowhere else 


By Frances 


EAR Lovltse, 

You can imagine with what 
eagerness I tore open the tiny 
envelop addressed in Carl’s 

handwriting when it reached me yesterday, 
and with what delight I learned, from the 
tiny card slipped through yours and his 
with a white ribbon, that little Nancy had 
safely arrived. The letter that came to- 
day, telling me how unusually well every- 
thing had gone with you both, made me 
happier still. No woman who has as 
much as I have has a right to say to any 
other woman, “I envy you”—and yet 
I can’t help saying it—the possession of 
a little daughter seems to me one of the 
most precious in the world. Share her 
with me all you can, as time goes on, won’t 
you? And let me do for her some of the 
things that I should have enjoyed doing 
lor a daughter of my own, if I had had one. 

It has been very hot here this last 
month. I shall probably not be able to 
refrain from mentioning that several times 
before I finish this letter, but no matter 
how many times I mentioned it, I could 
not make you realize how hot, for the 
clean, dry, shimmering heat, nearly al- 
Ways disappearing at sundown, which we 
Sometimes get for a few days at a time in 
the Connecticut Valley, can give you no 
idea of the sticky, coppery, sullen violence 
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of torridity which day after day and night 
after night holds Washington in its grip 
through the summer. In the shade the 
thermometer may sometimes rashly sink 
’way down to ninety-eight or so, but it 
seems hard to find any shade. 

There has not, at all events, seemed 
to be much in the Capitol, where I have 
spent a good deal of time. By means of 
what is called a “special order,” it had 
been agreed to take up the Maternity Bill 
on the 28th of June during the hour of 
morning business—twelve to two—al- 
though the Coal Bill, which was the ‘“‘un- 
finished business”’ before the Senate then, 
would have to come up promptly at two 
o’clock. As I entered the Senate Chamber, 
it gave me somehow the impression of a 
big schoolroom near the end of the school 
year, filled with a crowd of hot, tired pupils 
who wished they could get out of it, no 
matter how many unlearned lessons they 
left -behind them. There is never, as 
I have said before, any ventilation worth 
mentioning in the Capitol, and the fact 
that fifteen members of the House of 
Representatives died of respiratory diseases 
last year gives one food for thought. On 
this particular day—and all the rest of 
that week—the atmosphere seemed thick 
enough to cut witha knife. The Chamber 
was almost full, most of the men dressed 
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in pale-gray flannels or Palm Beach suits, 
a few in pure white linen, and from the 
galleries hung numerous charts showing 
the figures and statistics of the production 
and transportation of coal, exactly as 
charts are hung up in schoolrooms. 

It was only a few minutes after twelve 
when Senator Kenyon, who had risen al- 
most immediately, was “recognized,” and 
though he was inevitably interrupted 
several times before he started, he made 
a clear, concise, and masterly speech, 
laying the Maternity Bill again before the 
Senate. 

Then Senator Sheppard obtained the 
floor and made a speech which I shall never 
forget as long as I live. I wish the closing 
sentences could be printed in capital letters, 
and burned into the brain of every man 
and woman in this country who is indif- 
ferent to the great cause which he has 
championed. 

“Mr. President, if this nation declines 
to take the necessary steps to end the ap- 
palling waste of the lives of mothers and 
children in America, a destruction exceed- 
ing every vear our total casualties in the 
most stupendous and terrible war of his- 
tory, it will invite severest censure. The 
mother who faces death in childbirth is 
as much a soldier as the uniformed hero 
on the field of arms. The World War has 
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ended, but not her battles or her martyr- 
doms. Through all the centuries that 
are yet to come, whenever a human life 
is to be ushered into existence, she must 
go down into the valley of another Marne, 
the shadow of another Somme. For her, 
and for the life that flowers from her blood 
and tears, it is a compelling duty to provide 
every possible safeguard, to devise every 
possible protection.” 

Do you wonder—lying there safe with 
little Nancy’s head on your breast, and 
everything that money and skill and love 
can do to make that hard road that you 
have just trodden a little easier for you— 
that it seemed for a moment as if even the 
opponents of the bill, in the Senate that 
day, were stirred into thinking of the 
thousands of mothers who have not had 
this fostering care, and that one of them 
even sent a note to Senator Sheppard 
which read, ‘* You have made a wonderful 
speech, and vour bill will pass.” 

But it did not stir them enough to let 
a vote on the bill go through that day. 
Five minutes later, Senator Broussard 
arose, and, in spite of Mr. Kenyon’s pro- 
tests, spoke for one solid hour against 
prohibition. By that time, two o'clock 
had arrived, and the Coal Bill came auto- 
matically before the Senate. 

The following day the Maternity Bill 
was again made a special order for the 
morning hour and this time Senator 
King rose and spoke for more than an 
hour on the Sales Tax! Senator Kenyon 
was powerless: the presiding officer was 
powerless. There is no rule, except the 
very rarely used one of cloture, that can 
prevent a Senator from getting up at any 
time, and speaking’as long as he sees fit, on 
any subject. If the smallest woman’s 
club, in the most insignificant village, 
conducted its business in such a way, it 
would be an object of scorn to every man 
in the place! Yet what is probably the 
strongest legislative body in the world to- 
day can not or will not govern 
its affairs in any other way. 





Letters from a Senator’s Wife 


away with the hour of morning business, 
since one legislative day can not pass into 
another without adjournment—so that it 
was not until the twenty-second of July that 
the Maternity Bill came up again. Mean- 
while, hearings on the bill before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in the House 
had begun again, with many of the fine 
speakers that have appeared for it before 
pleading for it again, and many new ones, 
too—among them General Sawyer, the 
President’s physician. And meanwhile the 
weather had, incidentally, kept getting 
hotter and hotter, and I was feeling pretty 
tired and blue, and kept thinking of you all 
at home, and wishing that I could get there 
so that we could celebrate my birthday 
together, as we’ve been doing ever since I 
was seven years old. 

When the twenty-second finally arrived, 
I tried desperately hard not to think about 
the party we would be having at Pine 
Grove Farm if I were there, and not to be 
silly or homesick, but I didn’t succeed very 
well, for you know my birthday has al- 
ways been the big day of the vear for me, 
just as Christmas is for some people, and 
Thanksgiving for others, and so on. And 
when I took my seat in the gallery, be- 
tween Mrs. Lenroot and Mrs. Sheppard— 
there were a great many Senators’ wives 
there that day, more than I have seen in 
a long time, and Mrs. Towner and Mrs. 
Longworth as well—and found that an- 
other speech against the bill was being 
made, it seemed to me as if I couldn’t sit 
and listen to it! But I’ve never found yet 
that running away from a hard thing 
makes it any easier, so I sat still, and 
gritted my teeth—and waited. And—as 
usual in such cases—what finally happened 
was worth waiting for. 

The speech against the bill ended. 
Senator Kenyon rose, and in his wonder- 
fully swift, fluent, clear-cut way refuted 
every charge that had been made against 
it. And finally he said: 








Another thing — besides the 
aforementioned tropical temper- 
ature—that made my blood boil 
that day, was that I do not be- | 
lieve there was a single man in 
the Senate who did not know by | 
that time how he was going to 
vote, and the whole ‘thing- might 
have been settled in fifteen min- 
utes- And vet, after the Coal 
Bill had been sent: back-to Com- 
mittee, which; to me, hardly | 
seemed fair either, for that, too, 
might just as well-have been de- 
cided one way or another then 
and there—and the Maternity 
Bill had- been made the ‘ unfin- 
ished -buSiness”’ in its stead, the 
best arrangement. that could be 
made was to obtain ‘unanimous 


consent”? to vote on it at four 
o’clock -in the afternoon of the 
tenth legislative da, after the 


30th of June, all speeches after 
three o'clock on that day being 
limited to five minutes in length. | 
The tenth legislative day took 
a long-time to arrive, for the | 
Senate is not in session on Sun- 
days, of course,-or on Saturdays | 
during the summer, and moreover 
it kept ‘“‘recessing’’ instead of | 
‘adjourning ’’—because that docs 


A Splendid 


Renouncement 


*"TSHERE is no objection on the part 

of the Treasury Department to 
the administrative features of the Shep- 
pard-Towner Bill now before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Should 


the bill be passed, the Public Health 


Service will render every assistance pos- 
sible to the Children’s Bureau.” This 
statement, part of a letter addressed to 
the Secretary of Labor by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, was read bv 
Judge Towner at the final committee 
hearing. on the bill. It marked the 
close of a fight to win its administration 
by the Public Health Service and re- 
moved. .the last valid objection to the 
bill raised by Chairman Winslow and 
mémbers of his committee. What will 
the committee and the House do now: 








“Here is the testimony of a Senator’s 
wife—Mrs. Keyes—before my committee, 
She lives up in New Hampshire. She 
says—” and he went on to repeat the little 
story that I had told—the story of some- 
thing that happened in our village—to show 
why I began to feel, long ago, that we must 
have Federal help for the mothers and 
babies in this country. 

“The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
Mr. President,” he ended, and then went 
on to give the wonderful testimony of Dr, 
Baker of New York City. And I sat there 
with all the blueness and homesickness 
gone, of course, in a perfect glow of sur- 
prises and pride, because Mr. Kenyon, 
to whom the women of America owe more 
than they will ever know for the way in 
which he has fought for them, had given 
me the most wonderful birthday present 
I ever had in my life. 

But that wasn’t all! The cake had been 
brought in, but the candles hadn’t been 
lighted, so to speak! And, after a few 
minutes they were. For when a few trivial 
amendments had been offered and accepted, 
and a few more important—and more dan- 
gerous—ones had been offered and turned 
down flat, there was a call for the aves and 
nays, and by a vote of sixty-three to sezen— 
acting as nearly unanimously as I have 
ever seen it do—the Senate passed the 
Maternity Bill! I got up with my heart 
thumping and the tears of joy rolling down 
my cheeks, and went out into the corridor, 
where I fell—literally—into the arms of 
Mrs. Maude Wood Parke and Mrs. Harriet 
Upton Taylor and some of the other splen- 
did women with whom I’ve been privileged 
to work. We went down-stairs, where 
Senator Curtis, the Republican “ whip,” 
and Senator Sheppard, and Senator Kenyon 
—and incidentally numerous photographers 
—were waiting for us, and out between 
the marble columns down the marble steps. 
And that day the sun was shining in an 
absolutely unclouded heaven! 

But vou must not think that 
I have spent all my time at the 
| Capitol. I have done a good 
| many other things besides, and 
| most of them have been very 
| pleasant. There have been sev- 
eral informal receptions at the 
Dean Place, which the new 
Woman’s Foundation, of which I 
wrote Sarah not long ago, has 
wisely begun to use at once, gen- 
erously giving four acres of the 
beautiful, shadyeestate for a much- 
needed children’s playground. 
The Foundation is making the 
fine old house that is there al- 
ready serve for a club building 
until the splendid new ones that 
are being planned have’ been 
erected, and one of the receptions 
was given in honor of Mrs. 
Coolidge by the officers of the 
Foundation. Mrs. Calhoun. the 
|| president, who has an unusually 
|| sweet and gracious personality, 
| and was looking especially lovely 
| that afternoon in a filmy cream- 
1 colored lace dress, and the vice- 
| presidents received the thousand 
|| or more guests, including: prac- 
tically all official Washington that 
| has had the courage to stay here 





and swelter. The Navy Band. in 
its white uniforms, played, and 
delicious (Continued on page 118) 














The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 


Cut out this section; folded part 
shown below is to be pasted here 


Cut out this strip (one of the same size cut from plain 
white paper will do as well), fold forward on lines BB 
and backward on lines AA. Paste strips AA on 
back of screen. Cut film carefully and paste ends as 
indicated. Insert at right of screen and pull slowly 
to the left. Use books to hold screen upright; or paste 
screen in bottom of small box, cut out section as 
marked, and turn box on side to imitate arch of 
theater. After using, films may be wound on spools 
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Little things respond to love, but will the fierce 
beasts of the gungle meet kindness with mercy ? 


Miss Squier answers in the final instalment of 


The 


By 


MY 


NHIS is not my story, except in- 
cidentally. It is the story of 

a Bengal tigress named Princess, 

with a coat of dull gold striped 

with ebony. A_ restless, sullen tigress, 
padding the length of her narrow cage, with 
amber eyes staring out at some vision 
beyond the iron bars, with tawny lips 
half drawn back from white, pointed fangs. 
A tigress with something high and noble 
in her steady pacing, her air of absolute 
detachment from everything around her. 

Princess lives in a motion-picture stu- 
dio’s menagerie now, but there was a 
time when she knew the hot, marshy smell 
of the Bengal jungles, when she crouched, 
tense in every muscle, to spring upon a fat 
bullock, when she padded through narrow 
jungle trails to drink at the hidden pool 
which only the forest creatures knew. 

She was caught in a tiger pit, they told 
me, when little more than a cub. She 
had been purchased first by a circus, and 
then by the motion-picture company which 
owns her now. They told me she was 
fierce and utterly without affection. And 
indeed she looked so, pacing back and 
forth in her iron-barred cage, her breath 
coming in a hissing snarl as she noted our 
presence, her amber eyes widening ever 
so little as she caught our scent. 

Still I could not think Princess was so 
terrible. I could not find it in my heart 
to be afraid of her. I pitied her. There 
was something unbearably pathetic in 
her constant pacing. It seemed to me that 
I. could actually feel the longing of her 
caged heart to be out in the open again, 
to lope down jungle trails, to lie stretched 
out on rocks warm with Indian sunshine. 
There was no enmity in the look she turned 
on us, only indifference, and—was it 
pleading? 

It was my first visit to the studio. And 
I carried away with me that picture of 
Princess in her cramped cage, pacing, 
pausing, sniffing at the air heavy with 
human scent, her amber eyes seeing some- 
thing afar off, something we could not 
understand— 

Then I discovered that the keeper of 
the menagerie was an old friend of mine. 
“Pudgy” he was nicknamed. He was 
short and rotund, and trained animals with 
kindness instead of whips. I had known 
him in the Puget Sound country when 
Brother and I were children. A woods- 
man he had been then, and with a tiny 
little cabin near Green Point. We had 
Visited him often, for he shared our love 
lor the things of the open. He had had 
a tame deer whose name was Nellie, and 
he had nursed back to health a bobcat 
that he had rescued from a trap in the 
High Sierras. It was not strange that 
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with his love of animals Pudgy should 


finally come into a position as keeper of a 
motion-picture menagerie. Many years 
had passed since we had seen each other, 
but when we met by chance—I was of the 
press—we renewed old acquaintance, and 
found pleasure in talking of Puget Sound 
and of the woods creatures we had loved. 

Through him I came to know personally 
the animals in the menagerie. I was intro- 
duced to the Russian wolves, to the lions, 
to the bears, and to Princess, the tigress. 
I think he liked her best of all the wild 
things there, and I am sure I did. There 
was something about her cheated strength, 
her restrained power, that made my heart 
go out to her. I never failed to visit her 
when I went to the studio, and I liked to 
think that she knew me and recognized 
me as a friend. 

It was several weeks after Pudgy and 
I renewed old friendship that they told 
me at the studio that Princess, the glorious 
Bengal tigress, was to be killed. She had 
grown unmanageable for picture work, 
they said, too sullen and too treacherous. 
The picture in hand called for a tiger hunt. 
She was to be sacrificed for the sake of 
reality and shot down. Her pelt, they 
added, would be worth a great deal of 
money. 

But I could not think of Princess in 
terms of a pelt that was worth money. 
I felt as if a human being had been sen- 
tenced to death. Because she could not 
find it in her royal heart to cringe beneath 
the trainer’s lash, she was to die; because 
she was queenly and unafraid, she no 
longer had the right to live. 

I have seen the tortures wild animals 
go through in making pictures. How they 
are prodded with pointed sticks, made to 
jump into water from great heights, and 
forced to run through blazing brush. I 
have seen lions and tigers struck cruelly 
on their sensitive noses to make them 
register rage. All these things had -Prin-* 


cess suffered from trainers and directors. 


I did not blame her for rebelling. 

I came upon Pudgy as he sat on a bench 
near Princess’s cage, his chin in his hand, 
and he was staring at her while she paced 
restlessly back and forth with hissing in- 
takes of breath. 

“They are going to kill her,” he said 
slowly, ‘“‘just because they can’t break 
her spirit.” 

I sat beside him, and together we 
watched Princess. Pudgy told me how he 
had tried to ease the fear and hatred of 
humans in the heart of the jungle tigress 
by being especially nice to her. How, 
when she had hurt herself jumping from 
a springboard into a lake with sharp 
rocks in it, he had gone into the cage and 
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bathed the swollen paw, and how she had 
licked his hand with her huge, grating 
tongue. Once she had had a swelling on 
her throat; he was the only one whom she 
suffered to minister to it. And again, 
when she had sickened with fever, he 
had stayed in her cage a night and a day, 
moistening her tongue with water and 
watching until her eyes lost their glazed 
stare and became normal once more. 

“And they’re going to kill her,” he 
repeated slowly, ‘“‘just because she can’t 
understand the. treatment they’ve given 
her—because she’s not afraid of their 
whips any more.” 

His voice almost broke. And my heart 
went out to him and to the tawny wild 
thing in the barred cage. If he could 
only make the Powers understand, I told 
him. If only he could make them realize 
that Princess was_not wantonly ferocious, 
only tortured into savagery by unkind 
treatment. He shook his head. The 
Powers, he said, understood nothing that 
did not have a dollar mark attached. 

So the day was set when Princess was 
to die. It was to be in the out-of-door 
arena, an oval piece of ground enclosed 
in upright bars and strong steel wire. 
At the back was a miniature thicket of 
bamboo, ferns, and marsh grass. At the 
front was the camera cage. strongly barred 
to prevent danger from the wild animals 
being photographed in action. 

I did not visit the menagerie that day 
because I wanted to see the tigress killed. 
I had only been told that an interesting 
picture was being made in the arena. I 
pushed my way through the double line 
of carpenters, actors, and onlookers, to 
the very bars of the huge out-of-door 
cage. The camera man was already in his 
barred enclosure, and inside the arena the 
director, a slim-waisted man with a black 
mustache, was outlining the action of the 
scene to the hero of the picture, who, at- 
tiredsin a hunting costume, dabbed at his 
face with a yellow powder-puff. 

“The tiger comes bounding out of the 
jungle,” the director was saying, ‘‘and ycu 
shoot from behind that log. Never mind 
if you don’t get her the first shot. I'll 
have my gun on her, and I'll finish her off. 
There’s no danger.” 

My heart stopped and then thumped 
painfully. I had stumbled by accident 
on the very day of Princess’s execution. 
I felt sickened. I could not bear te stay 
and see her shot at—wounded first by 
an ill-aimed rifle, then fired upon until 
she dropped, an inert mass of tawny gold 
and black— 

I turned away, tried to press through 
the crowd. But there were too many 
people. (Continued on page 140) 
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The most striking point of this evening cloak of rose velvet and ermine is the 
tremendous width given to the slecve | 





, Whi } carry out to the letter the pre epts 
ordained by Paris in the matter of sleeves. It is richly lined with silver cloth 







Having curled, uncurled, and glycerined plumes, the modiste now resorts to clip- 


ping to gain the stubby effect presented in the Maria Guy hat of brown panne velvet 
al right, which sweeps upward, then downward in a more than winsome manner 
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Upon an inviting expanse of black 
ostrich winds its way around the crown to 
further nestle under the brim. From Georgette 
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Paris Promotes Short and Straight, or Long, 


Flaring “fackets, and Low-Girdled 










or Beltless Frocks for Daytime 
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HE Chinese movement mentioned 
several months agoin these columns 
is gathering force this season, 

several of the couturiers drawing their in- 
spiration from China—from the costumes 
of mandarin and coolie, from old Chinese 
paintings, brocade and embroideries. Not 
that the Chinese influence is by any means 
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CABLE NEWS OF PARIS OPENINGS 


y 
\ 


GNES shows slender and straight, or svide 

and straight falling frocks, girdled at top 
hips. Sleeves are long and flaring to wrist, em- 
broidered in a Chinese effect. Lelong silhouette 
is slender, girdled at top hips, with skirts above 
ankles. Sleeves are long and wide or close at 
wrist. Some close corsages attached to skirts at 
tips. Three-quarter length preferred for tailored 
‘kets which flare slightly from hips. Chanel’s 
silhouette is straight and slender, showing short 
skirts below straight, short chemise blouses girdled 
at waist-line with a narroze belt under half-length, 
straight jackets. Some long, straight cloaks. 
Madeleine et Madeleine’s gozvns are slender and 
draped about figure with an uneven line at hem. 
Jackets are tunic length. Jenny features tubelike 
smock blouses slightly longer than half-length 
jackets. Skirts are short, waist-line at hips, sleeves 
wide. Lanvin sponsors loose swinging, fur- 
bordered jackets bloused slightly over hips. Low, 
boat-shaped necks featured by Worth on day 
gowns. Many straight, beltless frocks flaring 
below hips. Loose, straight, fur-edged jackets. 
Renée’s straight frocks girdled low on hips blouse 
ghtly over girdle. Poiret shows moyen age lines 
vith full, wide skirts sewn to semi-ftted corsage. 
Odd sleeves. Drecoll features hip-length fur 
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predominant in the collections, but many 
models show a marked Chinese note in the 
form of colorful embroideries, tassels, 
sleeves, girdles, or varied coat-shapes. 
The edges of coat or skirt, for instance, 
are bordered with galon or embroidery in 
the Chinese fashion. This decorative 
edge is done in gold or colors—in metal, 
silk, or wool—and the effect is charming. 
Premet employs the big bow in the back 
and features the Chinese sleeve with a wide 
cuff Wide cuffs, indeed, appear on many 
of the newest Premet models, and this 
house also makes much of a decorative hem 
of velvet on frocks of shimmering metal 
lamé—the velvet being slightly darker in 
color than the changeable metal fabric. 
The Chinese jacket which appeared last 
season is shown again—loose and straight, 
with smart but scant embroidery—the 
skirt below being straight and narrow. 
This style is especially adapted to evening 
cloaks, which lend themselves well to the 
amazing Chinese embroideries, and to 
house-gowns, which are gorgeous in color. 
Some new jackets, in contrast to the 


Gray baby lamb brought from its native land, the 
inspiration that made the Redfern coat below, 
closely following the lines of the Russian blouse 


For street wear, dresses follocv a straight and nar- 
row path, witnessed by this gown of black velvet 
half-way concealing a black satin girdle and cuffs 
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Georgette alone could compress such chic in a hat 
of black velvet crowned with black faille. The 
piquant bow duplicates the fabric of the brim 


A new note is struck in the girdleless frocks of the 
winter illustrated in the effective dress of dull rose 
duvetyn, collared with gray fur, at right below 
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style described above, are close-fitting to 
the waistline and flare in shallow—very 
shallow—godets from the hips, over nar- 
row underskirts. The collars and revers 
of these jackets are hardly larger than 
those on a man’s coat, a silver fox scarf 
being worn about the throat. 

For the coat-frock the collar is usually of 
fur and, although not of extravagant size, 
envelops the throat comfortably. With 
the wide cuffs a muff is almost unnecessary 
—and muffs are, so to speak, not smart 
this season, although they will be carried 
as usual in cold weather. Molyneux col- 
lars coats and wraps with brown caracul, 
which is very smart and pretty. 

As to the silhouette—there is not one 
silhouette but many. Molyneux, for in- 
stance, is making evening frocks with close 
flat corsages and wide full skirts which 
sweep the floor. By contrast the Molyneux 
street frocks are short and straight—the 
two silhouettes being equally effective. 

The beltless frock is a feature of the new 
fashion, and a straight beltless tunic over 
a narrow underskirt is one of the smartest 


Beltless frocks are a feature of the new fashions 
and straight, beltless tunics over a narrow under- 
skirt are one of the smartest models in this style 


Callot combines startling colors in this dress of 
violet satin with a peplum and front design of 
rose satin embroidered in violet. Hat from Reboux 


CALLOT 





MARGAINE LACROIX 


New are the fla re adopted by the coat of this Mar- 
gaine La roix suit of dark blue velvet and the 
apron front of the skirt lined with deep rose faille 


Loose box-coats are youthful and becoming and 
more so than ever when of black velvet banded 
009; h p 1777 a , 

with ermine and topped by awhite duzetyn hat 


models in this style. Skirts are longer, 
but for street wear the length: is still above 
the ankles. And the wide skirts—for some 
of them are rather wide—fall softly. 

Miler Sceurs are showing slender, grace- 
ful frocks, often unbelted—just a crosswise 
fold or two formed by the slight tightening 
in at the top of the hips of the long, 
straight frock-sections—the skirts about 
eight inches from the floor. The outer- 
skirt is sometimes transparent, falling 
to the ankles over the shorter underskirt, 
which is often scalloped on the lower edge. 

Many Miler skirts have the effect of 
being merely straight widths of fabric 
Wrapped about the figure—the superfluous 
length falling down the side in a rippling 
ruffle which forms a point below the skirt. 

Miler employs much cyclamen—the 
pinkish mauve and rose tones of the nat- 
ural flower—red, brown, rose, mauve and 
violet. A smart red velvet cloak widely 
scalloped on the lower edge is lined with 
satin of the same shade—satin and velvet 
being finished together with a picot edge. 
The collar is formed of great red velvet 
flowers—each petal lined. with red satin 
and finished with a picot edge. This sharp 
P'cot finish—lining and velvet being 


BULLOZ 


‘ 


Exquisite in its beauty is this scarf of ermine, 
queen among furs, which despite its royal lineage 


deigns to combine its charms with those of kolinsky 


MILER SCEURS 


Miler Sceeurs agree upon violet as the predomi- 
nating shade, in this cloak of ribbed velvet 
completed by a loose, square cape of kolinsky 


Bulloz prophesies greater length of coat in this 
suit of black cloth revealing a Directoire gilet of 
yellow wool, embroidered in black and steel beads 


joined in the stitched edge—gives a curious 
crispness to the edges of the cloak. 

Margaine Lacroix shows many fringed 
models this season—the fringe being of 
every sort and length, from ordinary black 
silk thread fringe to a sort of fringe made 
of narrow double folds, about half an inch 
wide, of black crépe de Chine. One of the 
Margaine Lacroix evening cloaks was 
trimmed with crosswise bands of taupe 
plush, wonderfully like the real fur, be- 
tween bands of colorful red and silver galon. 

In general the Lacroix skirts are wide, 
although as a rule they fall softly, only 
two or three being distended at the hips. 
Very pretty is a corsage of silver cloth 
for evening with a band of embroidered 
silver lace on the lower edge above a long 
draped skirt of lustrous black satin. 

Just now hats and toques of purple vel- 
vet are the rage—the New York buyers 
sending them to America by every boat. 
Toques of velvet flowers in different shades 
of purple, purple velvet bérets, capelines, 
and cloches trimmed with twists of purple 
velvet or great velvet bows are being made 
by all the smartest Paris houses. The 
color is a rich pansy-purple—an exquisite 


‘shade—which is striking and very smart. 
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French Couturiers Hesitate Between Slender and 


Fuller Lines for Evening Wear, but P 
Necklines Are Decidedly High | 













MILER 
SCEURS 


VIONNEI 


All-abloom with roses in color, fabric, and flowers this frock betrays Larvin’s 
tendency to greater width of skirt. Vionnet still plays on the theme of flowing 
petals in always a varied form in the gown of mauve crépe Georgette, at right 
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are noticeable for the height of their neck-lines and their 
, a ‘ - - ? , ). 

sas determined by the Miler Seeurs frock above, whi h of violet 


absence of sleeve 
satin panels its skirt with cyclamen Georgette to subdue the stronger shade 


Color effects are much sought after by the French and the gown of crépe de 
Chine at right shows with what art a gamut of mauve to violet ts carried out in 
a skirt of paneled flounces girdled in rows of lustrous pearls falling from the side 








Loose Panels and Tunics Contribute Width to 











the 1 vening Silhouette While the 


Absence of Sleeves is Marked <n Fi 
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VIONNET 


Vionnet continues to frown on all trimmings save those of self-material, which 
assume the form of floating panels and a tablier skirt in this gown of white 
crépe de Chine. The dress at right is of black satin girdled with coral beads 


Odd in the extreme is the effect achieved by Miler Seurs in the gown of 
geranium red velvet at top of page finished with flatly applied, black velvet flow- 
ers. Long wing-like sleeves of red and gold tulle give the needed note of delicacy 


Margaine Lacroix rejoices in a new silhouette in the dress of rose faille and 
black velvet at left which insists on greater fulness, achieved by an apron of 
black velvet lined with rose. Cut out folds of self-material form its trimming 
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EMBROIDERY ON WINTER DRESSES 


New and Interesting Designs for the Needlewoman 


By 





Bands of gray embroidery consisting of outlined 


leaves bordered with narrow blocks tn satin stitch - 


(Hot-iron pattern 802) in yellow, give a distinctive 
touch to this dress of navy Potret twill. (0.2) 
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UDGING by many of the new French 

models, embroidery reigns supreme for 
the winter, but t6 be in good taste it must 
be used with restraint. The woman who 
is deft with her needle can easily add a 
touch of embroidery to one of the straight 
lined dresses now worn, and thus give it 
individuality. For instance, the Georgette 
or silk voile evening dress on the opposite 
page is made distinctive by a simple darn- 
ing stitch carried out in a geometrical 
design, in either a self-tone or contrasting 
color. The same pattern is used again 
on the overblouse illustrated above. only 
here applied in a crosswise manner. 
Again, the navy Poiret twill dress at the 
left would be far more effective if em- 
broidered in gray bands. The leaves in 
this should be outlined and the narrow 
blocks satin stitched. The detailed sketch 
at the left below shows how simply this is 
done. The effective square motif worked 
on the dress at the right may be easily 
applied on either a silk or woolen frock. 








With the vogue for overblouses (0.1) the pat- 
tern described on the evening gown on op posite * 
page could be here applied in a crosswise ’ 
manner. (Hot-iron pattern 801) in blue : 








Applied in any preferred combination of color 
on a wool or silk dress (0.3) this square motif 13 
outlined in a darning stitch and embroidered in 


a satin stitch. (Hot-iron pattern 803) in yellow 























































At right. Outline each separate border from top straight 
line to looped scallop inclusive with couching stitch. Fill 
borders with long and short stitch. (Hot-iron pattern 805) 


Fe: Below. Worked in self-tone, contrasting color, or metallic 
ee thread this diamond design (Hot-iron pattern S04) 1s 
i merely a darning stitch used to trim the evening dress below 


Here a darning stitch done in a six strand 
embroidery thread again plays an im- 
portant rdle and makes the three borders 
forming the outline of the square. The 
inside design is worked in a loose outline 
stitch in also a six strand thread, and the 
effective heavy dots in the center are satin 
stitched. A detailed sketch of this motif 
on the opposite page clearly shows how 
this is worked. Two important points of 
the winter are illustrated in the dress at 
the right, the Florentine neck-line and the 
wide Jenny sleeve. These are embroi- 
dered in a conventional design in any color 
combination preferred. The outline of 
each separate border from the straight 
line at the top to the looped scallop, in- 
clusive, is made of gray angora in a couch- 
ing stitch. The filling of these borders is 
done in a long and short stitch in two dif- 
ferent tones of henna, using twelve strands 
of embroidery thread. An intermediate 
line follows in a tone of soft green done in 
darning stitch, as also the long lines that 
so gracefully end the pattern. 

Hot-iron patterns which are easily ap- 
plied transfer the design to the material. 


AIAN tt In a soft material such as Georgette this evening 

: SARA : frock (0.4) is trimmed with a diamond motif 
? fee op ee worked in a darning stitch, a detail sketch of 
: t which is above. (Hot-iron pattern 804) in blue 
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Showing the two distinctive features of the winter, 
the wide sleeve and Florentine neck-line the dress 
(0.5) at right is embroidered in the motif (Hot- 
iron pattern 805) in yellow, shown at right above 





. | HOW TO ORDER 

CA we | Tlot-iron transfer pattern for embroidery on 

{ these two pages come as follows: SOL furnished 
\\ | in dark blue for light dresses for 30c, 802 in 
4 at yellow for 25c, 803 in yellow for 35c, 804 in 
ag y dark blue for 30c, and 805 in yellow for 35c. 
Address Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping. Paper 
4 iN patterns for dresses are extra and cost 60¢ each, 





wl, and blouse 30c. Dresses and blouse come in 
. ) ——— P1Zes 34, 30, 38, and 40. Kindly address Good 
é Housekeeping Fashion Service, New York City 
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Small but All-Important are the Points which 


Give the Key to Winter Smartness 









Fashion and smartness are such illusize things 
that none can exactly determine what makes one 
cvoman smart and the other commonplace. More 
often than not it is a small point characteristic 
of the fashions of the moment and which, though 
small in itself, means much in its effect. We 
have gathered here the salient points of the season, 
by which women should abide to attain distinction 


} 


Romance surrounds fans of all times, for 
what attribute of femininity conspires so 
charmingly in the successful achievement 
of her wiles? This fan adopts Japanese lines 


Oriental in draping, ethereal in shading, 
silver gauze woven with blue shrouds the 
wearer’; head to linger further around her 
threat. Earrings modernize her demeanor 


Hem-lines continue uneven, and one of the most 
effective is the indented line here shown con- 
stituted by a skirt of long, pointed petals pro- 
fusely and gracefully falling from the waist-line 





One of the outstanding points of fashions 15 
the predominating place bead girdles are 
acquiring for evening. This unique model 
points to Egypt for its source of inspiration 


ma ~— . 
Vionnet’s fluttering side-panels ornament 
many a gown this winter, to which a nose- 
gay of flowers, coquettishly dangling fron 


a low-waisted girdle, add colorful interest 





> 
Paris draws inspiration from China, a movement gainin. cuch 
importaice that leeves in one acc ord, whether for tailored or dress 
vear, follow the mandarin line. This movement, launched by Jenny 
and ado pte d by French couluriers, rapidl y rea hed American shores 
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LOUISE MARSY 


Refusing the familiar name of tricorn, 
this smart velvet hat sa new angle to 
its peaks by using metalized, uncurled 
ostrich to emphasize its frontal peak 


Furs often turn into capes this winter, as 
testified by this model of mole, the smartness 
; ich depends greatly upon the grace 
Hat from Loutse Marsy 


» ene ~pppie 
sidé to create ¢ 


brim, ribbon roses in blending shades 
make a delightful frame to the blu 


Marguerite et Léonte hat at 


2 plush 


MODELS FROM KURZMAN 
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Ornamented with Plumes or Ribbon Flowers 


Winter Hats are of Plush or Velvet 


SEE SEE: Pe eR yee epi Ieee 


MARGUERITE ET LEONIE 








FOR THE HOME DRESSMAKER 


Dressmaking Lesson Number Nine—Wide Sleeves 


Are a New Feature of the Winter 


LTHOUGH we are still to wear the 
A straight dress, it has taken unto 
itself some distinctly new features 
with the coming of the winter. In the 
dress of duvetyn at the left, variety is 
given by a vest and skirt panels of a con- 
trasting material. and different indeed is 
the wide sleeve given added length by a 
contrasting cuff sewn onto the sleeve lining. 
The same tendency of the mode, in a softer 
material, is shown by even wider sleeves 
and fuller panels, or tunics of uneven 
lengths, as illustrated in the frock of satin 
Canton crépe at the right below. 
Dres-es €imple to Male 

The home dressmaker who has_ been 
following these articles will not find 
either of these dresses difficult to make. 
Especially simple is the dress at left below, 
as it is a one-piece model. The sleeves in 
both these dresses are wider at the arm- 
holss. 

In the model at the left the front side 
body and sleeve are cut in one, in kimono 
fashion. The back is cut in a similar 
way, the sleeves and the slim side body 
also being in one. The new sleeves are 
cut with great width at the bottom. The 
tunics or panels of both 
dresses are straight pieces 
which are applied under the 
belt and which give the 
fulness which we are begin- 
ning to look for in the new 
clothes, although the lines 
remain straight. 

The first dress of duve- 
tyn requires: 


344 yds. 54 in. wide wool 
duvetyn at $5.50 per 
|. ere $17.88 

1% yds. 54 in. wide wool 
duvetyn $5.50 per 





yd. for trimming $8.25 
$26.13 
or sf 
434 yds. 38 in. wide silk 
and cotton duvetyn at 
$5.50 per yd. 


14% yds. 38 in 
and cotton du 
$5.50 per yd. for trim- 





ming $8.25 
$34.38 
The smartness of this 


dress, aside from the excel- 
lent cut, will depend largely 
upon the nice finish of the 
side frontsand backsand the 
finish of the side panels. It 
would be best to use either 
a fold of chiffon or a bind- 
ing of duvetyn, slipping the 
contrasting vest under the 
side body of the waist and 
the side panels. and cover- 
ing the raw edges with a 


A contrasting-colored vest, 
panels, and cuffs lend smart- 
ness to the one-piece duvetyn 
dress at right, cut in kimono 
style, and showing the wide 
sleeve that is significant of 
winter. The panels give the 
fulness expected in new clothe 
44 


flat silk seam binding. The dress is to be 
fastened at the left side front panel. 

An attractive combination of color 
would be brown with tan or taupe with 
blue-gray. 

The Canton crépe dress requires: 


514 yds. 40 in. wide satin Canton crépe at $3.05 





per yd. Pea $21.73 

2 yds. 40 in. wide satin Canton crépe at $3.95 
per yd. astrimming.... LS: . $7.90 
$29.63 


The Canton crépe dress is cut in kimono 
style with the lower part of the sleeves set 
on to the kimono part. It has a separate, 
trifle longer waist-line, and the skirt has 
a full tunic set on to the waist lining. The 
maker of this dress should do a great deal 
of the work by hand. The main seams 
may be sewed up by machine, but all the 
rest should be done by hand. 

The dress depends for its beauty upon 
the embroidery. This is nothing in the 
world but a cross-stitch in a geometrical 
design which may be followed from the 
picture, as much or as little used as is 
found practical for the individual worker. 
This, in satin Canton crépe, could be em- 
broidered in green silk floss, and should 
not take much time. The easiest way 





to follow the embroidery would be. be- 
fore the seams are sewed up, to mark with 
French chalk the lines the embroidery js 
to follow. The cross-stitching may be 
carried out on a contrasting-colored satin 
Canton crépe, as shown below, or on satin 
Canton crépe of the same shade as the 
dress. In this case no extra material is 
needed as trimming, as the contrasting 
color is applied on the dress itself. 


Suggestions for Selecting Silk 


UR supply for good dress material 

comes from cultivated silk. It is 
stronger than any other fiber, bleaches 
perfectly, and has great affinity for dye- 
stuffs. Its cleanliness is due to the smooth 
fiber, which does not hold the dust or 
other impurities. It is the only fiber 
which does not mildew. When not 
adulterated, silk is very durable. 

In order to restore the weight lost in 
boiling cut silk in preparation for making 
it into yarn, sugar of lead was used. Now 
salts of tin and iron and other harmful 
substances are used. The manufacturer 
is not content to restore the loss, but is 
often tempted to add much more. A pound 
of silk can be increased fourfold by the 
addition of adulterants. 
Heavily weighted silk cracks 
and falls apart whether itis 
used or not. Moisture, heat, 
sunlight, and _ perspiration 
hasten its deterioration. 
While we can not determine 
just how much a si!k fabric 
is loaded or weighted, we 
can tell the weighted from 
the pure, unadulterated kind. 

For afternoon and eve- 
ning dresses, especially the 
latter, it is not so necessary 
that we have pure silk; 
such garments are not sub- 
jected to the natural ene- 
mies of silk. There is little 
wear and only a minimum 
amount of strain and per- 
spiration. Jo test—ravel a 
piece both ways and touch 
2 match to the fringe. 
The pure silk threads will 
burn like wool, only it has 
more the appearance of 
melting. Cotton will burn 
with a flash, and if the silk 
is weighted, the weighted 
yarn will not burn at all, 
but will look like little. red- 
hot wires. 

We used to think we 
could detect loading by the 
“feel.” Only an_ expert 
dares (Continued on page 106) 


Much of the beauty of the satin 
Canton crépe dress at left hes 
in its cross-stitch trimming 
worked out in a geometrical de- 
sign. Patterns for either dress 
come in sizes 34, 36, 38. @ 

40, for 60 cents each. Good 
Housekeeping Fashion Serve 
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O adjust a corset correctly, first 

stand sidewise in front of the 

mirror and study the lines of your 

figure. The silhouette or outline of the 

figure should be a continuous curve from 

the shoulder to the instep without any 
break at the waist. 

The proper adjustment of the corset 
throws the body into correct poise and 
brings out the best lines of the figure. By 
following the simple instructions given 
here, the corset can be correctly adjusted 
in a very few minutes in the morning, and 
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J) Figs. 7 and 8. 
, Right way to ad- 
Oy just corset gives 
XQ poise to the figure 
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ADJUSTMENT and CARE of the CORSET 


A Corset Rightly Laced and Rightly Worn Insures 


Poise and Grace to the figure 


the effect upon the appearance and com- 
fort well worth the effort. Some women, 
when dressing to go out for the evening and 
who have only one corset, loosen the lacer, 
take the corset entirely off, put it on again, 
and adjust it just as they did in the morn- 
ing. It is surprising the difference it makes 
in thecomfort andappearance of the woman. 

All corsets should be laced so there is a 
long loop on each side at the waist-line. 
This is called a pull loop and regulates the 
lacing both above and below the waist. 

Before putting on your corset, open it to 
the full length of the lacer, as shown 
in Figure 1. Place the corset around the 
body, as shown in Figure 2. 

Fasten the top hook (to hold the corset 
in place), and then fasten first or second 
hook from the bottom of the clasp, as 
shown in Figure 3. Next unfasten the top 
hook of the clasp, and fasten it from the 
lowest hook to the top. Fasten the hooks 
and eyes or eyelets in the cloth below the 
clasp. Adjust the supporters below the 
clasp to the hose at the inside of the leg. 

Lower the corset on the figure all around 
the body, as shown in Figure 4. To ac- 
complish this, grasp the lower edge of the 
corset in front and hold it down firmly while 
taking a full, uplifting breath. This will 
throw the body into a normal poise and 
allow a correct position for the abdominal 
organs. If there is a surplus of flesh over 
the abdomen, place the hand inside the 
corset and smooth the flesh back toward 
the sides, not up in the front. Lower the 
corset well over the hips in the back, as 
shown in Figure s. 

Grasp the lacer at the waist, one loop 
in each hand, as shown in Figure 6, and 
give a firm, strong pull. 

Beginning at the heavy part of the hips, 
gradually take up the slack lacing from 
the bottom of the corset to the waist. 
Begin at the top of the corset and tighten 
the lacer down to the waist. Tie the loops 
at the waist, fold the ends, and place 
















































them under the lacer. Do not tie the ends 
around the waist, as they will bind the per- 
son wearing them and pull the corset 
out of shape. 

Fasten the remaining supporters to 
maintain a straight pull on the cloth. Fig- 
ures 7 and 8 illustrate a properly adjusted 
corset. 

Adjust and tie the draw-tape at the top, 
if the corset has one, while seated, thus 
allowing for comfort. 

Loosen the lacer in your corset every time 
you take it off. (Continued on page 121) 








Figs. 9 and 10. 
Wrong way to ad- 
Justcorsetinjures 
body and corset 










IN THE NEW YORK 3202s 


New Winter Models That Bespeak 


Smartness in Every Line 


N° great change from last winter is felt 
in the length of fur coats. The 
thirty-three or thirty-six inch coat being 
extensively worn over tailored cloth 
dresses, and the three-quarter model for 
afternoon or evening wear. Furs need not 
necessarily be expensive, as proved by the 
models shown on these pages. For the 
young girl or young matron the coat of 
natural muskrat on the opposite page is not 
only smart but practical. For autumn 
wear small neck-pieces will again be fa- 
vored, whereas fox and Hudson seal come in 
with the advent of winter. Furs should 
be selected with the greatest care from 
reliable places, for so skilful are the dressers 
of furs today that by altering and misnam- 
ing pelts, people buy under well-known 
names, at suspiciously reasonable prices, 





A happy combination of both colors and materials is carried out effectively 
in this overblouse of crépe de Chine with the new wide sleeve of Georgette. 
Navy with gray, black with gray, or brown with bisque, 34 to 44, $15. 
Fox scarfs will see a brilliant winter, and this pretty model lined with satin 
can be furnished in taupe, black, or brown, $35. Muff to match, $45 


Many suits boast longer coats for winter as testified by this model of llama 
cloth, which, trimmed with a genuine Persian lamb collar, has a detachable 
string belt. It comes in Malay brozen, navy blue, or black. Price $75. The 
dress of navy tricotine at right, braided in silk as the winter mode demands, 
has a satin girdle and contrasting-colored vest of duzetyn. Price $29.50 


A French blouse of great charm for either street or sports wear is this, 
of white batiste, hand-made throughout, hand-embroidered in a daisy 
design, and trimmed with real beinche lace. A frill ‘gracefully falls in 
a cascade effect down the front, 34 to 44, $12.75. Lined with satin, this 
Hudson seal scarf ties in a cravat effect, $45. Round muff to match, $45 


Fagotting on the gown of crépe de Chine at left below reveals a contrasting 
colored lining which gives the touch of color many women need. The waist- 
line is long, and the skirt fuller, two points of winter fashions. It may be 
had in navy or black with henna or gray, $29.50. The suit of diagonal 
or herring-bone tweed at right in blue with gray, or tan with blue, $49.50 
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Few furs, however fine of quality, give the service 
for general wear rendered by natural muskrat, 
which fashions this thirty-three-inch coat topped 
by one of the high, close swathing collars dis- 


tinctive of the season. A good value for $225 


Beaded ornaments become almost a requisite of 
dinner gowns this winter, as shown by this dress 
of lustrous satin paneled with effective lace, 
which gives the added width dresses are now 
acquiring for evening. In black or brown; $58 


Persian lamb comes into its own again to fight 
the northern breezes and makes this thirty-six- 
inch coat, lined with silk, and showing the 
Shawl collar; $375. If preferred, the same model 
may be purchased in Hudson seal for $350 


The models on both these pages show some of the 
best values in the New York shops. We shall 
be happy to buy them for you upon receipt of 
check or money-order. Kindly address Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, New York City 


furs that are merely remodeled rabbit, 
Manchurian dog, or monkey. The mod- 
els here shown may be relied upon for 
wear and genuineness of material. 

Suits are both belted and straight, but 
the plain, tailored suit is typical of the 
winter and will be worn with such fur 
pieces as here illustrated. An excellent suit 
for the money is the tweed suit on page 46, 
at right below. In dresses we may look for 
long-waisted efiects and perhaps fuller 
skirts. This is particularly noticeable for 
evening gowns, which are generally high- 
necked, with or without sleeves. The gown 
of brocaded velvet at the right is of an 
excellent quality of material. and the lines 
exceptionally good and could be worn for 
either dinner or more formal wear. 

Three distinct types in waists are shown. 
The long overblouse, which when worn with 
a plain skirt gives a dress effect; the 
French, hand-made waist suitable for 
tailored wear, and finally the attractive 
Georgette blouse trimmed with embroi- 
dery and a belt that comes over the waist. 


An attractive overblouse to complete a winter 
suit 1s this of Georgette with a vest of embroidered 
organdy edged with Valenciennes. Navy or 
black with gray; 32 to 44, $20.23. Natural Aus- 
tralian opossum scarf, $35. Muff to match, $55 


Brocaded velvet fashions this exquisite gown, 
illustrating the high neck to be worn for evening. 
Dangling flowers fall from the low girdle, and the 
sleeveless effect will be good again this winter. 
It may be had in jade, sapphire, or yellow; $68 





Mole leads the 

me ; : ; ) : 
that at right topped by a collar of pearl gray fox and adopting the new wide sleeve. 
Gray silk tassels finish the ends of the narrow fur belt tying in front; about $550 


IN YOUR LOCAL t23Rerre 


Soft, Luxurious Furs at Reasonable 


Prices In Your Own Town 








With a tailored suit the luxuriant fox scarf 
at left will prove invaluable. In sable, taupe, 
or pearl gray; about $50. For dresses is the 
natural-colored mink scarf at right; about $35 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THESE FURS 
UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK NAME. _IF HE 
DOES NOT CARRY THEM, WRITE NA- 
TIONAL SHOPPING SERVICE,GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING, FOR A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN 





II. LEONARD SIMMONS FURS 


Most serviceabl- for general wear and always a becoming type of coat is this model 

of Hudson seal j 
. >, seth aor spsaths four > ) “ ~ [ 

and belted either cvith fur or a novelty leather belt: approximately priced at $350 


fur, trimmed with deep beaver collar and cuffs, lined with silk, 


f, bs, , 4 be one. ior , " ., 
fashion in furs this winter and makes many a swathing wrap like 
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Yo UR LOCALE Sa Gra 
Great Width of Sleeve Distinguishes 












The New Winter Frocks 







Width of sleeve is a distinctive feature of the new 
mode agreed upon by the frock of navy piquetine 
at left, which has a gray vest embroidered in blue 
and banded in black beads; 16 to 44, about $55 








The vogue for Canton crépe remains for winter, 
as testified by the dress at right trimmed with loops 
of the same material and effectively girdled in jade 
green. In navy or black; 16 to 44, about $55 









IF YOUR DEALER DOES NOT CARRY THESE 
MODELS UNDER THEIR TRADEMARK 
NAMES, WRITE NATIONAL SHOPPING 
SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, TO KNOW 
THE NAME OF A DEALER IN YOUR TOWN 












RENTNER MODELS AT RIGHT, LEFT, AND BELOW 





Distinctly new 
with the winter is 
the silk braiding 
used on the dress 
of navy Poiret 
twill at left, 
which gives the 
fulness of skirt 
witnessed in 
many new mod- 
els. In 14 to 44, 
about $49.50. 
The frock of 
Lustre Doraine 
in center has 
sleeves of Ge org- 


Navy Poiret 
twill, which 
makes the dress 
wpe Re ie 
at right, has defi- 
nitely replaced 
$ > 

ine use of the 
time-worn serge. 
This model as- 























a Of} a coat-dress 
and indicates 
é : 
the tendency of 


; long, wide 
j sleeves. The 
3 leeve ando pen- 
















ing a the skirt ette with black ' 

; are lined with beads and pan- ; 
: * satin, and els lined with a i 
i embroidery contrasting H 
. trim- i chiffon. Navy 

It comes f or black; 16 to ; 







14 to " 44, about $75 


40, about $45 
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All was quiet—then suddenly whiz, whiz. 
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The basket shot into sight and stopped 


exactly beside Yellow-Curls’ window. And it was crowded with fairies—mixed fairies 


Adventures in 


By Gertrude 


THE 


T breakfast the Door-Slammer 
tried his best to tell Puggsy and 
Two-Braids about his  experi- 
ence in Pie-Crust Town, but 

Two-Braids kept interrupting and saying 
that it was only a dream and that dreams 
never came true. But Puggsy was very 
polite, and listened carefully, and said 
that it was a very good dream and had 
a good moral, which she hoped he would 
not forget. They were still talking about 
this when they heard a strange sound, 

“ Ba-loons—Ba-loons!”’ 

“Hooray!” shouted the two children, 
leaping from their chairs. “Please ex- 
cuse us, Puggsy,” they called on their way 
out of the door. 

They made directly for the group in the 
middle of the Street, surrounding the 
Balloon Man who stood there holding the 
dancing, enchanting things by their slender 
strings—red ones, blue ones, green ones, 
purple ones. How could any one like 
one better than another! They were all 
so beautiful. The Balloon Man was a fat, 
frowsy fellow, but with that beautiful 
bouquet of balloons in his hand he ap- 
peared handsome enough to the children. 
He had a very loud voice and kept calling 
over and over, 

‘‘Ba-loons, ba-loons 
only a dime!” 

If the balloons had only cost a nickel, 
it would have been different, but not one 
of the children had a whole dime—no one 
except Muddy-Heels. He ran in and 


cost you a dime 


shook his iron bank, and thirteen pennies 


dropped out, but he made so much noise 
50 
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PICNIC IN OUR 

OU who missed last month’s ‘“‘ Ad- 

ventures’’ missed a treat—we don’t 
care how old you are. But if you did 
miss one treat, don’t miss another. 
The stories are separate, and all you 
need to know is that the chief char- 
acters are Two-Braids and the Door- 
Slammer and Puggsy, their nurse, 
whose scoldings are never worse than 
“Tut! Tut!’ The other characters 
live on Our Street, too. Tell your 
children, big and little, about them 


that Miss Chatty heard him and made him 
put them all back, every one. 

Two-Braids and the Door-Slammer had 
the sort of banks that would not open until 
they were full. You couldn’t shake pen- 
nies out no matter how hard you tried. 
And of course none of the Children-Who- 
Broke-All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas had a 
cent. They earned money sometimes 
doing errands, but always hurried up to 
Miss Chatty’s store and spent it right off. 

The Baby-Who-Couldn’t-Talk-Plain had 
had seven cents, but the day Everybody’s 
Grandfather took him to church he had 
put them all on the plate when a man 
passed it. And so had Yellow-Curls. 

The Balloon Man seemed to understand 
that no one was going to buy a balloon 
that day, and he was about to go, when 
the garden gate at the New Children’s 
house opened, and the crabby nurse came 
out, walking very proudly and straight. 
The children all moved back as she went 
directly up to the Balloon Man and se- 
lected a beautiful blue balloon. ‘Then, 
holding it very tightly by the string, she 
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went back into the garden and banged the 
gate behind her. 

The Balloon Man, concluding that he 
could not make any more sales that day, 
went off down the hill and disappeared 
from sight. 

The children felt rather disappointed 
and decided to save their pennies so that 
when he came again they could buy bal- 
loons, too. 

“Well, let’s do something,” said the 
Door-Slammer. 

‘‘What shall we do?” asked the others. 

“Oh, I know!” said one of the Children- 
Who-Broke-All-Their-Toys-on-Christmas. 
‘‘Let’s build a brick oven, with a chimney, 
and cook.” 

‘‘Let’s,” said everybody. 

‘Some one will catch us and make us 
quit,” said Muddy-Heels, still thinking of 
his thirteen pennies that he was not al- 
lowed to spend. 

“No, they won’t,” said Two-Braids, 
who always looked on the bright side. 

“Come on, everybody, get bricks,” 
said the Door-Slammer, ‘‘and I know 
where there is a piece of stove-pipe.” 

And so the oven was started. They all 
brought something, and it was built in 
the gutter where there was a nice little hol- 
low place, just the thing for an oven. 

Everything was going finely when sud- 
denly a voice said, ‘‘ Well, well, well, what 
are you children doing?” 

“There!” said Muddy-Heels desper- 
ately. ‘I knew we’d be caught.” 

‘No, we're not,” said Two-Braids. 
“Tt’s only Puggsy.” 
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Puggsy never spoiled the fun, as we all 
knew. Instead, she squatted down in the 
Street and peeped inside the oven. And 
she said she guessed she’d stay and show 
us how to roast potatoes. Then she sent 
the Door-Slammer in te ask his mother 
to give him some potatoes to roast. Then, 
the first thing we knew, all the mothers 
had come out to look at the oven, too, and 
they seemed to think it was all right as 
long as Puggsy was there to watch the 
fire and see that no harm was done. 

And now the potatoes were roasting 
nicely. and we were all sitting around wait- 
ing, when one mother came out with some 
sandwiches, then another sent some crack- 
ers and cheese, and Yellow-Curls’ mother 
sent a big plate of hot cookies. What do 
you think of that? Here we were, having 
a sort of picnic even if we didn’t get to buy 
ballocns. 

Finally Puggsy poked the potatoes 
with a stick and said they were done, and 
we all sat on the curb in a row and ate. 
We had a wonderful time, of course. 
Puggsy told us about the ovens she used 
to build when she was little. 

But while we were sitting there, Yellow- 
Curls suddenly screamed, ‘‘Oh, look!” 

What do you suppose she saw? Why, 
the beautiful blue balloon that the New 
Children’s Nurse had bought for them. 
Some one had let go of the string. It 
floated gently upward with its string 
dangling. It moved 
off so easily, almost 
as if it were happy to 
be free. Up over the 
house-tops, over the 
trees, into the sky. 
Then, try as you 
would, you could not 
see it any more. The 
blue balloon was 
gone. 

“Oh, where has it 
gone?” asked all the 
children together. 
“Do vou know, 
Puggsy?” They all 
thought Puggsvy knew 
everything. 

“No, I don’t know,” 
said Puggsy, shaking 
her fat head till her 
earrings swung. 
“But maybe, if it 
doesn’t get caught in 
a tree, it will in a 
cloud.”’ 

“Then what would 
happen?” asked Mud- 
dy-Heels. 

“Well,” said Pugg- 
sv, “it might ride 
along on the cloud all 
day till evening, then 
the cloud might go too 
near the sun, and the 
balloon would blow up, 
and that would be the 
end of it.” 

“Poor little blue 
balloon,” said Yellow 
Curls, “why did you 
Tun away?” 

_ And the children all 
telt very sorry for the 
New Children who 
had lost their lovely 
balloon, and had not 


helped to build the ing?” 
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gutter over, or eaten the potatoes and 
other good things. 


V 
THE STRING BASKET 


Nearly a week had passed now since the 
day the blue balloon had sailed away. 
We wondered where it had gone, and 
wondered, too, which one of the Néw 
Children had let go of the string. But we 
never got a chance to ask, because the 
Crabby Nurse was always around scowling 
at us. 

We all felt mighty sorry for those chil- 
dren, because they never were in our ad- 
ventures, which we had one right after 
another. Our latest adventure was with 
the string basket, which Everybody’s 
Grandfather was helping us to invent. 

This is how it happened: One rainy 
day we were all up in Grandfather’s room— 
he lived at the house of the Children- 
Who-Broke-All -Their -Toys-on-Christmas, 
though he was not their grandfather or 
anybody’s. He had been telling us stories 
about all sorts of things. First, about 
when he was a little boy; then about a boy 
who, after watching the tea-kettle, in- 
vented steam, which makes engines go. 
This pleased the boys, especially the Door- 
Slammer, who then and there decided to 
invent something, nc matter what it was 

After a little while the Door-Slammer 
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Suddenly a voice said, “* Well, well, well, what are you children do- 
**There,”’ said Muddy-Heels, ““I knew we'd be caught” 
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decided to invent what he called a “string 
basket.” 

‘**A what?” we all asked after he told us. 

“A string basket,” he said, ‘‘ where 
vou'll pull a string and the basket will sail 
along on another string, and we can send 
things across the Street to each other from 
our windows.” 

He looked at Grandfather to see if he 
was laughing, but no, he was not, and 
said he thought it would be a capital idea. 
You can not imagine how excited we all 
were or how often we thought the basket 
would go when we pulled the string. And 
then it would not. And we used miles 
and miles of string. We tried one scheme 
after another, and finally it did work, and 
we were all so surprised when the basket 
shot off on the string that we jumped as 
if we were scared. It went from Grand- 
father’s window clear up the Street to 
Yellow-Curls’ window—where she was 
waiting to pull the string to send it back— 
and it came like lightning. It looked very 
pretty, and grown-ups stopped in the 
Street to watch it. 

We played with it all day long, so that 
when evening came, it would not work at 
all. Pull as we might, it would not budge. 

Grandfather said that his head buzzed 
and he thought he’d ‘read a spell,” so 
we went down into the Street to play. 
There were some fine big puddles in the 
Street after the rain. All too soon Dick 
came up the hill to 
light the lamps, and 
we knew we would 
soon be called in to 
go to bed. Sure 
enough, Puggsy 
started it, and before 
long every child, even 
the Children - Who - 
Broke-Al!- Their - 
Toys-on-C hristmas, 
had been put to bed, 
and the Lamp-posts 
had the Street to 
themselves. 

Hours and_ hours 
afterward, when even 
grown-ups were sound 
asleep, Yellow-Curls 
opened her eves. She 
just knew that she 
heard the little string 
basket come whizzing 
along and pass her 
window. She waited 
in the dark a long 
time, and heard it 
whiz back again. 
What could be mak- 
ing it go? Mice? Or 
owls? No, owls were 
too big. Fairies, may- 
be! She decided to 
creep over to the win- 
dow and look. The 
lovely moon was up 
in the sky, and the 
Street looked nearly 
as bright as in day- 
time. She could see 
very clearly. All was 
quiet—then suddenly 
whiz, whjz, and Yel- 
low-Curls jumped 
back out of sight ex- 
cept just half of one 
eye to peep  (Con- 
tinued on page 147) 
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The WRONG STOP 


By Coningsby Dawson 


“ ANY a man gets the credit for 
having been brave when he’s 
really been running away.” 

I dropped the match with 
which I had been lighting my cigar and 
stared at Beerbohm. It was a curious 
statement to be made by a man, the 
newspaper accounts of whose valor were 
being read by thousands at that moment. 
It sounded like the start of a confession. 

A confession! ‘The thought was pre- 
posterous. I struck another match and 
got my cigar going. The entire day had 
been a march of triumph for Beerbohm. 
It had commenced long before the liner 
had docked, when tugs with press repre- 
sentatives and reception committees had 
gone out to congratulate him on his safe 
return. There had been nothing to equal 
the enthusiasm of his ovation since more 
than two years ago, when mud-colored 
leviathans, swarming with cheering, home- 
coming khaki, had crept sullenly up the 
harbor through a bedlam of shrieking 
sirens. 

All unwittingly Beerbohm had struck 
the heroic attitude in his nation’s imagina- 
tion. He had summed up in himself a 
grandeur of devotion of which we had all 
once believed ourselves capable, but which 
we had now well-nigh forgotten. It was 
as though he were the last of our warriors. 
He stood in our admiration for something 
indomitably steadfast. Obstinately and 
alone, while we were telling ourselves that 
wars were forever ended, he had kept the 
Stars and Stripes in the forefront of the 
battle. Politically he had been unwise, 
but there was an appealing chivalry in his 
folly. 

We had gloried in the magnanimity of 
his indiscretions as reported almost daily 
by cabled dispatches. We had liked to be- 
lieve the exaggerated hearsay that it was 
he, with his cavalry of the air, who had 
sabered the vultures of Bolshevism in the 
clouds and had been largely instrumental 
in saving Warsaw. He was our American 
D’Annunzio, who had defied international 
laws for a principle which he held to be 
righteous. He had made our flag his 
mascot, as though he were not single, but 
had the might of America’s hundred mil- 
lions behind him. Ignoring official pro- 
tests, he had flown the Stars and Stripes 
on every occasion in his encounters with 
the enemy. And now that he had come 
home, Washington was demanding ex- 
planations. No explanations were pos- 
sible. He was ‘‘in wrong” quite hopelessly 
—a misfortune which served only to 


tighten his grip on the affections of his 
countrymen. 
During the past twelve hours cnough 
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Titustrated by 
Oscar F. Schmidt 


(THERE are so many of them in the 

world, the brave men who are 
afraid, so many who find heroic deeds 
easier than the simple life Of every- 
day. But the plain life of duty, of civic 
responsibility, of family care, is wnat 
the world needs just now. The day 
for knights has passed and, we hope, 
will never come again to the earth. 
Men and women both must learn to 
give up the flickering red flame of 
adventure for the steady, heart-warm- 
ing glow of their own hearth-fires 


tributes had been paid him to turn the 
head of a more modest man. I had seen 
him mobbed by delegations from patriotic 
societies, by lecture agents urging on him 
lucrative contracts, by editors clamoring 
for special articles, by publishers eager to 
print his autobiography, by moving-pic- 
ture men who cranked maddeningly 
whenever he came within focus, by re- 
porters waving frantic notebooks and, most 
distressingly of all, by flustered girls who 
hugged him till he agreed to bestow on 
them his autograph. 

To an interested spectator this crazy 
enthusiasm seemed both hysterical and 
deserved, but from the moment that 
Beerbohm realized what he was in for, 
his only emotion had been humiliation. 

“For the love of Mike, don’t let them 
make a fool of me,” he had begged. ‘‘ Get 
rid of them. Tell them anything. Give 
them something to think about while you 
smuggle me away. Tell them I’ve got 
smallpox—anything.” 

At first he had hidden in his cabin, re- 
fusing to show himself. It had struck me 
as ungenerous. When I had said as much, 
he had shrugged his shoulders angrily. 

“Then I suppose I must go through with 
it.” In facing his admirers his manner 
had been cold and impatient. He had 
brushed aside all offers, however tempting, 
for converting his adventures into dollars. 
He had left no doubt in anybody’s mind 
of the intense annoyance that all this hero 
worship caused him. His annoyance only 
increased the approbation of the crowd; 
it so exactly fitted in with the popular 
conception. of a brave man’s belittling 
modesty. 

With difficulty he had escaped in a taxi 
and eluded pursuers by dodging into the 
subway. He had taken as much pains as 
a defaulting bank-clerk to cover up his 
tracks. Carrying his grip, he had arrived 
on foot and engaged rooms at an unpre- 
tentious hotel. But his pains had been 
lost. Within the hour the pack of hero- 
worshipers with their cameras, note- 
books, and contracts camped on his trail, 


sending up their cards and lying in wait 
for him in the passages, more eager than 
ever because of having been thwarted. I 
had rescued him by carrying him off to my 
club, but even here we were gunned at by 
prying eyes. To avoid them, after we had 
dined, we had retired to the smokinz-room 
and had drawn up our chairs to the win- 
dow, with our backs turned on everything 
that would intrude. Outside, in the dim- 
ness of Gramercy Park, little groups of 
loiterers prowled—newspaper men, no 
doubt—for all the world like hounds sniff- 
ing about the hole where the fox had gone 
to earth. Beyond the pool of dusk in 
which wintry trees waded, illumined panes 
of apartment houses climbed, tier on tier, 
like rungs in magic ladders reared against 
the clouds. I felt curiously excited, as 
though the normality of accustomed sights 
and sounds were not real, but only a dis- 
guise for something elusive and fantastic. 
Then I became aware that my commotion 
was no more than the shadow of an ex- 
citement that was happening in my com- 
panion’s mind. 

““You’ve been impressed by all this 
humbug and play-acting.”” It was Beer- 
bohm who was speaking. He seemed to be 
accusing me. In his tone was the ground- 
swell of bitter indignation. ‘‘ You’ve 
been so impressed that you were surprised 
to hear me say—well, what I did, about 
a man getting the credit for having been 
brave when he’s really been running away. 
Very naturally you supposed that I was 
referring to myself.” 

He paused, as if hesitating whether he 
should make me certain. When I remained 
non-committal, he passed on briskly. 

‘‘What I meant was that you can’t dub 
any man brave until you know the motives 
of his courage. Take myself for example. 
I am probably regarded as the bravest man 
in America tonight.”’ He sniffed scorn- 
fully. “And why? Because it’s over 
two years since the Armistice was signed, 
and during all that time I’ve gone on 
fighting—fighting from choice, when pa- 
triotism didn’t compel me. It sounds 
splendid, doesn’t it, as though I were a 
regular firebrand, a mailed philanthropist 
striking blows in defense of the unpro- 
tected? As a matter of fact it would 
have taken twice the nerve to return 
with the rest of the A. E. F. and settle 
down, as I should have had_ to 
settle down, to earning my daily bread 
in Pittsburgh.” 

I smiled nervously, inwardly bracing 
myself to withstand his self-depreciations. 
It was evident that he was wilfully deter- 
mined to degrade himself in my eyes. 
shrank from the indecency of having to 


” SAY you love me,” she whispered. ‘‘ You’ve talked about so many things, 
but you’ve not said that.’”” “I love you,” I told her, drawing her closer. 
““You don’t need me to tell you; you know it. I love you more than life itself” 
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witness him demolishing his own heroic 
reputation. 

“T’m bound to confess,” I admitted, 
“that earning one’s bread in Pittsburgh 
sounds rather prosaic after the great ad- 
venture. Every man who was over there 
didn’t hail from Pittsburgh, but we all 
shared your feeling of let-down when the 
strumming of the guns ended. So I think 
i get your meaning. You mean that it’s 
always possible to be cynical about one- 
self and to attribute mixed motives. At 
the Front you’d been an airman. After 
stodgy ways of living, war had suddenly 
jerked you into a rarer atmosphere. You’d 
tasted the romance of annihilation. Dan- 
ger, which all your up-bringing had taught 
vou to dread, had become a necessity. 
From that point of view, the courting of 
further danger when only your conscience 
urged you, was, I suppose, a form of self- 
indulgence. You’d have missed the thrill. 
We all did, but—”’ 

He brought his hand down on my knee 
with a thump, leaning forward in his chair 
and frowning with earnestness. ‘There 
are no buts. You don’t get me. There 
were no mixed motives. My motive, 
from start to finish, was cowardice. Don’t 
interrupt. I want you to understand. 
You must have wondered why I’ve acted 
the way I have today. It’s because all 
this junk,” he thrust his hand in his pocket 
and withdrew it, holding a fistful of foreign 
decorations, ‘all this junk was won while 
I was escaping from a duty that was 
sterner.” 

At last he had convinced me of one thing 
—his own sincerity. This was no gallery- 
play of a man who struck an attitude. I 
stared at him, amazed, recalling the indis- 
putable instances of his gallantry. It was 
impossible to reconcile his opinion of him- 
self with what I knew about him. 

Before I could speak, he was attacking 
himself again. “Don’t mistake me; I 
wasn’t consciously a coward. I did things 
which would have been brave in any other 
man. What I want to tell you is the 
extraordinary tale of how I came to detect 
my own cowardice.” 

Without further waste of words I here 
set down the story of ‘The 
Wrong Stop,” exactly as 
Beerbohm told it to me. 


OU must have read the . 

accounts of how England 
celebrated the second anni- 
versary of the Armistice—by 
digging up the body of an 
unknown soldier and burying 
it in Westminster Abbey. I 
happened to be in London at 
the time, on leave from the 
Polish front, and was witness 
of the ceremony. It struck 
me as morbid. I couldn’t 
get away from the idea that 
it was the belated atonement 
of a guilty conscience. This 
nameless man, who was being 
entombed with so much pomp, 
was representative of mil 
lions of humble scapegoats 
who had been butchered by 
the world’s injustice. He had 
allowed himself to be butch- 
ered on the promise that his 
death would purchase a future 
fairness. Two years after the 





The Wrong Stop 


fairness was as far away as ever. So, 
after betraying him and making his sacri- 
fice a mockery, they had remembered 
him, like scavengers, by digging him up 
and bringing him back from France. I 
don’t say that this was so, but it was 
how it affected me. They weren’t honor- 
ing, but desecrating him for their own 
awkish amusement. 

Out there in the rubbish heaps of the 
neglected, he had lain at peace, side by side 
with comrades equally self-effacing. In 
the Abbeyfie would be an outcast. What 
could he have in common with the dust of 
kings and statesmen? The chap would 
feel lonely. The chances were that in 
life he had inhabited a slum and talked 
some horrid brand of cockney. If, in 
the old days, when he had tramped the 
streets in search of work, he could have 
guessed that this would be his end—I seem 
to hear him laugh in his shrouded stateli- 
ness above the rub-a-dub-dub of the muf- 
fled drums. 

You remember what they did to him? 
They mounted him on a gun-carriage, 
covered him with a flag, and set on top his 
old tin hat witha hole init. They dragged 
him to his grave by round-about ways, 
tricked out with all the trappings of 
aristocracy. The massed bands of the 
Guards accompanied him, as if he had 
been an emperor, thumping out the Dead 
March from ‘‘Saul.” At the cenotaph in 
Whitehall he was met by the King, sur- 
rounded by Generals and Admirals. The 
clergy were there in their laundered sur- 
plices. Princes had come from India, 
clad in the purple and fine linen of Eastern 
luxury. They were all attired in their 
utmost splendor, flaunting the insignia of 
privilege and office. And why? To pay 
homage to an unknown soldier, who still 
wore the tattered tunic in which he had 
died. They stood at the salute when they 
met him. The flowers with which they 
greeted him were mountain high. Guns 
boomed the length and breadth of Eng- 
land. Flags were flown half-mast. 

Perhaps in life the chap had been a 
humorist. What a chance he was losing! 
If only he could have jumped up out of 


HARVEST 


By Martha Haskell Clark 


This I believe: we tend to grow our dreams 
No matter how remote fulfilment seems. 





| It matters not the drought or storm that yields 
Small hope of promise for the harvest fields, 


Have we the faith amid the parching heat 
To glimpse the small, green blades upthiusting on. It was the 


sweet, 


And smile secure through driving winds and hail 
In simple trust, too deep of root to fail. 


Then I believe that somehow, soon or late, 
rhere comes reward to dreamer-souls that wait; 


To each who dared to hold the vision plain, 
Mhere dawn his golden fields of bending grain. 





‘‘cease fire’? had sounded, this fH — 


his coffin and surprised them by showing 
himself as he really was! It seemed as 
though a solemn joke were being perpe- 
trated, of which he and I alone were con- 
scious. 

And what good did all this fuss of 
solemnity do him? Wasn’t it because he 
was unknown that the world could afford 
to pay him honor? Supposing some one 
in the crowd had identified him by the 
hole in his old tin hat and had shouted, 
“Blessed if it ain’t old Charlie!” and then 
had proceeded to tell who old Charlie was, 
wouldn’t the crowds have dispersed and 
made pretense that they were merely out 
for an airing? 

There lay the falsity—that once they 
had known his name and they hadn’t been 
kind to him. They’d allowed him to 
march away to die through these streets, 
weighed down by his heavy kit, totally 
unnoticed. In those days it had not been 
kings and generals, but he who had done 
the saluting. Their applause for his 
heroism came too late. Be the applauding 
ever so loud, he could.not hear it. 

You'll be thinking that I’m overcritical, 
and wondering what all this has to do 
with my cowardice. It has everything to 
do with it, as you’ll acknowledge later. 
For the moment you must take my word 
for it. 

When I’d seen enough of the procession, 
I pushed my way out of the crowd and 
made off to Victoria Station. I’d come up 
to town only for the day and was spending 
my leave with friends on the Sussex coast, 
at a little, one-horse place called Seaford. 

I’d cut my margin rather fine. 

““You’ve less than a minute,” the in- 
spector told me as he clipped my ticket 
at the barrier. ‘“‘Change at Lewes, first 
stop.” 

I ran along the platform, glancing in 
through the windows to find a place. All 
the first-class carriages were jammed with 
passengers and choked with hand baggage. 
Just as the train was moving, the guard 
bundled me into a third, which I was 
astonished to find contained only one 
occupant, who sat huddled away in the 
farthest corner. He made a_ humble 
gesture of apology for his 
presence and commenced to 
gather his belongings more 
closely about him. 

“Heaps of room. It’s all 
right,” I panted, exhausted 
for the moment by my hurry. 

Then I noticed that he was 
dressed in khaki. But it 
wasn’t the smart, well-tailored 
khaki that I had seen march- 
ing that day in the procession. 
It was the kind of khaki that 
Bairnsfather made famous, 
the only khaki we knew during 
the years while the war was 
ill-fitting, 
blood-stained, sweat-drenched 
khaki of a fighting man fresh 
from the trenches. It was 
puzzling to see him sitting 
there so ordinarily, as if no 
peace had been concluded. 

I looked at him more cu- 
riously. He wasn’t the pro- 
fessional soldier of these days, 
jaunty, erect. and a trifle too 
knowing. He wasn’t at all 
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like the Guards, with their 
— proud (Continued on page 1.48) 
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Instead o’ ‘‘Miss Pearl Mopps has gone t’ Dayton t’ accept a position in th’ tan yards,” how much 
better it would read, ‘‘Miss Pearl Mopps is takin’ housekeepin’ in th’ home of quire Marsh Swallow” 


Our 


By 


ISS FAWN LIPPINCUT ad- 
dressed th’ Art Embroidery 
Club - recently, takin’ fer her 
subject, ““Our Future Home- 
Makers.” Miss Lippincut conducts th’ 
woman’s page o’ th’ Inland Poultry Ga- 
zelte. ‘“‘How t’ Hold a Husband’s Love 
Thro’ th’ Rhubarb Season,” ‘*Chewin’ 
Gum Loses its Strength When Left Ex- 
posed on th’ Bed Post Overnight,” ‘A 
Slice of Eggplant Makes a Dandy Sink 
Stopper,” “ Any Woman Looks Good in a 
Sunbonnet—Sideview,” ‘‘You Kin Fool a 
Girl on Anything ’Cept What’s Stylish,” 
an’ “How t’ Keep From Turnin’ Red at a 
Musical Show,” are all from th’ pen o’ 
Miss Lippincut. 
In speakin’ of our future wives an’ home- 
makers Miss Lippincut said: 
“When I see a little, half-dressed slip of 
a girl trippin’ along th’ street with her face 
painted up like a candy pear, I can’t help 
from viewin’ with solemn apprehension th’ 
fate that lies ahead fer th’ American home. 
Ever’ mornin’ thousan’s an’ thousan’s 0’ 
these little, dolled-up wage-earners, with 
covered ears an’ weather-beaten chests, go 
forth from th’ gentle influences 0’ home t’ 
spend th’ day in th’ busy marts o’ trade— 
behind cigar counters, in department 
Stores, in factories an’ tall, dizzy office 
buildin’s. Ther’s ever’ reason t’ believe 
that th’ home as we’ve known it an’ cher- 
ished it has degenerated int’ a mere service 
Station. I fear th’ home is makin’ its 
last desperate stand against civilization, 
jest as th’ poor, noble buflalo did years ago. 
“I kin remember when a father clothed 
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an’ fed his daughters till they got married— 
when girls developed physically an’ mor- 
ally in th’ home under th’ watchful eye o’ 
th’ mother who wuz generally available in 
them days. When a mother did put on a 
Paisley shawl an’ go down-town, it wuz an 
event. T’day she’s either out or in th’ 
bathtub. Ther’s really no new crop 0’ 
home-makers comin’ on, an’ them that are 
on th’ job are as restless as goldfish. They 
are stallin’ along with can openers, rubber 
gloves, an’ vacuum sweepers. If we are t’ 
continue t’ have marriages an’ homes—if 
it is really th’ purpose o’ th’ nation t’ con- 
tinue t’ survive—how much better it would 
be if our girls remained at home an’ took 
up housekeepin’, or hired out t’ other 
families t’ learn th’ art. 

“We read, ‘Miss Pearl Mopps has gone 
t’ Dayton t’ accept a position in one 0’ th’ 
largest tan yards in th’ country.’ How 
much better it would sound if it read thus, 
‘Miss Pearl Mopps is takin’ housekeepin’ 
in th’ home o’ Squire Marsh Swallow.’ 
What could be nobler in any girl than 
settin’ about t’ learn th’ duties of a home- 
maker so as t’ fit herself t’ become th’ wife 
o’ th’ man of her choice, an’ hold up her 
end o’ th’ contract! 

“Surely th’ girl that stands behind a 
cigar counter an’ hands out Colorado 
Maduros an’ Flor Finos, or gits pale an’ 
snippy in a department store, or round- 
shouldered an’ calloused in a factory, 


Future Home-Makers 
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hain’t qualifyin’ herself t’ preside over a 
home. Th’ girl that’s passed th’ tender, 
impressionable period of her life among 
outsiders in a bustlin’ factory, or a hum- 
min’ department store, or a tall. thrillin’ 
office buildin’ “Il never be contented in 
anything as quiet an’ prosy as a home. 
She’ll sigh for her old ‘independence’ an’ 
her own money. 

“Tn th’ ole days, th’ first quarrel didn’ 
used t’ amount t’ anything ’cept a good 
cry. No wife ever wanted t’ go back t’ 
her folks if she could help it. But t’day it’s 
different. A girl that’s jest dropped out 
of a good job t’ git married has t’ be cod- 
dled an’ humored. She kin go back t’ 
work if ever’thing don’t come up t’ th’ 
sample. It’s a thousand times easier t’ 
git along with a wife that hain’t got nothin’ 
t’ fall back on but her folks. 

“Besides, if a girl has a good job or 
position, she’s too likely t’ regard marriage 
as alark, asatry-out. ‘I'll give it a trial,’ 
she'll say. Then if ever’thing hain’t a 
hundred percent better than anything 
she’s been used to, she’ll pine an’ droop, 
an’ not infrequently she’ll desert. A hus- 
band don’t like t’ feel that he has t’ sub- 
sidize a wife t’ make her stick. It’s hard 
enough t’ laugh thro’ her experiments in 
cookin’, t’ dig out his handkerchiefs an’ 
underwear, t’ fight lint an’ find th’ sink 
always full o’ dishes, but if his wife seems 
lovin’ an’ happy, he’ll do his best t’ en- 
dure it. 

“Where th’ wife has been used t’ makin’ 
more money than th’ husband, th’ situa- 
tion is allus acute (Continued on page 165) 
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As We Test You May Cook 


O you realize that every recipe and every method printed in the pages of 
the Department of Cookery has first been tested and tried in our own 
kitchen laboratory? For this reason you need not hesitate to use any of them. 
Fach recipe is actually made up in the exact quantities appearing in the printed 
form. A tasting staff judges the worth of the results. Nothing is printed that 
is not voted delicious by the majority of this staff. ach recipe is planned to 
serve approximately six persons unless otherwise stated. All our experimenting 
and research are for the purpose of helping you. When requesting information, 
be sure to enclose a stamped, addressed envelop and address Department of 
Cookery, Goop Housexkeepinc InstitruTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City 
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French Chef 


duplicated each recipe 


Secrets of a 


The Department <#j 


serving caviare, one of the much-prized 


AVE you longed, as we have, to 
know the secrets of the prepara- 
tion of many a dish which you 
have eaten in hotel or restau- 

rant? To imitate the dish at home is 
sometimes possible, but so often the at- 
tempt falls short of producing just the 
right something—consistency, texture, or 
flavor. So it was with special interest 
and with a feeling of real adventure that 
we wandered from place to place in our 
inspection of the dining-rooms and kitchens 
of the Hotel Ambassador, a new hostelry 
which opened in New York this past spring 
in ail its shining splendor. 

Our guide was a person of importance, 
imposing in his spotless white, with his tall 
cap tilted at a Jaunty angle on his head, 
and none other than the “Chef de Cuisine 
himself, Monsieur Charles Scotto, a 
native of Monte Carlo, a student of the 
great chef, Escoffier, of the Hotel Carlton 
in London, and himself a chef with much 
experience and prestige. 

It is not exaggeration to say that the 
popularity of any hotel depends largely 
upon the perfection of its cuisine. The im- 
portance of this fact was impressed upon 
us as we noted the arrangement of the 
kitchens and the smoothness with which 
every operation was accomplished. <A sec- 
tion is set apart for each type of work to 
be done, and an expert in his line, whether 
soup or sauce, deep fat frying or salad 


Mabel Jewett Crosby 


making, presides over each one. It is 
thus that the real perfection in the hotel] 
kitchen is accomplished. 

And for the organization of such a staff 
and such a system capable of attaining 
this acme of perfection, credit must be 
given to the head chef. He is the one who 
is responsible for it all. We returned to 
his domain, where we asked eager questions 
which were politely and gladly answered 
by this master cook. 

It was difficult to choose just which 
secrets we wanted to know most. The 
hors-d’euvres section was fascinating. 
To describe the refrigerator in which pre- 
pared and partly-prepared hors-d’ceuvres 
and the materials for further preparation 
are kept would take much space, and when 
finished, would not begin to do justice to 
the artistry displayed. M. Scotto re- 
peated to our great interest the phrase of 
our contributor whose directions for the 
preparation of these delectable first courses 
appeared last month, that no definite 
rules can be given for the making of hors- 
d’ceuvres; their novelty and deliciousness 
depend largely upon the manner in which 
the maker of hors-d’ceuvres is able to 
combine and manipulate the materials at 
hand. The illustration at the head of this 
article shows an Ambassador way for 


materials for hors-d’ceuvres. The vase- 
like holder for the can of real imported 
caviare is chiseled out of ice, and the 
caviare is thus brought to the guest abso- 
lutely ice-cold. The rose decorations are 
cut from raw turnips and beets by the skil- 
ful hand of one experienced in this line of 
cookery. In fact, a favorite way, here, of 
serving cold dishes is to place them in 
chiseled ice forms. Then it is assured that 
the dish will reach the guest in a state of 
ice-cold perfection. 

A most interesting dish of this kind is 
Supréme of Chicken Jeannette. Monsieur 
Scotto explained to me how it was made, 
and this is the recipe as I worked it out from 
his description. To the chef’s recipe, I 
have added some little suggestions which I 
learned when making the recipe and which, 
Tam sure, will be helpful to you. 


Supréme of Chicken Jeannette 


Carefully cut off the breasts from a 
freshly boiled chicken; let them cool; then 
cut each breast into two slices, trimming 
the slices with scissors so that they will 
be oval in shape and slightly pointed at 
one end. Then make a Supréme Sauce 
as follows: In a saucepan, melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and when thoroughly 
blended add gradually one cupfu! of highly- 
seasoned chicken stock and one-half cupful 
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of cream. Stir and cook 
until thickened; then add 
one tablespoonful of gran- 
ulated gelatin which has 
been softened in one table- 
spoonful of cold water. 
Stir until the gelatin is 
dissolved, add more sea- 
soning if needed, strain, 
and set aside to cool, stir- 
ring frequently. Prepare 
also one quart of chicken 
jelly in this way: Clarify 
well one quart of the liquor 
in which the chicken was 
cooked. See that all the 
fat is removed and that the 
stock is very highly sea- 
soned. Besides the regular 
seasonings, add some lem- 
on-juice. Seasoning is | 
never so noticeable when }} 
a mixture is to be served | 
ice-cold, so be sure to sea- 
son the hot mixture well. 
Bring to a boil and then 
pour over three tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin 
softened in three table- 
spoonfuls of cold water. 
When the jelly is thor- 
oughly cold, but not yet 
firm, pour about half of it 
into a fairly deep dish, 
oblong in shape and large 
enough to contain the four 
servings. Set the jelly on 
the ice until it is very firm. 
dishes may be used, if preferred. 

Meanwhile, when the supréme sauce is 
firm enough so that it will keep its shape, 
beat it well with a spoon and spread it 
evenly over the filets of chicken. If the 
surface is not perfectly smooth, it can be 
made so by dipping a spatula in hot water 
and applying it to the surface. Decorate 
with blanched tarragon leaves, bits of 
pimiento cut in fancy shapes, or any other 
decoration preferred. Let cool. When 
the chicken jelly is very firm, place on it 
four very thin slices of paté de fois gras 
trimmed so that they will be the same 
shape as the prepared chicken breasts. 
Over these place the prepared chicken. 
Then pour over all the rest of the 
chicken jelly mixture. The jelly 
need not cover the supréme of 
chicken, but pour it over these so 
that they will become glazed with it. 
Chill very thoroughly. 

In place of the paté de fois gras, 
a minced chicken mixture may be 
made from the bits of chicken 
trimmed off and then chopped and 
seasoned highly. Serve with this 
dish any kind of simple salad. This 
dish would be an excellent choice 
lor a special affair such as a wedding 
breakfast or a bridal luncheon. 

Just how to make the wonderiul 
sauces which I saw all prepared and 
rea ly for serving was my next ques- 
tion of Monsieur Scotto. In the first 
place, only the best ingredients are used, 
and great care is used in the mixing. The 
chef uses a whip in the making of sauces, 
but instead of beating with the whip, he 
stirs with it. Notice in the photograph 
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Monsieur Scotto makes sauces especially for you 


how he holds it for this purpose. Then 
practically all the sauces are cooked over 
hot water-—in the hotel kitchen, the sauce- 
pan is placed in the “‘ Bain Marie,” which 
is a water bath. At home the utensil to 
select is a double-boiler. 


Sauce Poulette 


Wash one-half pound of fresh mush- 
rooms, skin, and chop. Chop also very 
fine two shallots. Cook these five min- 
utes in three tablespoonfuls of butter and 
one-half teaspoonful of salt. In another 


saucepan, make a white sauce: Melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, add four table- 
spoonfuls of flour, cook until bubbling, 
and add one pint of milk gradually. Stir 





Supréme of Chicken Jeannette 


until thickened, add the sauce to the mush- 
room mixture, and cook five minutes. 
Then beat the yolks of two eggs and mix 
with one cupful of cream. Pour this into 
the sauce, which shou!d now be placed over 
hot water. Mix well and do not let the 
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water beneath the sauce boil. 
Season with one teaspoon- 
»+ ful of minced parsley, one 
: tablespoonful of chopped 
chives, and the juice of 
one-half a lemon. 

This recipe will serve 
eight to ten people and is 
‘delicious served with chick- 
en of all kinds, lamb’s 
trotters, sliced, hard- 
cooked eggs on toast, or 
frogs’ legs. 





Sauce Mornay 


Melt in the top of a 
double-boiler one-half cup- 
ful of butter; add one cup- 
ful of flour and stir to- 
gether with a _ wooden 
spoon. Let this cook for 
five minutes over a very 
low fire. Be sure not to let 
it brown. Scald one quart 
of milk and pour this grad- 
ually into the butter and 
ij flour mixture, mixing well 
with a whip. Add one small 
onion, minced. one-eighth 
teaspoonful of thyme, one- 
fourth teaspoonful of white 
pepper, one bayleaf, and 
two teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Place over boiling water and 
let cook one hour. Strain 
through cheese-cloth. Beat 
the yolks of three eggs 
thoroughiv with two tablespoonfuls of 
softened butter. Pour this slowly into 
the sauce, mixing it well and being verv 
~areful that the water beneath the sauce 
is not now boiling. Add a few grains of 
cayenne pepper and beat well. 

This recipe will make sufficient sauce 
for twelve servings. It is excellent in all 
kinds of ‘‘au gratin” dishes, which have 
grated cheese sprinkled over them, such 
as cauliflower, cabbage, fish of all kinds, 
lobster, crab meat, etc. 





Sauce Hollandaise 


In the top of a double-boiler put one 
cupful of wine vinegar and ten white 
peppercorns crushed. Place over _ the 
fire and let boil vigorously until all 
has evaporated except the smallest 
spoonful. Remove from the fire and 
let the saucepan get cold. In the 
meantime melt in another saucepan 
over hot water or a very low fire one 
pound of sweet butter. Now add to 
the reduced vinegar mixture the 
volks of six eggs and one-fourth 
cupful of cold water. Stir well with 
the whip and cook the same over 
hot water, whipping it constantly 
until it gets thick, like custard. Do 
not let the water underneath boil, 
and be careful not to allow the eggs 
to scramble. Two or three minutes 
are all the time needed for the thick- 
ening. Then remove from the fire 
and add the melted butter, a very little 
at a time, beating constantly. Season with 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, a 
few grains of cayenne pepper, and the 
juice of one-half lemon. Strain through 
cheese-cloth and (Continued on page 144) 






















October is the harvest month for delicious vegetables of many kinds 


Homely Vegetables in Disguise 


We have 


HERE is something heartening 
about the autumn vegetables, 
something homely and _ com- 
fortable and_ substantial, as 

though they were aware of our need for 
them and intended to stay by us and be 
within our reach all through the cold 
months, come what might in the way of 
wind or weather. There is the carrot 
with its cheery coloring, the rotund and 
satisfying cabbage, the beet, the spinach, 
the piquant celery, the turnip, and other 
palate-tickling products, all waiting to 
add their quota of starch or sugar, mineral 
matter or protein, to our winter menus in 
any one of a dozen delectable wavs. Why, 
then, should we mourn the passing of the 
green peas, or the corn, or the asparagus, 
or any of the other delicate gifts of the 
summer? 

Turnips cooked in the fashion I shall 
describe become highly aristocratic; indeed 
I have been asked what delicious vegetable 
I was serving, on many an occasion when 
I have included Turnips a la Poulette in 
my dinner menu. The small, round, white 
turnip is best for this dish. Pare and cut 
into quarters three cupfuls of turnips. 
Then soak them for one hour in cold water 
to which a squeeze of lemon juice had been 
added. Cook the turnips in_ boiling, 
salted water until almost, but not quite, 
tender enough to serve. Drain them well, 
place in a frying-pan with one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of butter or margarin, and 
let them cook slowly, without browning, 
until quite tender, adding one cupful of 
stock or boiling water to the turnips. Add 
a bit of lemon juice also. When the turnips 
are tender, drain them and cover with two 
cupfuls of highly-seasoned white sauce, 
using three tablespoonfuls of flour as 
thickening and adding the beaten yolk 
of one egg, and one teaspoonful of finely 
chopped parsley. Remove from the fire, stir 
in quickly one teaspoonful of lemon juice 
and a tiny dash of cayenne, and serve. 

Stuffed turnips answer both as a vege- 
table and a meat dish, and make a very 
good luncheon “‘ piéce de résistance.’ Pare 
six white turnips, then cut a slice from the 
top of each and scoop out as much of the 
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center as possible. Sprinkle one-eighth 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper 
in each turnip and let stand. Meanwhile, 
chop one small onion fine and fry it in one 
tablespoonful of butter or drippings until 
golden brown in color. Then add three- 
quarters of a cupful of cold meat of any 
variety, finely chopped. Sprinkle over 
it one tablespoonful of flour. Stir the 
meat and onion while cooking them, and 
as soon as the flour has taken on a light 
shade of brown, add one and one-half 
cupfuls of stock, milk, or water, and one 
teaspoonful each of chopped parsley and 
Worcestershire Sauce or Kitchen Bouquet. 
Season with one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of pepper and 
simmer until the mixture is thick. Then 
fill the turnip cups with the mixture, 
sprinkle fine bread crumbs .over the svr- 
face of each, and place in a dripping pan. 
Add boiling stock or water to within one- 
half inch of the tops of the turnips, cover, 
and bake at 4ec° F. for one hour, or until 
the turnips are tender and slightly brown. 
Serve on a hot dish and garmsh with bits 
of pimiento and sprigs of parsley. 

Baked Beets are rather out of the ordi- 
nary, and so very sweet and fine of flavor. 
Wash the beets, but be careful not to 
break the skin or remove the roots. Bake 
at 350° F. for four or five hours, as they 
will require all this time to become tender. 
But, as the oven may be used at the same 
time for cooking prunes, making rice 
pudding, or perhaps baking the Thanks- 
giving fruit cake, baked heets are not really 
extravagant of fuel. When tender, peel 
and slice the beets and serve hot with but- 
ter, pepper, and salt. 

Stuffed Beets served cold as a salad are 
most delicious and ornamental. Small, 
ruby-red beets are best. Boil six beets 
until tender, then immerse in cold water 
and remove the skins. If it is desired to 
have them very decorative, the beets 
may be cut with a fluted cutter such as is 
used in making little cookies, or they may 
remain round and smooth and taste quite 
as good. Scoop out the centers of the 
beets and place the beet cups to marinate 
for half an hour in French dressing made 
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all 


with tarragon vinegar. Meantime, pre- 
pare the filling in the following manner: 
Measure one-half cupful of chopped, white, 
inside tender leaves and stalks of celery. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of French dressing, 
two tablespoonfuls of green pepper, and 
the beet pulp which was removed from the 
vegetables. Drain the beet cups and fill 
with the mixture. Serve on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise or Vinaigrette sauce. 

Fried Celery speaks for itself, it is so 
very savory and crisp and _ altogether 
likable. It is also economical, for the large, 
tough, outer stalks of the celery, which are 
scarcely fit for serving “aw naturel” are 
just the thing for frying. Cut two dozen 
stalks of celery in pieces of from three to 
four inches in length, blanch them in 
cold water to which a little lemon juice 
or vinegar has been added, and then par- 
boil them for ten minutes. Drain, chill, 
and dip them in a thick, cold white sauce, 
using three tablespoonfuls of flour and 
one cupful of milk as the basis of the sauce, 
and adding one beaten egg, a dash of 
cayenne, and a squeeze of lemon juice to 
the sauce. When the celery stalks have 
been well masked with the sauce, dip them 
in fine bread crumbs and finally fry them 
in deep fat to a golden brown. Serve with 
rashers of crisp bacon, and you have a 
luncheon fit for a king. 

Celery with Cheese is another tasty bite. 
Measure one quart of celery cut into inch 
pieces and cook until tender in slightly- 
salted, boiling water. Drain and place in a 
saucepan with one tablespoonful of butter. 
stirring for a minute or two. Then add 
one cupful of white sauce which has been 
seasoned with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper, and 
one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Add 
one tablespoonful of grated cheese 
Parmesan if possible—and one teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Remove from the 
fire and serve on a hot dish, sprinkling 
one tablespoonful of cheese over the 
surface. Surround with a ring of chopped 
parsley, with here and there a bit ol 
scarlet pimiento, and you will have a 
beautiful, as well as a tempting dish, for 
your pains. (Continued on pav 54) 
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For Uxbridge Fried Chicken, cut a well-cooked fowl in neat servings and dredge with seasoned flour 


Concerning Fow/ and Chicken 


By 


Florence Taft 


Katon 


Every Recipe Tested by the Department of Cookery 


URKEYS are so scarce and 
expensive that chicken and 
fowl, always delicious and 
always enjoyed, are more 
than ever valued as one of our table 
luxuries. Fowl is older, tougher, and 
generally cheaper than chicken. It 
can, however, take the place of chicken 
in some instances, if properly cooked. 
The recipes presented in this article 
all permit the use of fowl instead of 
chicken. There is really nothing 
cheap about either chicken or fowl, but 
it seems reasonable to treat our families 
to them occasionally, so here are new sug- 
gestions for preparing and serving them. 
Uxbridge Fried Chicken is an old- 
fashioned, delectable dish, beloved of 
“the boys.” Clean, wash, and simmer a 
large fowl until very tender. Let cool 
overnight in the broth. Next day, drain, 
wipe, and cut the fowl into neat servings, 
leaving the bone in pieces, such as the 
wing, side bone, second joint, etc. Sprinkle 
with salt, dredge with flour, and brown 
quickly in pork fat as shown in the illus- 
tration. Then arrange the fried chicken 
on a hot platter and surround with a ring 
of small, hot, baking-powder biscuit discs. 
Place a radish rose in the center of each 
biscuit disc, thicken some of the chicken 
broth, and pour around the meat, serving 
the remainder in a gravy boat. Plan to 
have an extra plateful of the biscuits, for 
you will surely need them. 
(for Chicken Piquant, put two large 
siices of salt pork through the meat 
chopper and fry in a hot 
skillet until the fat is tried 
out and the bits of pork 
are dry and brown. Skim 
out the pork and_ fry 
two minced onions in the 
fat until a light brown. 
hen remove the onions. 
Joint a fowl, dredge with 
flour and salt, and brown 
in the fat, turning fre 
quently. Then put back 
the pork scraps and 
onions, add two minced 
sweet peppers, one pint 








Uxbridge Fiied Chicken with Biscuit Rings 


of canned tomatoes, two cloves, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and enough boiling water just 
to cover the chicken. Cover and let simmer 
one hour, stirring carefully that it may not 
stick. Then bake in a 400° F. oven for two 
hours or until very tender. Uncover the 
last half-hour of the time, that the sauce 
may become thick and rich. When ready 
to serve, remove the chicken and thicken 
the sauce slightly if it needs it. Pour 
around the chicken and garnish with pars- 
ley, tiny biscuits, or potato balls. 

Savory Chicken makes an_ excellent 
company lunch or supper dish. Fry small 
individual servings of shaved ham until 
crisp. Place each serving of ham on a 
large round of toast and lay on each 
a neat, boneless piece of fried chicken, 
having the pieces of chicken and ham 
nearly uniform in size. Top each with a 
mushroom. Arrange the servings on a 
platter or chop plate, and just before taking 





Fry the chicken quickly to a golden brown, in pork fat 


to the table, put a tablespoonful of 
highly-seasoned tomato sauce care- 
fully around the ham on the toast. 
One cupful of tomato sauce is sufti- 
cient for six servings. Garnish the 
dish with parsley and serve at once, 
very hot. 

The bits of chicken left from the 
previous recipe may be utilized in 
making Quick Chicken Stew. For 
this, dice two cupfuls of cold potato 
and add one cupful of bits or dice of 
chicken, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. 
Meanwhile, dilute two cupfuls of thickened 
chicken gravy with two cupfuls of boiling 
water, add one onion minced fine, and 
simmer until the onion is tender. Then 
add to the chicken, heat thoroughly, and 
serve, sprinkling with one tablespoonful of 
parsley just before serving. Peas, tiny 
carrots, or a few cooked string-beans may 
be added to the stew. Or dumplings may 
be made and arranged around the edge 
of the platter, if desired. 

For Chicken and Rice with Golden 
Sauce, cook a fowl until very tender and 
cut into neat, attractive servings, rather 
small, using the white meat only, if you 
wish it particularly delicate in appearance. 
Meanwhile, prepare two cupfuls of well- 
seasoned white sauce, using equal parts 
of milk and chicken broth and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour as the basis. Just before 
removing the sauce from the fire, add the 
beaten yolk of one egg and one teaspoonful 
of lemon-juice, stirring it rapidly. Com- 
bine with the chicken 
which has been reheated 
in a double - boiler with 
four tablespoonfuls of the 
white sauce, lay on a 
hot, deep platter or chop 
plate, and surround with 
a ring of carefully beiled 
rice. Pour a little more 
of the sauce over it and 
serve, garnished with 
sprigs of parsley among 
the rice, or with finely 
minced parsley sprinkled 
over the rice. 
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A new shape lends variety to the simplest muffins 


eA Bread for Every Meal 


Each recipe has been carefully tested for you 


Farmer’s Raisin Bread 
4850 Total Calories 390 Protcin Calories 


4 cupfuls corn-meal 1 cupful seeded raisins 
2 cupfuls rye flour 1 cupful mola 
I teaspoonful soda 2cupfuls sour milk or 





2 teaspoonfuls bakinz- buttermi 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
I tablespoonful salt ins melted 


1 cupful water 
Mix and sift all the dry ingredients to- 
gether; stir in the raisins and the rest of 
the ingredients. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into two well-greased loaf pans. Bake 
about forty-five minutes in an oven heated 
to 400 I’. Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


€Eweet Potato Bread 
8657 Total Calories 744 Protein Calories 
juart lukewarm water 
arts bread flour 
9 curful shortening 
1 cake compressed yeast 





1 tablespoonful salt 
Boil the sweet potatoes and mash till 


smooth. Soften yeast in the water. Add 
shortening, salt, and sugar to flour. Next 


add the liquid and the mashed potatoes. 
Knead thoroughly, and set to rise in a 
warm place until it doubles in size. Shape 
into loaves, place in well-greased pans, let 
rise again, and bake one hour at 350° F. 
Mrs. Clement Richardson, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


Boston Buckwheat Bread 
2615 Total Calories 270 Protein Calories 
x1 cupful buckwheat flour 11% teaspoonfuls salt 
1 cupful corn-meal 19 cupful molasses 
3¢ cupful wheat flour 2 cupfuls sweet milk 
16 cupful bran 1 cupful sour milk 
2 teaspoonfuls soda 2 cupful raisins 


Sift the dry ingredients together; add 
the raisins, molasses, and milk. Boil four 
hours in a covered tin, uncover, and dry 
in the oven. This may be steamed in a 
fireless cocker, if preferred. 

Rachel I’. Daklgren, Redding, Conn. 


Queen Eiscuits 
838 Total Cclories 76 Protein Calcries 
1 cucful bread fcur 
2) tablespoonfuls short- 
enin3 bakin-;- 


14 teaspoonful sx1t 


2 
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Blend the dry ingredients thoroughly 
with the fat. Beat egg-volks in a measur- 
ing cup and add enough milk to make 
contents three-eighths of a cupful. Add 
to the mixture, using a fork. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased pan, and bake at 
400° F. This makes twelve small biscuits. 
Mrs. Joseph A. Kyle, 410 Westfield Ave., El’sabeth, N.J. 

co 


Southern Corn-Bread 
1280 Total Calories 200 Protein Calories 
I pint corn-me:1 1 teaspoonful soda 
I pint buttermilk I teaspoonful salt 
I egg 


Put the milk in a bowl, add the salt and 
soda; stir and add some meal, beating it in 
and adding more until all is used. Break in 
the egg when the meal is well mixed in, and 
beat well. Have a frying-pan (iron) very 
hot and grease liberally; then pour in the 
batter and cock in a quick oven until 
brown and done. Turn out at once and 
serve hot. Iron muffin-pans may be used. 

Mrs. T. S. Gay, Brookville, Miss. 


Southern California Biscuit 
1818 Total Calories 132 Protein Calories 


2 cupfuls bread flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- ‘4 cupful milk 


powder 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
3 tablespoonfuls shorten- margarin 
inz Orange marmalade 


Sift together the flour, baking-powder, 
and salt. Work in the shortening with two 
knives or the tips of the fingers until well 
blended. Add the milk gradually and 
turn out on a well-floured board. Roll to 
one-fourth inch in thickness. Cut into 
small rounds and brush over one-half of 
the rounds with the butter melted, placing 
the other rounds on top. Bake in well- 
greased pans from twelve to fifteen minutes 
at 450° F. Immediately after removing 
from the oven, lift off the top of each bis- 
cuit and put one teaspoonful of orange 
marmalade in the center of each bottom 
round. Replace the tops and serve at 
once. ITester Conklin, 51 W. 16th St., N. ¥.C. 


Prune Gems 
2025 Total Calories 201 Prolein Calories 
34 pound prunes 1!4 cupfuls Graham flour 
1 cupful bread flour cuptul molasses 
3¢ teaspoonful soda 1 cupful sour milk 
I teaspoonful salt 


Soak the prunes overnight in cold water, 
drain, and steam them over boiling water 
until they are plump, but not soft. Cool, 
remove the stones, and chop fine. Sift 
together the bread flour, soda and salt. 
Add the Graham flour and the prunes, 
and mix thoroughly. Combine the me- 
lasses and the sour milk and stir into the 
dry ingredients. Pour into hot, greased, 
iron gem-pans and bake from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes at 400° F. Serve 
hot cr cold. 

Mrs. E. B. Partridge, 51 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 





Sweet Potato Biscuit 
2320 Total Calories 250 Protein Calories 
I cupful milk 


} 











2 pounds sweet potatoes 

2 te spoonfuls margarin 1 teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs 3 teaspoonfuls baking 
I tablespoonful mclasses powder 


2 cupfuls bread flour 

Scrub and boil the potatoes in their 
jackets until tender. Skin and mash 
while hot; add margarin. Cool and add 
the eggs well-beaten, the molasses, the 
milk, and the flour sifted with the salt and 
baking-powder. ‘Toss lightly on a floured 
board, roll to three-fourths cf an inch in 
thickness, cut with a biscuit cutter, prick 
each biscuit with a fork, place on a greased 
pan, and bake twenty minutes in an oven 
heated to 400° F. Serve hot with plenty 
of butter. 

Mrs. E. V. Eltonhead, 214 W. S2nd Si SNe 


Breakfast Bran Cake 

1557 Total Calories 19.4 Protein Calories 

; cupful Graham flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
1% cupfuls yellow corn- 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 

meal ing 
14 cupful bran I scant teaspoonful soda 
1 teaspoonful bakinz- 134 cupfuls sour milk or 

powder buttermilk 

I tablespoonful molasses 

Sift corn-meal, salt, soda, and baking- 
powder together; add the Graham flour, 
bran, and molasses. Work the shortening 
into this with the tips of the fingers, as in 
making baking-powder biscuit, or cut it in 
with two knives if preferred. Add the sour 
milk and stir together well. Turn into a 
well-greased sheet pan and bake at 4oo° F. 
for thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Elizabeth Vance, 814 E. Kensington Rd., Los Angeles, 

Cal, 

Corn Biscuit 

1163 Total Calories 130 Protein Calories 
1 cupful bread flour 114 teaspoonfuls bak n; 
44 cupful white  corn- powder 

meal ¢ « cupful sour milk or 
1 tablespoonful sugar buttermilk 
14 teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls melted 
Scant /4 teaspoonful soda shortening 

I egg 
Mix and sift together the dry ingre- 
dients, add the egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and stir in the milk and melted 
shortening. Beat one minute. Turn into 
small, greased pans and bake at 400° F. for 
ten to fifteen minutes. Sour cream makes 
these muffins even mcre delicious. When 
substituting sour cream for the sour milk, it 
is necessary to use only one tablespoontul of 
shortening in place of the three tablespoon- 
fuls called for. 
H. E. Mantell, R. F. D. 2, Chester, Va 
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Layers of bread and blueberries make this Blueberry Bread Pudding 





Something New for the Sweet Course 


Tested Recinaes § 
Good Housekeeping 


H, FOR something new— 
something new in desserts! 
is the housewife’s cften- 
expressed wish when plan- 

ning the weekly menus. And to 
answer this very need we are bring- 
ing to you this month a wealth of 
just such recipes, culled from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers’ best, to 
help you select suitable desserts. 

Apple Pandowdy Mold is a 
novel variation of the well-known 
Apple Pandowdy. Pare, core, and 
quarter sufficient apples to make 
two quarts. Place in a_ well- 
greased pudding dish. Meanwhile 
sift together two and_ two-thirds 
cupfuls of pastry flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one and one-third 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Rub in 
thoroughly one-half cupful of shortening 
and then mix with about one and one-third 
cupfuls of milk or sufficient to make a 
dough just stiff enough to roll. Roll the 
dough out to fit the pudding dish and make 
several gashes in the center. Place the 
dough on top of the apples and tuck in 
around the edges. Bake at 350° F. for 
two hours or until the crust is well 
browned and the apples are soft. Then 
remove ‘from the oven and allow to cool 
slightly. Take off the crust and cut it into 
thin pieces. Then add to the apples two- 
thirds cupful of brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. Arrange alternate layers 
of the apple and crust in a deep dish 
or mold, pressing the layers down care- 
fully, cover, and let stand in a cool place 
over-night. Unmold, cut in slices, and 
serve with sweetened cream, plain or 
whipped. 

For Banana Whip press six ripe bananas 
through the fine sieve of a potato-ricer. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half 
cupful of finely-chopped walnut meats. 
Chill thoroughly and serve in sherbet 
Cups, garnished with whipped cream. To 
vary the flavor, add one teaspoonful of 





bected 
Readers’ 





Orange Blanc Mange will tempt you 


finely-chopped mint to the bananas before 
chilling them. 

Blueberry Bread Pudding is a simple 
dessert to prepare. Simmer three cupfuls 
of canned blueberries and one and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar for fifteen minutes, or until 
thick and sirupy. Meanwhile shave thin, 
slivery pieces from a loaf of bread which is 
not too fresh, removing all crusts—about 
twelve ounces of bread will be needed. 
Spread the pieces of bread with very soft 
butter, using four tablespoonfuls. Butter 
a deep, rather pointed mold and fill with 
alternate layers of bread and_ berries, 
packing each layer down solidly so that 
the bread will absorb the berry sirup. 
Place on the ice for several hours, un- 
mold, and serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

For Cocoa Marshmallow Pie combine 
four tablespoonfuls of cocoa, three table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, and one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, and add to two cupfuls of milk. 
Place in the top of a double-boiler and cook 
for thirty minutes. Then add one teaspoon- 
ful of butter and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of salt and remove from the fire. Allow to 
cool and then add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Turn into a baked pastry shell. 
Place one dozen marshmallows cut in 
strips over the surface of the pie and 
sprinkle with one tablespoonful of shredded 


From 


Files 


coconut. Place in a hot oven and 
brown quickly. 

Orange Blanc Mange is most 
attractive when garnished with 


segments of orange or Maraschino 
cherries. Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin in one-third 
cupful of milk for five minutes. 
Add six tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a few grains of salt to two and two- 
thirds cupfuls of milk and bring to 
the scalding point. Then pour this 
over the soaked gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Peel two navel 
oranges as one would an apple, 
thus removing all the white in- 
side skin. Cut crosswise in slices, 
remove the center pulp, and cut 
each slice into quarters. Add the oranges, 
together with one-half cupful of shredded 
coconut, to the gelatin mixture while the 
latter is still hot. Let stand until it begins 
to set, then stir up and pour into cold, wet 
individual molds. When firm, turn out and 
serve with whipped cream flavored with 
lemon juice. Garnish as suggested above. 

Real Cream Pie. Mix together one- 
half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg. Add one 
pint of thick cream and stir together until 
smooth. Have a deep pie plate lined with 
plain paste, pour in the cream mixture, 
wet the edge, and put on an upper crust 
in which vents have been cut. Bake for 
forty-five minutes in an oven registering 
425° F. 

For Spanish Jelly, soak two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin in one-half cupful 
of cold water for twenty minutes. Then 
add one and three-fourths cupfuls of boil- 
ing water and stir thoroughly. Add three- 
fourths cupful of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of loganberry juice. Strain, and 
pour into a cold, wet moi!. When cold, 
but before it begins to congeal, add one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins and one-half pound 
of marshmallows cut in halves. Mold 
and serve. 
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A new shape lends variety to the simplest muffins 


eA Bread for Every Meal 


Each recipe has been carefully tested for you 


Farmer’s Raisin Bread 

4850 Total Calories 390 Protein Calories 
4 cupfuls corn-meal 1 cupful seeded raisins 
2 cupfuls rye flour 1 cupful molasses _ 
I teaspoonful soda 2cupfuls sour milk or 
2 teaspoonfuls baking- 

powder 2 
I tablespoonful salt 





espoorfuls shorten- 
n+: melted 
1 cupful water 

Mix and siit all the dry ingredients to- 
gether; stir in the raisins and the rest of 
the ingredients. Mix thoroughly and pour 
into two well-greased loaf pans. Bake 
about forty-five minutes in an oven heated 
to 400 I’. Rachel F. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn. 


Eweet Potato Bread 
8657 Tolal Calories 744 Protein Calories 
2 cuarts mashed sweet I quart lukewarm water 
atoes 3 quarts bread flour 
2 ful surar 16 cupful skortening 
I tablespoonful salt 1 cake compressed yeast 
Boil the sweet potatoes and mash till 
smooth. Soften yeast in the water. Add 
shortening, salt, and sugar to flour. Next 
add the liquid and the mashed potatoes. 
Knead thoroughly, and set to rise in a 
warm place until it doubles in size. Shape 
into loaves, place in well-greased pans, let 
rise again, and bake one hour at 350° F. 
Mrs. Clement Richardson, Tuskegee Institute, Ala, 








Boston Buckwheat Bread 
2615 Total Calories 


270 Protein Calories 
eat flour 11% teaspoonfuls salt 
al 14 cupful molasses 
flour 2 cupfuls sweet milk 
1 cupful sour milk 
14 cupful raisins 





1 cupful buckw 


1 cupful corn-me 


3¢ cupful wheat 
14 cupful bran 
2 teaspoonfuls soda 
Sift the dry ingredients together; add 
the raisins, molasses, and milk. Boil four 
hours in a covered tin, uncover, and dry 
in the oven. This may be steamed in a 
fireless cooker, if preferred. 
Rachel I’. Dakleren, Redding, Conn. 





Queen Eiscuits 
838 Total Celories 76 Protein Calcries 








Blend the dry ingredients thoroughly 
with the fat. Beat egg-volks in a measur- 
ing cup and add enough milk to make 
contents three-eighths cf a cupful. Add 
to the mixture, using a fork. Drop by 
spoonfuls on a greased pan, and bake at 
400° F. This makes twelve small biscuits. 
Mrs. Joseph A. Kyle, 410 Westfield Ave., El sabeth, N.J. 

co 


Southern Corn-Bread 
1280 Total Calories 200 Protein Calories 
1 1 teaspoonful soda 
ulk 1 teaspoonful salt 
I egg 
Put the milk in a bowl, add the salt and 
soda; stir and add some meal, beating it in 
and adding more until all is used. Break in 
the egg when the meal is well mixed in, and 
beat well. Have a frying-pan (iron) very 
hot and grease liberally; then pour in the 
batter and cock in a quick oven until 
brown and done. Turn out at once and 
serve hot. Iron muffin-pans may be used. 
Mrs. T. S. Gay, Brookville, Miss. 
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Southern California Biscuit 
1818 Total Calories 132 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls bread flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking- ‘4 cupful milk 
powder 2 tablespoonfuls butter or 
3 tablespoonfuls shorten- margarin 
inz Orange marmalade 


Sift together the flour, baking-powder, 
and salt. Work in the shortening with two 
knives or the tips of the fingers until well 
blended. Add the milk gradually and 
turn out on a well-floured board. Roll to 
one-fourth inch in thickness. Cut into 
small rounds and brush over one-half of 
the rounds with the butter melted, placing 
the other rounds on top. Bake in well- 
greased pans from twelve to fifteen minutes 
at 450° F. Immediately after removing 
from the oven, lift off the top of each bis- 
cuit and put one teaspoonful of orange 
marmalade in the center of each bottom 
round. Replace the tops and serve at 
once. ITester Conklin, 51 W. 16th St., N. Y.C. 


Prune Gems 
2025 Total Calories 201 Protein Calories 
14 pound prunes 1'4 cupfuls Graham flour 
1 cupful bread flour cupful molasses 
3¢ teaspoonful soda I cupful sour milk 

I teaspoonful salt 

Soak the prunes overnight in cold water, 
drain, and steam them over boiling water 
until they are plump, but not soft. Cool, 
remove the stones, and chop fine. Sift 
together the bread flour, soda and salt. 
Add the Graham flour and the prunes, 
and mix thoroughly. Combine the mc- 
lasses and the sour milk and stir into the 
dry ingredients. Pour into hot, greased, 
iron gem-pans and bake from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes at 400° F. Serve 
hot cr cold. 
Mrs. E. B. Partridge, 51 W. 16th St.. N. Y. C. 


Sweet Potato Biscuit 
20 Total Calories 





23 250 Protein Calories 
2 pounds sweet potatoes 1 cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls margarin I teaspoonful salt 

2 eggs ; 3 teaspoonfuls baking 

1 tablespoonful mclasses powder 


2 cupfuls bread flour 

Scrub and boil the potatoes in their 
jackets until tender. Skin and mash 
while hot; add margarin. Cool and add 
the eggs well-beaten, the molasses, the 
milk, and the flour sifted with the salt and 
baking-powder. Toss lightly on a floured 
board, roll to three-fourths cf an inch in 
thickness, cut with a biscuit cutter, prick 
each biscuit with a fork, place on a greased 
pan, and bake twenty minutes in an oven 
heated to 400° F. Serve hot with plenty 
of butter. 

Mrs. E. V. Eltonhead, 214 W. S2nd St., N. Y.C. 


Breakfast Bran Cake 
1557 Total Calories 190.4 Protein Calories 
; cupful Graham flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
114 cupfuls yellow corn- 2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 
meal ing 
18 cupful bran I scant teaspoonful soda 
I teaspoonful bakin:- 134 cupfuls sour milk or 
powder buttermil 
I tablespoonful molasses 
Sift corn-meal, salt, soda, and baking- 
powder together; add the Graham flour, 
bran, and molasses. Work the shortening 
into this with the tips of the fingers, as in 
making baking-powder biscuit, or cut it in 
with two knives if preferred. Add the sour 
milk and stir together well. Turn into a 
well-greased sheet pan and bake at 400° F. 
for thirty to forty-five minutes. 


Elizabeth Vance, 814 E. Kensington Rd., Los Angeles, 

Cal. 

Corn Biscuit 

1163 Total Calories 130 Protein Calories 
1 cupful bread flour 114 teaspoonfuls  bak'n; 
14g cupful white corn- powder 

meal 3¢ cupful sour milk or 
1 tablespoonful sugar buttermilk 
1g teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls melted 
Scant )4 teaspoonful soda shortening 

I egg 

Mix and sift together the dry ingre- 
dients, add the egg well beaten. Mix 
thoroughly and stir in the milk and melted 
shortening. Beat one minute. Turn into 
small, greased pans and bake at 400° F. for 
ten to fifteen minutes. Sour cream makes 
these muffins even mcre delicicus. When 
substituting sour cream for the sour milk, it 
is necessary to use only one tablespoonful of 
shortening in place of the three tablespoon- 
fuls called for. 
‘ H. E. Mantell, R. F. D. 2, Chester, Va 
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Layers of bread and blueberries make this Blueberry Bread Pudding 


Something New for the Sweet Course 


teetede Beet ave & 
Good Housekeeping 


H, FOR something new— 
something new in desserts! 
is the housewife’s cften- 
expressed wish when plan- 

ning the weekly menus. And to 
answer this very need we are bring- 
ing to you this month a wealth of 
just such recipes, culled from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers’ best, to 
help you select suitable desserts. 

Apple Pandowdy Mold is a 
novel variation of the well-known 
Apple Pandowdy. Pare, core, and 
quarter sufficient apples to make 
two quarts. Place in a_ well- 
greased pudding dish. Meanwhile 
sift together two and _ two-thirds 
cupfuls of pastry flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one and one-third 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Rub in 
thoroughly one-half cupful of shortening 
and then mix with about one and one-third 
cupfuls of milk or sufficient to make a 
dough just stiff enough to roll. Roll the 
dough out to fit the pudding dish and make 
several gashes in the center. Place the 
dough on top of the apples and tuck in 
around the edges. Bake at 350° F. for 
two hours or until the crust is well 
browned and the apples are soft. Then 
remove ‘from the oven and allow to cool 
slightly. Take off the crust and cut it into 
thin pieces. Then add to the apples two- 
thirds cupful of brown sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter, and one-half teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg. Arrange alternate layers 
of the apple and crust in a deep dish 
or mold, pressing the layers down care- 
fully, cover, and let stand in a cool place 
over-night. Unmold, cut in slices, and 
serve with sweetened cream, plain or 
whipped. 

For Banana Whip press six ripe bananas 
through the fine sieve of a potato-ricer. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-half 
cupful of finely-chopped walnut meats. 
Chill thoroughly and serve in sherbet 
Cups, garnished with whipped cream. To 
vary the flavor, add one teaspoonful of 
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Orange Blanc Mange will tempt you 


finely-chopped mint to the bananas before 
chilling them. 

Blueberry Bread Pudding is a simple 
dessert to prepare. Simmer three cupfuls 
of canned blueberries and one and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar for fifteen minutes, or until 
thick and sirupy. Meanwhile shave thin, 
slivery pieces from a loaf of bread which is 
not too fresh, removing all crusts—about 
twelve ounces of bread will be needed. 
Spread the pieces of bread with very soft 
butter, using four tablespoonfuls. Butter 
a deep, rather pointed mold and fill with 
alternate layers of bread and _ berries, 
packing each layer down solidly so that 
the bread will absorb the berry sirup. 
Place on the ice for several hours, un- 
mold, and serve with sweetened whipped 
cream. 

For Cocoa Marshmallow Pie combine 
four tablespoonfuls of cocoa, three table- 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, and one-half cup- 
ful of sugar, and add to two cupfuls of milk. 
Place in the top of a double-boiler and cook 
for thirty minutes. Then add one teaspoon- 
ful of butter and one-eighth teaspoonful 
of salt and remove from the fire. Allow to 
cool and then add one teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Turn into a baked pastry shell. 
Place one dozen marshmallows cut in 
strips over the surface of the pie and 
sprinkle with one tablespoonful of shredded 
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coconut. Place in a hot oven and 
brown quickly. 


Orange Blanc Mange is most 
attractive when garnished with 


segments of orange or Maraschino 
cherries. Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of granulated gelatin in one-third 
cupful of milk for five minutes. 
Add six tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
a few grains of salt to two and two- 
thirds cupfuls of milk and bring to 
the scalding point. Then pour this 
over the soaked gelatin and stir 
until dissolved. Peel two navel 
oranges as one would an apple, 
thus removing all the white in- 
side skin. Cut crosswise in slices, 
remove the center pulp, and cut 
each slice into quarters. Add the oranges, 
together with one-half cupful of shredded 
coconut, to the gelatin mixture while the 
latter is still hot. Let stand until it begins 
to set, then stir up and pour into cold, wet 
individual molds. When firm, turn out and 
serve with whipped cream flavored with 
lemon juice. Garnish as suggested above. 

Real Cream Pie. Mix together one- 
half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-half teaspoonful of nutmeg. Add one 
pint of thick cream and stir together until 
smooth. Have a deep pie plate lined with 
plain paste, pour in the cream mixture, 
wet the edge, and put on an upper crust 
in which vents have been cut. Bake for 
forty-five minutes in an oven registering 
425 F. 

For Spanish Jelly, soak two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated gelatin in one-half cupful 
of cold water for twenty minutes. Then 
add one and three-fourths cupfuls of boil- 
ing water and stir thoroughly. Add three- 
fourths cupful of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, and one and one-half 
cupfuls of loganberry juice. Strain, and 
pour into a cold, wet moid. When cold, 


but before it begins to congeal, add one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins and one-half pound 
of marshmallows cut in halves. 
and serve. 
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" VE just been talking with Eddie Elf!’’ Chuckie Squirrel said, as 
four little Dwarfies came up and stood by his tree home. ‘And 
Eddie Elf says that he has just flown down from the North and 
that Jack Frost is getting ready to come this way soon!”’ 

“Really and truly?”’ Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie asked. 

“Wes, it is true!’’ Eddie Elfie replied, as he jumped up on a twig and 
sat there. swinging his little elfin feet. 

“Then that’s the reason my rheumatism tickled my toes this morn- 
ing!” laughed Grampy Dwarfie. 

‘And I guess that’s the reason the rheumatism tickled my toes, too!” 
laughed Chuckie Squirrel as he puffed upon his acorn pipe. 

“Oh, dear!”’ said Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie. ‘‘ Winter would be very nice if 
it wasn’t that we lose so many of our cheery little friends!”’ 

‘*What do you mean, Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie?’’ Mrs. Ladybug asked as 
she walked up to them, holding little Larry Ladybug’s hand. 

“Why,” Mrs. Deedie Dwarfie replied, “‘as soon as Jack Frost prepares 
to visit us, then all the dear little birdies and all the tinier creatures must 
either fly South where it is warmer, or they must have cozy, little, chinky 
homes in which to hide during the winter.” 

“That is so,” Mr. Ladybug said. ‘I must hunt a nice, warm, cozy, 
chinky home for my little family, if it is going to get cold!” 
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‘*The rheumatism tickled my toes,” laughed 
Chuckie Squirrel 


“Indeed, you must,” Eddie Elf said, “for when I 
left the North, Jack Frost was gathering his Frost 
Fairies about him, and they were packing their satchels 
of frost dust to paint the leaves!” 

“What’s that?’’ Wallie Woodpecker put his little, 
red-capped head out of his window and looked down. 
“Did I hear you say Jack Frost was coming?” 

“He is getting ready to come!”’ Grampy Dwarfie said. 

“Whee! Then I shall pack up right away!” Wallie 
Woodpecker cried. ‘Jack Frost nips my toes if i tarry 
too long! I’m off this afternoon for the nice, sunny 
South!” And Wallie Woodpecker could be heard 
bustling about, getting ready for the long journey South. 

“T wonder if all the wood folk and the birdies know 
that Jack Frost will soon be here?’’ Mrs. Deedie Dwartfie 
asked. 

“T don’t believe they do!”’ Chuckie Squirrel replied. 
“For yesterday Mrs. Jennie Wren was planning a little 
party for Johnny and Janey Wren on their birthday next 
week. They are six months old, you know!” 

“Then we had better run and tell all the birdies that 
Eddie Elf says Jack Frost is on his way!” said Grampy 
Dwarfie; and catching hold of hands, the four little 
Dwarfies ran through the forest, telling the news to all 
they met. 

There was always a lot for the Dwarfies to do just be- 
fore Jack Frost came each year, for so many of the birdies 
would poke along and never get ready to fly South if the 
Dwarfies did not get after them and make them hurry. 
Then, at the last minute, some of the birdies would find 
that they needed new clothes and hats, and butions 
sewed on their suspenders, and of course the little lady 
Dwarfies had to do all this. 


With much twittering and waving of wings, the b:rdies 
flew away to the South, leaving the Dwarfics quite sad 
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But finally the Dwarfies had all the birdies ready 
for their long journey, and all the forest creatures 
went to the top of the highest hill in the woods to see 
the birdies start. 

My, what a noise there was! Mama and Daddy 
birdies trying to keep their little birdies near them, 
and every one telling every one else goodby. Gerty 
Gartersnake, Unk Turtle, and Grampy and Grammy 
Mole came to the hill to bid the birdies farewell, and 
Freddie Fieldmouse had to pull Frankie Fieldmouse 
all the way to the top by his tail, for Frankie had 
teased the birdies all summer. 

Mrs. Bennie Bunny’s eyes filled with tears as she 
said goodby, and Freddie Fox felt very sad to see 
them go, too, for Freddy Fox is very fond of the 
birdies. 

Finally, though, all the birdies had their children 
about them, and with much twittering and waving cf 
wings, they flew away, leaving the Dwarfies and the 
other woodland creatures feeling quite sad. 

Grampy Dwarfie had to carry Gerty Gartersnake 
back down the hill, for it had been such a hard climb 
for her to get up to the top, she had worn a hole in 
her apron wiggling up over the sticks and stones. 

And Unk Turtle was so slow when he walked 
that Danny Dwarfie caught him by his tail and car- 
ried him down the hill. 

“Now,” said Dannie Dwarfie, “you had better 
begin fixing your house for the winter, Unk Turtle, 
for if Jack Frost catches you up here, he will shut the 
water doors on you!” 

Unk Turtle laughed a turtley little laugh, for he 
knew Danny Dwarfie meant that Jack Frost would 
cover the water with a door of ice. 

“T’m going to work this minute!” said Unk Turtle, 
as he got his spade and began digging himself a home 
down in the bottom of the pond. For, you know, 
all the Turtle family and all the Frog family build 
themselves homes down under the mud in the bottom 
of the ponds and streams and sleep through the 
whole, long, cold winter until the thunder in the 
springtime knocks at their doors and says, “Time to 
get up!” 
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The Dwarfies, each fall, gather all the nuts and seeds they can find, and take them to the Dwarfie storeroom 








Mrs. Caroline Cottontail shared her, 
burrow home with Mrs. Woodie Chuck 


Gerty and Georgie Gartersnake found a nice, cozy, chinky 
home in under a large stone. ‘‘Goodby!” they said as 
they shook Davey Dwarfie’s hand with their tails. ‘“‘ We'll 
see you bright and early in the spring!” 

Then the Dwarfies had to make homes for many of the 
little forest folk. Mrs. Caroline Cottontail shared her 
burrow home with Mrs. Woodie Chuck, and while the 
kind little Dwarfies made a snowtight entrance to their 
new home, Carly Cottontail and Willie Woodie Chuck 
played ball with a nice, round hickory nut. 

Now Eddie Elf had been quite right when he told the 
Dwarfies Jack Frost would soon be with them, for really 
before all the tiny creatures were settled, Jack Frost was 
sitting up in the trees, snapping the twigs impatiently. 

As soon as the Dwarfies had helped all the little wood folk 
get settled for the winter, then Jack Frost called all his 
Frost Fairies about him and gave them their orders. 
“Whistle about your work now!” he cried. ‘First I wish 
you to cover all the tallest trees with my magic dust so 
that the leaves will turn into beautiful colors. Then you 
must give all the nut trees an extra coat of silvery frost dust, 
so that the nuts will loosen from their coverings and go 
tumbling to the ground. I want to make the Dwarfies’ 
work as easy as I can! Now whistle along!” 

And the little Frost Fairies, so tiny you can not see them 
except when a great many of them are sitting close together, 
went whistling through the forest, painting the leaves of 
the trees and bushes with the magic dust, giving every nut 
tree a heavy coat of frost, so that when the wind blew, the 
nuts came rattling to the ground. 

This was just what the Dwarfies had been waiting for, 
and they came out of their chinky little homes under the 
stones and in hollow trees, with sacks on their backs, and 
gathered the nuts. (Continued on page 153) 











If you would like to increase your pros- 


pects of success in your real business, join 


The League for Longer Life 


Conducted by DR. HARVEY W. 





HERE is one kind of business in 

which everybody is engaged. 

That is the business of living. 

This business has the same 
vicissitudes as the ordinary commercial 
ventures. If we could have access to 
accurate statistics regarding success in the 
ordinary businesses of life, we would prob- 
ably find some startling data. 

There is just one standard of success 
by which we rate a business career. If 
the man engaged in it makes a fair, honest 
living for himself and his family, he has 
attained success. If he lays by a small 
fortune, he has not only attained success 
but also has been able to provide, to some 
extent, for the future. If he makes a large 
fortune, then he is known as a merchant 
prince or captain of industry, and he 
belongs to the elect few whose names are 
constantly before the public. 

What becomes of the majority of people 
who do not enter either one of these classes? 
They are the great unknown. They are 
the farmers whose farms are mortgaged. 
They are the merchants whose 
names figure only in the list 
of bankrupts. They are the 
mechanics who have not risen 
to the measure of their pro- 
fession and have, therefore, 
failed to make a living. They 
are the teachers who have 
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is-‘to induce those in the League for Longer 
Life, and all others who realize that living 
is a business, to Jook at the problem from a 
business point of view. The business 
point of view means a view which con- 
siders success in business as a prime factor. 
Only a wealthy man can carry on a busi- 
ness at a loss. I realize that there are a 
great many business propositions which 
would be of great value to the community 
but which, of necessity, must for a time at 
least be conducted at a loss. The wealthy 
individual, or the corporation with a large 
capital, can safely undertake to meet these 
losses, provided the plan which they have 
in view and the business which is conducted 
are of a character to command, in the near 
future, success. Otherwise these enter- 
prises can not be inaugurated or conducted. 

The business of living looks to the pres- 
ervation of life to a period which will pay 
for the initiation of the business and all 
the attendant costs before it is self-sus- 
taining, and then to a period which not 
only makes good for the advances which 
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have been made to put the business on its 
feet, but also lays by a store to promote 
other similar enterprises and thus benefit 
humanity. 

In an ordinary business proposition the 
question of major importance is, “‘Is it a 
proposition which will command, if prop- 
erly conducted, public approval and thus 
make success probable?”’ A similar view 
should be taken of the business of living. 
When an infant is brought into the world, 
the prospects of its living until it becomes a 
productive individual, and that individual 
living until he has paid back the cost of his 
production, together with a certain reserve 
or surplus fund, are a problem of the first 
consideration. 

We have now a system of statistics which 
gives us a reasonably comprehensive view 
of the prospects of the business of living. 
In other words, we know with reasonable 
accuracy the prospects of life of each 
individual born in this country, for each 
year of his existence. By means of wonder- 
fully efficient formule based upon reliable 
data. it is possible to compute 
the expectation of life of every 
living person. This does not 
mean that every person of a 
given age will live exactly toa 
certain age, but it does mean 
that the average life of that 
group can be determined with 





failed to meet the require- 
ments of their trade; the 
preachers who have _ no 
churches nor congregations; 
the doctors who have no 
patients; the lawyers who 
have no clients. They com- 
pose the great mass of dere- 
licts, the flotsam and jetsam 
of commercial life. I would 
not dare estimate the per- 
centage of failures as com- 
pared with those who succeed 
in the ordinary business of 
life. It is a very great per- 
centage. Perhaps as much as 
70 percent or 75 percent, or 
even higher. 

The business of living has 
the same vicissitudes and, 
perhaps, the same percentage 
of success and failure. The 
unfortunate part of it is, 
however, that when you fail 
in the business of living there 
is no come-back. You can not 
start over again and retrieve 
your fortunes and pay off your 
debts. When you cease to 
live, you cease to act, and the 
chapter is closed without any 
possibility of review. 

My purpose in this article 
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‘Many of our colleges are now establish- 
ing schools of business. I hope to live to see 
the day when all the colleges establish 
schools on the business of living. To this 
it may be replied that many of the great 
universities already have schools of public 
health and schools of medicine. This - is 
true, but these schools are conducted en- 
tirely aside from the business proposition. 
What we want is a system of education that 
will show in dollars and cents that it will 
pay to master the business of living. The 
very minute that we can convince the aver- 
age American citizen that it pays to live 
longer than he is likely to at the present 
time, we shall reach him in a way in which he 
has never been reached before, and enlist 
his activities with a vigor and enthusiasm 
which have never been secured.” If you 
who have been reading Dr. Wiley’s articles 
are convinced that adding a few useful 
years to your life is a good business proposi- 
tion, send him a stamped, addressed envelop 
and ask him for a copy of his questionnaire. 
Then join the League for Longer Life. 
Address Dr. Wiley at the Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; its benefits are free 





a considerable degree of verity. 

In the articles which have 
preceded this one in the 
League for Longer Life, we 
have considered this problem 
in three separate groups. The 
period of time from birth to 
twenty years has not been 
included as one of the active 
participants in the League, 
because children up to twenty 
are not considered sufficiently 
mature to take any initiative 
in the activities of the League 
such as that which has been 
advised. Nevertheless, the 
expectation of life has been 
computed for every year ol 
life, based on statistics gath- 
ered up to and including the 
vear  IQI0. The Census 
Bureau has issued attractive 
and inviting series of tables 
as to how long all persons 
living at any given age may be 
expected to live as an average 
group. Similar tables will 
be constructed for the Census 
of 1920, but they are not yet 
completed. ; 

All the great life insur- 
ance (Continued on page 137) 
(The Question-Box ison page79) 





“I did my duty as a parent,’”’ Feather rattled on. 
into any mess, she mustn’t come to me.” 


the 


Chapter XXX 

ONAL MUIR’S eyes widened a 

little for a second’s time, as he 

turned involuntarily in the par- 

ticular London ballroom in 
which Mrs. Gareth-Lawless’s daughter 
watched the dancers, and looked unin- 
tionally into the eyes of a girl standing for 
4 moment near the wide entrance doors. 
He did not know why he bad suddenly 
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“TI told Robin if she got herself 
Lord Coombe regarded her in silence 
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looked round, and he did not know why he 
was conscious of something which startled 
him a little. You could not actually stare 
at a girl because your eyes chanced to get 
entangled in hers for a second as you 
danced past her. It was true she was of a 


Burnett 


startling prettiness, and there was some- 
thing which drew the eye and—he did 
not know what it was. It had actu- 
ally given him a sort of electric shock. 
He laughed at himself a little, and then 
his brow looked puzzled for a moment. 

“You saw Miss Lawless,” said Sara 
Studleigh, who was dancing with him. 
“The pretty one near the door.” 

“There are so many pretty ones near 
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everything. You can’t lift your eyes with- 
out seeing one,’’ Donal answered. 

“But it was Miss Lawless you saw,” 
protested Sara, “because I have happened 
to be near two or three people this evening 
when they caught their first sight of her.” 

“What happens to them?” asked Donal 
Murr. 

“They forget where they are,” she 
laughed, ‘‘and don’t say anything for a 
few seconds.” 

“T should not want to forget where I am. 
It wouldn’t be possible, either,” answered 
Donal. 

But that was it. 
forgotten. 

When he began his next dance, which he 
had with Kathryn, he caught a glimpse of 
Robin at the other end of the room. And 
almost immediately Kathryn spoke of her. 

“‘T don’t know when you will get a dance 
with Miss Lawless,” she said. ‘She is 
obliged to work out mathematical prob- 
lems on her program.” 

“T have a setter who fixes his eyes on 
you and waits without moving until you 
look at him, and then he makes a dart and 
you’re obliged to pat him,” he said. ‘‘ Per- 
haps if I go and stand near her and do that, 
she will take notice of me.” 

“Take notice of him, the enslaving 
thing!” thought Kathryn. “She’d jump— 
for all her talk about lepers. Any girl 
would. He’s foo nice! There’s something 
about Jim, too.” 


For a minute he had 


» OBIN did not jump. She had no time 
to do it, because one dance followed 
another so quickly, and some of thenr were 
even divided in two or three pieces. But 
the thrill of the singing svund of the violins 
behind the greenery, ‘the perfume and 
stately spaces and thousand candlelights, 
had suddenly been lifted on to another 
plane, though she had thought they could 
reach no higher one. Her whole being was 
a keen, fine awareness. Every moment 
she was aware. After all the years—from 
the far-away days—he had come back. 
No one had dreamed of the queer, half- 
abnormal secret she had always kept to 
herself as a child—as a little girl—as a 
bigger one when she would have died rather 
than divulge that in her loneliness there 
had been something she had remembered— 
something she had held on to—a memory 
which she had actually made a companion 
of, that had been a living thing to her and 
her one near, warm comfort—closer, oh, so 
weirdly closer than kind, kind Dowie and 
dearly beloved Mademoiselle. She had 
wondered if the two would have dis- 
approved if they had known—if Mademoi- 
selle would have been shocked if she had 
realized that sometimes, when they walked 
together, there walked with them a grow- 
ing, laughing boy in a swinging kilt and 
plaid and that he had a voice and eyes that 
drew the heart out of your breast for joy. 
At first he had only been a child like her- 
self, but as she had grown, he had grown 
with her—but always taller, grander, 
marvelously masculine and beyond com- 
pare. Yet never once had she dared to 
believe or hope that he could take form 
before her eyes—a living thing. He had 
been only the shadow she had loved and 
which could not be taken away from her 
because he was her secret and ne one could 
ever know. 
The music went swinging and swinging 
with notes which were almost a pain. He 
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was in the very room with her! Donal! 
Donal! He had not known and did not 
know; he had laughed into her eyes with- 
out knowing—but he had come back. 

“Perhaps he will not.find out at all,” 
she thought. ‘I was too little for him to 
remember. I only remembered because I 
had nothing else. Oh, if he should not 
find out!” She could not go and tell him. 
Even if a girl could do such a thing, per- 
haps he could not recall a childish incident 
of so long ago—such a small, small thing. It 
had been immense only to her. He could 
not be expected to remember such a little 
thing—just a baby playing with him in a 
garden. Oh! Her heart gave a leap—if he 
would look—if he would look! 

It was very difficult to keep her eyes 
from stealing—even darting—about in 
search of him. His high, fair head with the 
clipped wave in its hair could be followed 
if one dared be alert. He danced with an 
auburn-haired girl; he spun down the 
room with a brown one; he paused for a 
moment to show the trick of a new step to 
a tall one with black coils. He was at the 
end of the room, he was tangoing toward 
her, and she felt her heart beat and beat. 
He passed close by, and his eyes turned 
upon her, and after he had passed a queer, 
little, inner trembling would not cease. 

Afterward she could not tell when she 
first awoke to a realization—after what 
seeming years and years of waiting and not 
being able to conquer the inwardly trem- 
bling feeling—that he was beginning to look 
—that somehow he had become aware of 
her presence, and that it drew his eyes, 
though there was no special recognition in 
them. Down the full length of the room 
they met hers first, and again as he passed 
with yet another partner. She thought he 
spoke of her to some-.one near him. Of 
course Robin looked away ‘and tried not 
to look again too soon. But when, in spite 
of intention and even determination, 
something forced her glance and made it a 
creeping, following glance—there were his 
eyes again. She began to know with new 
beatings of the pulse that he no longer 
looked by chance, but because he wanted 
to see her—and wished her to see him; as 
if he had begun to call to her with a gay 
Donal challenge. 





HE incident was faultlessly correct. 

Quite naturally, after one of those end- 
less lapses of time, Lady Lothwell appeared 
and presented him as if the brief ceremony 
were one of the most ordinary in existence. 
The conventional grace of his bow said no 
more than George’s had said to those 
looking on, but when he put his arm round 
her and they began to sway together in the 
dance, Robin wondered in terror if he could 
not feel the beating under his hand. If he 
could, it would be horrible—but it would 
not stop. 

“That—is a beautiful waltz,” he said at 
last. He said it in a low voice as if it were 
a sort of emotional confidence. 

“Ves,” Robin answered. Only ‘ Yes.” 

He had not known when he glanced at her 


first. He could not, of course, swear to her 
now. But what an extraordinary thing, 
that! She was like a swallow—she was 


like any swift, flying thing on a man’s arm. 
Once round the great ballroom, twice, and 
as the third round began he gave a little 
laugh and spoke again. 

“T am going to ask you a question. 
May I?” 








“Ves.” 

“Ts your name Robin?” 

“Yes.” She could scarcely breathe it 

“T thought it was,” in the voice in which 
he had spoken of the music. “I hoped it 
was—after I first began to suspect. ] 
hoped it was.” 

“Tt is—it is.” 

“Did we—” He had not indeed meant 
that his arm should hold her a shade closer, 
but in spite of himself it did, because he 
was, after all, so little more than a boy. 
“‘__TDid we play together in a garden?” 

““Yes—yes,”’ breathed Robin. ‘‘ We did.” 

Surely she heard a sound as if he had 
caught a quick breath. But after it there 
were a few more steps and another brief 
space of silence. 

“T knew,” he said next, very low. “J 
knew that we played together in a garden.” 

“You did not know when you first 
looked at me tonight,” she laughed, 
innocently revealing that even his first 
glance had been no casual thing to her. 

But his answer revealed something, too. 
“You were near the door, just coming into 
the room. I didn’t know why you startled 
me. I kept looking for you afterward in 
the crowd.” 

“T didn’t see you look,’’ said Robin 
softly, revealing still more in her utter 
inexperience. 

“Tt began to come back bit by bit after 
I had had two fair looks: ’ You passed me 
several times though you didn’t know.” 


BACK swept the years, and it ‘had all 
begun again, the wonderful happiness. 
As he had brought it into her dreary little 
world then, he brought it now. He had 
the power. She was so happy that she 
seemed to be only waiting to hear what he 
would say—as if that were enough. 

Memory reproduced for him with an 
acuteness like actual pain a_ childish 
torment he thought he had forgotten. 
And it was as if it had been endured only 
yesterday—and as if the urge to speak 
and explain was as intense as it had been on 
the first day. 

“‘She’s very little, and she won’t under- 
stand,” he had said to his mother. “She's 
very little, really—perhaps she’ll cry.” 

He looked down at her now. Her cheek 
had been of the same color and texture 
then. That came back to him, too. The 
impulse to tighten his arm was infernally 
powerful—almost automatic. 

“She has no one but me to remember!” 
he heard his own child voice saying 
fiercely. It was as if it had been yesterday! 
He actually gulped something down in his 
throat. 

“You haven’t rested much,” he said 
aloud. ‘There’s a conservatory with mar- 
ble seats and corners and a fountain going. 
Will you let me take you there when we 
stop dancing? I want to apologize to you. 

“To apologize?” 

Was he speaking to her almost as if she 
were still four or five? It was the helpless- 
ness of those years he was about to explain 
—and yet he did not feel as though he were 
still eight. 

“JT want to tell you why I never came 
back to the garden. It was a broken 
promise, wasn’t it?” 

The music had not ceased, but they 
stopped dancing. 

“Will you come?” he said, and she went 
with him like a child, just as she had 
followed in her babyhood. 
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“TT was you I was wild about,” said Donal. ‘You seemed so tiny and pretty -and lonely. You said 

no one had ever kissed you. You had a wondering way of fixing your eyes on me as if I could give you 
everything.” ‘You were everything,” said Robin, and the mere simpleness of the way in which she said it 
brought back the Gardens so near that he smelled the warm hawthorn and heard the distant piano organ 
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The conservatory was like an inner 
Paradise now, but the blue of his eyes was 
vaguely troubled, and he spoke as if he 
were not certain of himself. 

“‘T was awakened in what seemed to me 
the middle of the night,” he said, as if 
indeed the thing had happened only the 
day before. ‘‘My mother was obliged to 
go back suddenly to Scotland. I was only 
a little chap, but it nearly finished me. 
Parents don’t understand how gigantic 
such a thing can be. I had promised you— 
we had promised each other—hacn’t we?” 

“Ves,” said Robin. Her eyes were fixed 
upon his face—open and unmoving. All 
the touchingness of the past was in their 
waiting on his words. 

“Children—little boys especially—are 
taught that they must not cry out when 
they are hurt. AsI sat in the train through 
the journey that day, I thought my heart 
would burst. I turned my back and stared 
out the window for fear my mother would 
see my face. I’d always loved her. Do 
you know, I think that just then I‘hated 
her? I had never hated anything before. 
What a thing for a little chap to go 
through! My mother was an angel, but 
she didn’t know.” 

“No,” said Robin in a small, strange 
voice and without moving her gaze. ‘She 
didn’t know.” 

He had seated himself on a sort of low 
marble stool near her, and he held a knee 
with clasped hands. ‘It was you I was 
wild about,” he said. ‘I could have stood 
it for myself. The trouble was that I 
felt I was such a big little chap. I 
thought I was years—ages—older than 
you, and mountains bigger.”” His faint 
laugh was touched with pity for the 
smallness of the big little chap. ‘“‘ You 
seemed so tiny and pretty—and lonely. 
You had told me you had ‘nothing.’ 
You said no one had ever kissed you. 
I’d been loved all my life. You had 
a wondering way of fixing your eyes 
on me as if I could give you every- 
thing. Perhaps it was a little chap’s 
conceit that made me love you for it— 
but perhaps it wasn’t.” 

““Vou were everything,” Robin said— 
and the mere simpleness of the way 
in which she said it brought the Gar- 
dens so near that he smelled the 
warm hawthorn and heard the distant 
piano organ, and it quickened his 
breath. 

“It was because I kept seeing your 
eyes and hearing you laugh that I 
thought my heart was bursting. I 
knew you’d go and wait for me, and 
gradually your little face would begin 
to look different. I knew you’d believe 
I'd come. ‘She’s little,’ that was what 
I kept saying to myself again and again. 
‘And _ she'll cry—awfully—and she'll 
think I did it. She'll never know.’ 
There,” he hesitated a moment, “there 
was a kind of mad shame in it; as if I’d 
betrayed your littleness and your be- 
lief, though I was too young to know 
what betraying was.” 

Just as she had looked at him before, 
she was looking at him now. In what 
other way could she look while he gave 
her this wonderful soothing, binding 
softly all the old wounds with uncon- 
scious, natural touch because he had 
really been all her child being had 
been irradiated and warmed by. 

“Did you cry?” he said. “Did my 
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little chap’s conceit make too much of it? 
I suppose I ought to hope it did.” 

Robin put her hand softly against her 
heart. “No,” she answered. “I was only 
a baby, but I think it killed something— 
here.” 

He caught a big, hard breath. ‘‘Oh!”’ 
he said and for a few seconds simply sat 
and gazed at her. ‘‘But it came to life 
again?” he said afterward. 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what it 
was. Perhaps it could only live in a very 
little creature. But it was killed.” 

A sudden swelling of the music of a new 
dance swept in to them, and he rose and 
stood before her. ‘‘Thank you for giving 
me my chance to tell you,” he said. ‘‘ This 
was the apology. You have been kind to 
listen.” 

“T wanted to listen,” Robin said. “I 
am glad I didn’t live a long time and grow 
old and die without your telling me. When 
I saw you tonight, I almost said aloud, 
‘He’s come back!’”’ 

“T’m glad I came. It’s queer how one 
can live a thing over again. There have 
been all the years between for us both. 
For me there’s been all a lad’s life—tutors 
and Eton and Oxford and people and lots 
of travel and amusement. But the minute 
I set eyes on you near the door something 
must have begun to drag me back. I'll 
own I’ve never liked to let myself dwell on 
that memory. It wasn’t a good thing, 
because it had a trick of taking me back in 
a fiendish way to the little chap with his 
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She will not weep, 

They say of me; 

And when I turn my back, 

Plot how they may ease my pain 
Through tears. 

How dull, how stupid they! 

They who claim that they 

Have loved thee long; 

Who bid me weep— 

Because you die. 


In the still hours 
| That bring your absence near 
I feel you there! 





In the night, 

{| That hour when darkness stops 
And light is born, 

I know you there! 





When the sun rides high 
The light of you 

Shines on my soul; 

I feel your gladness. 


In the hush of storm 
And wind-swept cloud 
I know your strength. 


|| Why weep? 

| I gave you all 

|] That earth could give, 
And you are giving me 
The gift of heaven. 

















heart bursting in the railway carriage— 
and the betrayal feeling. It’s morbid to 
let yourself grouse over what can’t be 
undone. So you faded away. But when 
I danced past you, somehow I knew I’d 
come on something. It made me restless, 
I couldn’t keep my eyes away. Then all 
at once I knew! I couldn’t tell you what 
the effect was. There you were again—I 
was as much obliged to tell you as I should 
have been if I’d found you at Braemarnie 
when I got there that night. Connections 
had nothing to do with it. It would not 
have mattered even if you’d obviously 
thought I was a fool. You might have 
thought so, you know.” 

“No, I mightn’t,” answered Robin. 
‘*There have been no Eton and Oxford and 
amusements forme. This is my first party. 
This dance was Lord Alwyth’s, and we've 
sat it out. We must go back to the ball- 
room.” 

The effect of the singular exaltation of 
their mutual mood was to lead each of 
them to endeavor to set feet on earth 
again, or at least set them once more on 
the floors of the Duchess’s beautiful rooms. 
And vet each one of them was conscious of 
the exaltation—the inward tremor and 
strangeness. It was in their faces when 
they returned to the ballroom, because 
people glancing at them felt arrested and 
even stared a little. 

“She took him into the conservatory,” 
said Kathryn to George, who, having 
dashed home, had returned with a degree 

of uncertainty as to what approach 
to make with regard to a special dance, 
and had not been unthankful to the 
chance which had hidden his partner 
somewhere. 

“She .took him?” he repeated. ‘He 
took her, the good-looking brute! I won- 
der if he had better luck than I had.” 

“He wouldn’t be as silly as you 
were. He’s a wonderful person.” 

“T’m a wonderful person, but you 
can’t seem to realize it,’ George re- 
torted. ‘‘What’s up with old Coombe? 
He’s livid, and he shows his years. 
This assassinating thing has upset both 
him and the Duchess. How could 
Bosnia affect England? What are they 
saying? Shall we fuss like that when 
we're ninety?” 

What the Duchess and her friend 
were saying was said in low tones, but 
they were tense enough. 

“And look at them dancing!”’ cried 
the old Duchess under her breath, her 
eyes taking in the shining room. “See 
them kicking their young feet about 
and swooping round in each other's 
arms! Beautiful young bodies—to be 
shattered shreds on the battlefields! 
Splendid young strength to be blown 
to nothingness and lost—lost!”’ 
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It was a soft, starlit night, and after 
the gaieties were at an end Donal Muir 
chose to walk home. When he walked 
out into the summer air of the star- 
lit street and lifted his face because 
already a faint touch of primrose dawn 
was showing itself in the eastern sky, 
in his young world there was no thought 
of what the assassination at Sarajevo 
meant; there was only recognition of a 
vague tumult of heart and brain and 
blood. (Continued on page 154) 
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MES. KITCHELT is 

revolutionizing 
politics in Connecticut 
by the simple process of 
uncovering the hidden 
machinery. Her posi- 
tion as Citizenship 
Director of the State 
League of Women Voters 
furnishes unlimited op- 
portunity for the work 
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“Government of the people, by the people, and for the people,” has ever had a 
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mysterious, though disarming, sound. If we did it, for ourselves, it must be all right. 


HERE is a woman at the Hart- 

ford headquarters of the Con- 

necticut League of Women Vot- 

ers by the name of Florence 
Ledyard C. Kitchelt, who was written into 
the official report of Connecticut’s citizen- 
ship work of last year as follows: 

“Mrs. Kitchelt’s ability, tact, and fear- 
lessness, accompanied by an unsuspected 
spark of wickedness, have made her han- 
dling of the delicate, non-partizan campaign 
meetings a real art.” 

As to that Mrs. Kitchelt, now Citizen- 
ship Director of the Connecticut League, 
Tetuses to vouch, but she does admit that 
“ability, tact, and fearlessness” at least 
Were needed during the Presidential cam- 
paign, what with the new women voters of 
Villages up-state and down-state wanting 
an analysis of party platforms, often with 
particular reference to the machinery that 
grinds them out. 

Connecticut still employs the caucus 
method of nomination, and from one of the 
little river towns arose an urgent call for 


But the women haven't been satisfied, and this article tells what they are doing about tt 
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somebody from suffrage headquarters to 
come and give an authoritative explana- 
tion of the “caucus.” The letter was 
signed by the chairman of the Women’s 
Republican Committee, and the speaker 
assigned was Mrs. Kitchelt. So Mrs. 
Kitchelt packed her bag, one bright morn- 
ing, for the river town. 

And then, even as she was leaving, came 
a second letter stating rather curtly that 
her services were not needed—in fact, were 
not desired. This letter was signed by the 
chairman of the Men’s Republican Com- 
mittee. What to do? The men said she 
shouldn’t come; she had promised the 
women she would. 

Now Mrs. Kitchelt is a small person 
with a wealth of dark hair and demure eyes 
that give her face a Madonna-like look. 
But being possessed of this ‘‘ unsuspected 
spark of wickedness,” she kept her promise 
to the women of the river town and went. 








“T hadn’t any idea whether I should be 
allowed to speak or not,”’ said Mrs. Kitchelt 
in telling the story, “but after I got there 
I went straight to the man who had written 
me not to come, and explained that I was 
sure he did not understand I had promised 
the women I’d speak, and that my talk 
was wholly non-partizan, being simply a 
technical explanation of the power of the 
caucus. So finally he said I could have the 
first thirty minutes of the meeting, and I 
gave my talk, and that was that. 

“The next speaker was a local celebrity, 
a big man called Colonel Somebody, who 
looked as if he would be a jolly person to 
know if he were not furious at you. But 
he certainly was furious at me. It was a 
mixed meeting, of course, and his job 
evidently was to destroy whatever favor- 
able impression I, the bone of contention, 
had made. 

“*Tadies and gentleman,’ he began, 
‘while I admit that I agree with much of 
what the previous speaker has said—’ and 
stopped short. (Continued on page 101) 
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PROMISED to report to you the 
combined servant experience of all 
the housekeepers who should respond 
to our recent questionnaire. Fewer 
responses came (only 60) than we had 
received upon any previous questionnaire. 
I attribute this to the size of the subject 
and the reluctance we all feel to crediting 
our own single experience with any value. 

It was, of course, a unanimous vote that 
service of one kind or another was hired. 
It was practically unanimous that some 
“inside help’’ was hired. Only one house- 
keeper was using “by the day’’ workers 
entirely. Seven others had tried it, but 
had slipped back into the easier method as 
soon as the greater supply of “living-in”’ 
servants permitted. 

All agreed that housekeeping duties were 
too different to make the day-worker plan 
feasible in the modern household—though 
all agreed that specialized work could thus 
be satisfactorily cared for. But there is a 


give and take in the daily routine of house- 
work that allows maid or housekeeper the 
breathing spells that shorten the day of 
actual work at no sacrifice to family 


comfort. 
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/j Labor Savers 


Produce a psychological effect upon 
the housekeeper, 
which perhaps is not realized by most 
people. Just think how much more in 
teresting it is to wash your clothes by 
machine than by hand. Work which is 
not interesting soon becomes drudgery, 
and it is the mechanical devices which 
take housework out of the drudgery 
class and add the interest of thought to 
it. -Goop HousEKEEPING 
tests labor-saving appliances for you, 
and the results of these tests make 
your purchases safe. Address inquiries 
to us, at 105 West 39th Street, N. Y., 
enclosing a stamped, addressed envelop ff 
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It was an interesting fact developed by 
this questionnaire, and a previous one on 
the housekeeper’s day of work, that not 
one housekeeper worked longer than eight 
hours daily when she had a_ washing- 
machine and a vacuum cleaner. 

Without exception certain hours of rest 
were provided for by housekeepers. The 
time has gone by when housekeepers fail to 
recognize this obligation or servants fail to 
demand it. “Time off,” however, varies 
with the locality. Near the larger cities 
more time for longer periods away from the 
house is demanded and obtained. One day 
after breakfast every other week and every 
Sunday after two is the maximum demand. 

Only one letter stated a belief that a 
cold, businesslike arrangement was the 
only satisfactory kind—‘‘ Psychology has 
nothing to do with it. I get so much for 
so much,” is the statement. And yet this 
writer’s average period for holding service 
was less than three months. 

No one seems to have tried the Director’s 
arrangement for work. In a family of 
three with plenty of company because we 
are confined pretty closely to home, an 
old-fashioned, general-housework girl does 









the cooking, the laundry work, and daily 
looks after rooms up-stairs and down. To 
be sure, no expense has been spared to 
make the house easy to keep clean, and to 
supply her with efficient arrangement of 
work centers and the tools she needs to 
work with. 

A weekly thorough cleaning is given the 
entire house by a skilled worker who is 
capable of managing herself. The outside 
windows are in the hands of a firm of win- 
dow cleaners who clean at less cost per 
window than would an unskilled worker, 
and with no worries for us. 

Some one brought up the question of 
uniform for houseworkers. The day has 
gone by when the average worker does not 
welcome the uniform, not as a badge of 
service, but as a mark of skill in that par- 
ticular specialized work. For the general 
housework girl, washable gowns are the 
best at all times. Stripes or dotted fabrics 
are splendid for morning work, with darker, 
plain colors for afternoon and dinner 
service. A change of apron alone may fit 
the simple uniform for any service, an 
the InstrTUTE illustrates here those well 
adapted to the one-maid household. 








But it was Mrs. Mary Ormsbee Whitton 
who has put her finger on so important a 
factor in the servant problem that she has 
consented to pass on to you her method 
and experience in teaching her workers to 
use the expensive machines she purchased 
for her own use during the war-time 
shortage of houseworkers. 

“In this matter of the use of labor- 
saving apparatus by our domestic employ- 
ees, there are two questions to be answered: 
First, Is it really to our advantage eco- 
nomically, to provide such equipment 
for household servants? and second, How 
are they to be trained to use it to our 
advantage? 

“To the first question, the writer re- 
sponds with a hearty affirmative, espe- 
cially if the term “‘labor-saving”’ is limited 
to the larger implements, such as laundry 
and cleaning apparatus, fireless cookers, 
electric dish-washers, refrigerators, and so 
forth, excluding those smaller devices, 
excellent labor-savers in their way, such as 
toasters, grills, percolators, etc. Curiously 
enough, it so happens that it requires less 
skill and judgment to operate the larger 
equipment than it does to use the smaller 
and less impressive appliances. 

“But even with Providence providing a 
scrub-woman, it does matter to the family 
pocketbook whether the house is cleaned 
by suction or by broom. As a matter of 
fact, there is a distinct economic advantage 


Straight lines and dark colors are 
the best selection for uniforms 
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to the housewife whether her newly 
acquired help functions by motor or by 
elbow-grease. Let us center the argument 
on finances alone. While domestic em- 
ployees may now be obtainable where a 
year ago there was an absolute dearth, the 
writer has yet to hear of any section of the 
country where they are both plentiful and 
cheap. The day-worker still commands her 
three and four dollars for an eight-hour 
day—and less. While a very young or 
very old houseworker may occasionally be 
found for $10 a week, sixty dollars a month 
is much nearer the average figure. Thus it 
does concern. the housewife’s pocketbook 
whether her laundry work or cleaning is 
done in one day or two. Where a general 
houseworker is obtained, she may either 
decline altogether to attend to the laundry 
or restrict herself carefully to a few light 
pieces. In these circumstances, the wise 
housekeeper will reduce her work, by means 
of suitable tools, into such a compass of 
time and effort that she will get full return 
for the money invested in the services of 
the hired worker. 

‘Coming now to the next question, How 
is the ordinary houseworker to be trained 
to operate this same household equipment 
to the advantage of her employer, that is 
to say, without breaking the apparatus or 
blowing out the wiring? Luckily for the 
housewife, this is one matter where prac- 
tice is easier than theory. Your woman 
doesn’t have to understand the machines; 
all she has to do is to learn to pull and 
punch a few buttons and switches. She 
doesn’t have to know why it works. It is 
like faith; she only has to try it and find 
that it will work. 

‘Personally speaking, the writer has 
taught them, young and old, black and 
white, in considerable numbers during 
these years of rapid turnover of household 
help, and she has never yet met the ordi- 
nary domestic worker who could not learn, 
under a little fairly tactful instruction and 
guidance. Of course, some learned much 
more quickly than others and applied their 
teaching with better results, but this is only 
to be expected in any sort of pedagogical 
endeavor. 

“Tn other words, the problem of train- 
ing help to use electric household equip- 
ment is only 25 percent a matter of actual 
skill in operation, and 75 percent a prob- 
lem in human psychology. Of course, 
fundamentally, you must be able to oper- 
ate the equipment yourself successfully, 
before you can teach any one else. And if 
you do understand a little why the wheels 
go round, it will help; but even that is not 
essential so long as you know perfectly the 
routine to be performed. 

‘‘We have spoken of this teaching as a 
problem in human psychology. Literally, 
there are two problems, that of the in- 
structor and that of the instructed. Let us 
begin with the housewife’s psychology. 
In the first place, she must eradicate from 
her mind any thought that her prospective 
pupil can not be taught. She must be 
willing to analyze her own operations with 
the machine and reduce them to their sim- 
plest terms. The chances are that what 
she has thus first made perfectly clear and 
simple to herself, she will then be able to 
impart to some one else. 

“Next, the instructor must disabuse 
herself of the thought that any slip made 
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Spick and span is the overall 
apron for the culinary duties 
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by the newly initiated worker will result 


in injury to the machine. This is a very 
natural fear on the part of the owner of the 
equipment, but it is hardly justified by ex- 
perience. To begin with, these larger 
household appliances are sturdily built and 
are made as near ‘fool-proof’ as possible. 
A new operator may easily delay her work 
or discommode herself by turning a switch 
the wrong way, but seldom does she do 
actual damage to the machine. 

“Now let us study the probable mental 
attitude of the person about to be initiated 
into the mysteries of a washing-machine. 
The two states of mind most commonly 
encountered are one of fear and one of 
overconfidence. The young and up-and- 
coming houseworker who has demanded 
high pay likes to pretend that she knows 
evervthing that there is to be known; she 
may boldly tell you that she is quite ac- 
customed to a washing-machine when you 
are morally certain that she has never 
touched one in her life. 

“When this sort of worker is encoun- 
tered, never dispute her, vet if you value 
the well-being of your equipment, do not 
take her at her word. Say, ‘Oh, isn’t that 
nice! Then you'll soon learn to run my 
machine, which is a little out of the ordi- 
nary. Come into the laundry, and Ill show 
some of the things about it that are differ- 
ent from most machines.’ Thus, without 
insulting the girl’s foolish pride (which, of 
course, is genuine to her), you can easily 
point out a few essentials. Then, removing 
vourself a short distance, let her wrestle 
with it a while. (Continued on page 114) 
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OR ironing, just as for all other 
similar industries in the household, 
due preparation should be made 
of both equipment and clothes. 
An iron of good weight, shape, and balance 
~—whether it is just a simple sad-iron or 
one of the time-and-labor-saving electric 
or gas irons—is the very first essential. 
A six or six and one-half pound iron with 
a stout handle somewhat curved to con- 
form to the shape of the hand and located 
slightly toward the back end of the iron 
so that the weight is well balanced is a 
wise selection for general ironing. This 
weight is not too great for the average 
woman and still is enough to make extra 
pressure on her part unnecessary. It is 
the weight of the iron which should do 
the pressing, and not you. Another 
feature about an iron which adds greatly 
to its convenience and at the same time 
acts as a safeguard is a snap switch. If 
your iron does not have one, you can read- 
ily attach one to the cord yourself, and 
the best place for it is about eighteen inches 
from the plug which fits on the iron. It 
will repay you many times by its con- 
venience. 

The ironing board is the next considera- 


tion. Use a sturdy, rigid one to insure 
steadiness. Look for this especially in a 


board of the folding type. The height 
of the board is important, because one 
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For ironing flounces 
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a pointed iron is most satisfactory. 
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Dampen the clothes evenly and roll them up tightly until ready to iron 


Lhe. V ays of Free 


As We Follow Them at the Institute 


which is too low makes the labor of ironing 
even harder. For the average woman an 
ironing surface thirty-four inches from the 
floor is a convenient height, but for the 
taller person thirty-six inches is better. 
Therefore, if you are going to have brackets 
installed on the wall for holding your 
board, insist that they shall be placed at 
the correct height. 

Before covering the board, pad it well 
with wool felt. Old blankets may be used 
instead, but no matter what is used, have 
an ample amount of it and eliminate all 
seams. For the outside, some unbleached 
muslin or an old bed sheet makes an 
excellent cover. It, too, should be free 
from seams and wrinkles. In putting it 
on, pull it just as taut as you can and 
fasten it securely, using either a generous 
number of straight pins, long wire pins 
with a hook on either end especially de- 
signed for ironing board covers, or tapes 
attached to the cover. 

Finally there are the smaller accessories, 
such as the wax to assist the iron in moving 
smoothly, a cloth with which to wipe the 
iron, a stand for the iron, and a good, 
thick iron-holder if a sad-iron is to be used. 

Now, then, when the equipment for 
ironing is all in readiness, the clothes must 
be prepared, and sprinkling or dampening 
is the first step in the process. This may 
be accomplished by several means, as 
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For embroidered pieces use an extra pad 
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shown in the photograph at the top of this 
page. There is the original way of using 
the hand, there is the whisk-broom (an old 
one is better than a new one, because it 
does not hold so much water), there is 
the bottle with the perforated stopper or 
cap, there is the flour or powdered-sugar 
dredger, and perhaps you have another 
pet method which I have not mentioned. 
Whatever method you use, try to distribute 
the water evenly. If, while dampening 
the clothes, they are pulled out smooth, 
turned on the right side, and folded cor- 
rectly, much time will be saved during the 
ironing. This is especially true of the 
bed linen, table linen, and towels. 

Keep things of one kind, especially the 
smaller pieces, together. Make one bundle 
of the handkerchiefs and one of the napkins. 
Roll up each bundle tightly so that it may 
become evenly damp, and pack it into the 
clothes basket which has previously been 
lined with an old sheet or.some towels, and 
then cover. Allow them to stand like 
this for several hours before ironing. In 
cold weather it will not harm them to 
stand overnight, but when the weather 
is warm, it is inadvisable to dampen them 
more than two or three hours ahead of 
time, because it not only produces a very 
favorable condition for the formation of 
mildew, but also adds a musty, disagreeable 
odor to the clothes. If time is limited and 
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See that the iron is perfectly clean 
and of the right temperature be- 
fore starting to iron the blouse 





First iron the extremities—the 
sleeves and collar—then the two 
fronts, ironing tucks lengthwise 





















you wish to iron immediately, 
sprinkle the clothes with warm 
water instead of cold, as clothes 

have a tendency to absorb warm 
water more readily. 

On this page we have shown E 
the succession of steps in ironing 

a shirtwaist. First, make sure 
your iron is clean.and of the right 
temperature—good and hot, but not 
hot enough to scorch readily—and 
this happy medium must be de- 
termined through practise by testing 
the iron with a moist finger. When 
starting a shirtwaist—or anything, 
in fact—a good general rule to follow 
is this: Iron the extremities, which 
in this case would mean the sleeves 
and collar, first. Follow by ironing 
the two fronts, and then proceed to 
the back. To produce the best re- 
sults, iron each part bone dry before 
proceeding to the next part. Iron 
tucks lengthwise, pulling them taut 
with one hand. Cuffs and all double 
thicknesses should be ironed on 
both right and wrong sides. After 
ironing one section of the garment, 
handle it as little as possible. Some re- 
pressing will be necessary, perhaps around 
the collar and shoulders, but try to make 
it unnecessary. 

To bring out an embroidery design, use 
an extra amount of padding and press the 
embroidery with the right side down, so 
that the raised part will sink 
into the pad rather than be 
flattened by the iron. As 
you will note on the opposite 
page, a pair of Turkish towels, 
folded and covered with a 
glass towel to produce a 
smooth surface, make a very 
good padding. Of course, the 
thicker the padding used, the 
more pronounced will be the 
design. 

In ironing garments with 
buttons, especially where there 
are a number of small ones 
close together, it is much more 
satisfactory to iron them on 
a thick pad with the buttons 
turned face down. The ma- 
terial around the buttons will 
then be well pressed, and the 


























































Bibs 


buttons will not be cracked or snapped off. 

When ironing petticoats, dresses, or 
other garments having a number of ruffles, 
do the ruffles first. If there is a double 
flounce, iron the top ruffle first, then throw 
it back while ironing the under ruffle. A 
pointed iron is best for this kind ef work, 





Use a pad when ironing over buttons 


Then proceed to the back, ironing 
each part bone dry before going 
to the next part of the blouse 









Iron tucks or plaits lengthwise, 
pulling them taut with one hand 
and pressing with the other hand 


as it can be “‘nosed” straight up 
into the gathering. 

Since the tailored waists with 
the fine knife plaiting around the 
collar, cuffs, and down the front 
; have been in vogue it has been 

quite a problem to keep the frills 
in plaits during the laundering. 

Unless the plaits are deeply and se- 

curely caught, it is almost hopeless. 
It will help a little, however, if be- 
fore ironing a waist with this type 
of plaiting you go over it with a 
damp cloth, brushing the plaits 
from the top to the edge, straighten- 
ing them at the same time. Then, 
when you iron them, start from the 
side where they are plaited and press 
to the edge. If the frill is on a 
collar or cuff, do the frill after you 
have finished the collar or cuff. A 
trick in ironing the double knife 
plaiting on the front of a blouse 
is to place it near the edge of the 
ironing board, so that the plait- 
ing on one side stands up straight 
and may be pressed back on the 
board while that on the other side 
of the band is down and out of the way. 
Then reverse the blouse and press the 
other frill in the same way. 

The shirt with the plain, soft bosom, 
so popular with men nowadays, does not 
present the problems which the old-fash- 
ioned, stiff, starched bosom used to. 
Satisfactory results may be 
obtained if the same rule is 
followed as outlined for iron- 
ing a shirtwaist, namely, iron 
the extremities first. There 
is one part of a shirt, however, 
which needs special attention 
—this is true also of some 
shirtwaists—and it is the yoke. 
To make the yoke look well, 
press the inside first until half 
dry, then fold the shirt across 
the back at the bottom of the 
yoke and press it flat, ironing 
around the base of the collar. 

After the clothes have been 
well ironed, take pains to fold 
them carefully and correctly, 
for careless handling will 


ee undo the results of your previ- 


ous efforts. 
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HEN shall a woman divorce 

her husband? When shall a 

captain give up his ship? You 

may answer, “Never,” but 
that isn’t quite right. When he can’t 
navigate it, is a truer answer. Now, don’t 
jump to the conclusion that a woman is to 
be regarded as the sole pilot of the domestic 
craft, therefore the only responsible one. 
Far from it. But it’s all very largely in 
her hands. She has staked the most on the 
enterprise, and she is the heaviest gainer or 
loser. The man has his business, his many 
absorbing interests tied up with the larger 
world; those are really his main concern. 
The children will be with her but a few 
years, then scatter each to the sailing of his 
own craft, to which she will become but a 
shadowy background. But with her this 
marriage is her world. The question is, 
when it begins to wobble around in her 
hand—when things look shaky for making 
any port worth the effort—shall she leap 
into the first life-boat and put off alone to 
the open seas—or shall she stay by the 
ship? 

I do not believe that true-hearted 
women ever go into divorce lightly. I 
believe that with them it is the tragedy of 
tragedies. I believe they arrive at it only 
when it seems the only thing to do. But 
is it—always? 

Let us go back to the beginning of man’s 
evolution, when something first stirred in 
his Caliban soul, calling to him to lift up 
out of the mire. Let us observe him all 
down the ages, now slowly lifting, now 
falling back, a giant sunk in quagmire, 
pitifully struggling to free himself. Sup- 
pose we say that humankind—with which 
we have been one from the beginning even 
as the farthermost bud is one with the 
tree’s root—is still only about half-way up, 
unsteady on its feet, like some clumsy 
child just learning to walk. We have pa- 
tience with the child. We know that it will 
stand alone some day, that that is its 
destiny, only it hasn’t yet strengthened its 
muscles to the erect posture. We have 
patience in an aloof, academic way with 
the race. 

But when it comes to the individual 
whose shortcomings short-change us, our 
patience slumps. We are squarely up 
against the great problem of evolution, and 
that is, that we do not all evolve evenly. 
We present a ragged, jagged skyline, with 
high peaks of develonment here, and al- 
most no start upward there. If this un- 
evenness were merely between man and 
man, life would be a simple matter, for 
then we would all keep on our proper 
planes—like earth strata—and not inter- 
fere with one another. But such is not the 
case: each one’s evolution within himself is 
quite as ragged as that presented by the 
race as a whole. The fervent, one-ideaed 
zealot may represent in himself sad, deep 
valleys of undevelopment to make up for 
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When Shall a Woman Divorce Her Husband? 


Monroe 





Anne Shannon 


Author of “The Woman Who Should Marry,” etc. 


"THROUGH the history of the 

world, it has been the men who 
have decided when’ a woman may 
divorce her husband. They have 
made the laws and set down certain 
ections which they grant a woman the 
right to resent. Now, for the first 
time, we have a woman’s idea of the 
causes for which a woman should 
divorce her husband. It will surprise 
you, no doubt, to learn that there is 
only one. And it will surprise you 
still more when you learn what it is 


his one high peak—the material for the 
structure to rise must be taken from some- 
where. Every one of us—male and female 
—is quite wonderful in some respects and 
quite impossible in others. A man brutally 
murdered a defenseless old woman, but 
was so sensitive to the sufferings of a caged 
bird that he risked his life—and lost it— 
by stopping to free the little prisoner. A 
woman snapped at a child so harshly as to 
set his little being all aquiver with heart- 
ache, then went out into the street and put 
a man under arrest for beating his horse. 
The murderer had evolved beyond cruelty 
to birds, but not to humans; the woman 
had evolved beyond physically wounding 
a dumb animal, but not beyond spiritually 
wounding a child. All the cruelties are not 
of the cave-man type. As we have refined 
civilization, we have refined our cruelties, 
and women are as adept at them as are 
men. 

People mate knowing the wonderful 
peaks of development only, then come a 
cropper when they discover the valleys. 
Another difficulty is that with every single 
one of us—I don’t care how highly devel- 
oped—what we know is centuries ahead of 
what we practise. What we know, prac- 
tised, would lift us into the millennium; 
what we practise keeps us in a sort of 
earthly purgatory. We may leap into 
light, but we must grow into making that 
light the unfailing light of our lives. We 
know that sharp words wound love, but 
we go on uttering them like bayonets 
thrust into the heart. As if to chide assur- 
ance, we are often caught in the very high- 
est peak of our development. The most 
consecrated wife is deserted; the most de- 
voted mother loses all her children; the 
financial adviser to thousands goes bank- 
rupt; the philanthropist appropriates trust 
funds; the divine leaves his wife for his 
choir singer. More often than we realize, 
perhaps, the harsh judge is really con- 
demning himself, the evangelist is exhort- 
ing himself. The mire still sticks. It’s the 
human lot, the man-experience. Jf you 
think you are free of it, that’s a sign you are 
hopelessly coated. 

It’s because of all this that we relent- 
lessly law upon one another. The few who 
have the light are forever trying to force 
and guide evolution, to make their light 








the light of other lives. These laws educate 
us; they form our standards; they mold 
our conduct. To go against the law is al- 
ways more awful than merely to do the 
thing the law forbids; the written law 
places the crime in the scale of human 
offenses. We grow up to one set of laws, 
embody them in our practise, outgrow their 
need or see a better way, and go on to an- 
other. The code is a sort of scaffolding to 
the building, torn down as the building 
takes substantial form. 

Now, ’way back in the days when we 
made torture laws for criminals, we made a 
marriage code quite in keeping with the 
understanding of that period, which dealt 
with the isolated deed of a man rather than 
with his peculiar psychology. And with 
our advance in dealing with the criminal, 
we have not advanced one step in dealing 
with marriage. This antiquated code con- 
tinues to educate women as well as men. 
It continues to say to them, “‘Here’s a list 
of things you can’t do and have your 
marriage endure, save at the option of the 
offended party.” It almost puts it up toa 
woman to seek a decree. She can scarcely 
feel self-respecting otherwise. Something 
as in the old days a man must fight a duel 
to preserve his “honor,” whether or no. It 
might be the last thing he wanted to do, 
but what would everybody think of his 
spirit if he didn’t? There was the law. 
Now, with our marriage code, there’s cru- 
elty: a man strikes his wife—she has only 
to display bruises or witnesses. There’s 
desertion—he goes away and stays for a 
while. There’s infidelity—and that “ other 
woman.” There’s non-support—he fails 
for a time as the burden-bearer. Any one 
of these charges may be brought against a 
man in the white heat of anger, personal 
pique registering intolerance, and_ the 
decree issued while all parties are “seeing 
red.”’ 

Every psychologist knows that no seri- 
ous step should be taken in the heat of 
anger. No intelligent mother would accept 
Johnny’s word about the fight while the 
tears of fury were streaming down his 
dirty, red face, or Jenny’s while she is one 
blaze of rage. She separates the little 
scrappers, bathes their faces, cools their 
passions, and then gets at the truth—that 
while Johnny. did strike her first, she first 
made faces at him, her more refined cruelty 
bringing out the original cave-man in the 
arrogant little male. The mother’s de- 
cision is not based on the blackness of the 
bruise Johnny inflicted, but on a knowledge 
of the two personalities and the funda- 
mental cause of their clashing. She goes 
to sources. 

But should a married pair of mature age, 
in the calmness of cool reason, come to the 
decision that they are not going in the same 
direction, that there is no kinship between 
them, no possibility of harmony, no slight- 
est unity—that (Continued on page 99) 
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I’m up to date and wish to state 
A truth that all should know, sir: 
The soup I ‘‘make’’ I’m here to take — 
I thank you, Mr. Grocer. 
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The modern way of QQ====== 
“making” soup : 


GAMPBELL GOMPANY 


OQ Ss 


Modern ways for modern days! Campbell's 
delicious, nourishing soups, made in a tempting 
variety and reaching the kitchen already cooked, 
have become a regular part of the daily diet in 
millions of homes. Think how much Campbell’s 
Soups save you in every way and how much 
everybody enjoys them and benefits from them! 
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Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
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is like a fragrant breath straight from midsummer, 
filled with the glow of sunshine and tonic with the 
pure juices of the ruddiest tomatoes. Velvet- 
smooth creamery butter, pure granulated sugar, 
herbs and spices all do their share in making this 
soup one of the great delights of the dining table. 


21 kinds 12c a can 


Camptell. SOUPS 
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Sectional Bookcases 
What a storehouse of pleasure is 
enclosed between the bindings 
of your books. What funds of 
knowledge for everyone. The 
shaping of ideas, the develop- 
ment of character, future success 
or failure is influenced largely by 
the books read. Education, Cul- 
ture, Knowledge, Success—all may 
be housed safely, economically 


and attractively in Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases. 































Teach Your Children to Im 
Properly Appreciate §& 









Good Books 


Teach them that good books 
should be preserved and cared 
for as their best friends. Let pi 
them have a unit of your Globe- Fm | 
Wernicke Bookcase for their [iim | 
very own. They will take pride —am 
in their own little library and [Reg | 
will greatly benefit from it. : 


Above is pictured our New Uni- 
versal style Sectional Bookcase. 
It is beautifully designed and is 
extremely reasonable. 


Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
cases of just the design to suit “e 
the architecture of your library cil 
may be found at any Globe- (aiapm 
Wernicke Agency. Ee 


dhe Globe“Wernicke Co, im 


New York CINCINNATI Chicago 
Boston Detroit St. Louis Cleveland 
Philadelphia Washington New Orleans 


Agencies in all cities. Send for free Catalogue 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
Dept. 118, Cincinnati, O. nh 
Please send without charge samples of Book- 
plates, also Booklet, “The World’s Best 
Books,”’ and Catalogue. 
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Housekeepers’ 


vpTtti.. 0° V 
Good Mew sobixtias Institute 


VERY housewife is more than grateful for any suggestions 
that will simplify her family dressmaking season. 





Pet 
FRI£sS 


Can you 


offer her any such helps? One dollar will be paid for each suggestion 
printed. You can assist us greatly by always enclosing a stamped, 
addressed envelop, rather than merely a stamp, when you wish the 


return of unavailable material. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


INSTITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City, New York 


Sheets by Size—I have always been both- 
ered by not knowing what size my sheets were 
when they came out of the laundry or the 
closet. I have now one less thing to worry 
me, for each sheet is marked so that I know 
at once whether it is narrow, medium, or wide. 
With a tape measure I measured every sheet 
I owned, and sorted them into three piles— 
narrow, medium, and wide. I left the narrow 
sheets unmarked. I marked the medium sheets 
with one cross in red marking cotton over the 
edge of the narrow hem, and I marked the 
wide sheets with two crosses in the same place. 
My sheets are now in three piles in my linen 
closet, and I know exactly what size sheet I 
am getting when I take one from the closet. 
What is more important, I can tell at a glance 


| which pile the sheet belongs to, after it has 


been laundered. K. C. C., Mass. 
Avoid Loss of Handkerchiefs—In sending 
handkerchiefs to the laundry, in order to avoid 
the loss of handkerchiefs and of temper as 
well, I baste them on a long tape, usually two 
together, and up to the present time have not 
been obliged to make one complaint with re- 
gard to the loss or tearing of handkerchiefs. 
Of course, they are returned unironed, but who 
would not be willing to press them out rather 
than not to have them returned to you at all, 
particularly in these days of high-priced linen! 

M.L. I., Wise. 


Save the Draw-Strings—Immediately upon 
purchasing a garment either for the children or 
myself, if it has a ribbon or draw-string of any 


| kind in it, I sew the draw-string in the middle 


to the beading, leaving an equal distance from 
either end to draw it up, but making it fast 


| so it can not be pulled out in the wash or other- 


wise. This saves a great deal of time and 
bother, particularly with babies’ shirts, as the 
dangling ends are irresistible to their little 
hands. Mrs. F. W. J., Cal. 


Dolls’ Clothes-pins Solve the Problem— 
Dolls’ clothes-pins have proved very useful in 
hanging the baby’s clothes on a cord across the 
upstairs piazza. The big pins fall out, and 
safety-pins are very apt to tear the clothes. 

Mrs. C..L. t, Nod. 


Blotters for the Emergency—I keep a pack 
of large, plain, white blotters in the drawer of 
my sideboard, and when anything is spilled 
on the dining-room linen, instead of reaching 
for a freshly laundered napkin to sop it up 
with, I reach at once for one of the blotters, 
and the spilled liquid is absorbed immediately 
instead of being made larger by useless sopping. 
This simple process saves considerable time 
in laundering, because if it happens that milk 
or water has been overturned, the blotter 
takes up the moistuie so quickly and thor- 
oughly that the accident may often pass 
entirely unnoticed, and the linen may be used 
several times more. On the other hand, if the 
stain is of fruit or coffee, the blotter system is 
equally efficient in that what there is of the spot 
is much smaller in area, so that there is less 
linen to be rubbed and scalded. P. W., N. Y. 





Rescue the Bath Towels—In a household 
of menand boys addicted to hard rubbing after 
cold showers, I have found that the life of heavy 
bath towels may be lengthened considerably 
by binding with one-inch tape all along the 
two sides where the first fatal breaks always 
seem to appear. A loop of tape in the middle 
of one side to slip over a nickeled hook on 
the bathroom door may suggest to the hurried 
youth a better way of disposing of a wet 
towel than leaving it on the floor or folding 
it when wet. Mrs. T. R. H., Pa. , 


To Iron Baby Pillow Covers—Our baby 
had several lovely carriage pillow covers given 
to him, which we found difficult to launder 
well. No matter how carefully they were 
ironed, the madeira embroidery looked a bit 
pulled, until we made a special ironing board 
to fit the pillows. All the pillow covers were 
regulation size for baby pillows, 17" by 13". 
We took the cover of a packing box and had it 
sawed slightly smaller than the pillow covers, 
so it could easily be slipped in and out. This 
we covered as one does a full-sized ironing 
board. Now the covers look better than new, 
when ironed. Mrs. W. K., Ill. 


For Coat Hangers— My dresses, coats, and 
sweaters often slip off the wooden hangers. 
Recently I purchased large-sized, rubber- 
tipped tacks at a hardware shop. I pushed one 
of these tacks in at each end of the hanger. 
This keeps the hanging articles from slipping 
off, and yet leaves no mark or bulge. This 
method is especially good for careless children 
whose clothes are continually slipping to the 
floor. Mrs. M. L., Pa. 


How I Sprinkle My Clothes—I sprinkle 
my clothes with boiling water and one of the 
round variety of vegetable brushes. This dis- 
tributes the water in fine drops and prevents 
me from burning my fingers, and the clothes 
can be ironed in fifteen minutes. 

Mrs. E. Y., Ohio. 


Hanging Clothes in Cold Weather— 
In cold weather I place my clothes-pins in a 
pan in the warming oven. When I am ready 
to hang out the washing, I put the hot clothes- 
pins in the clothes-pin bag. Each time I 
reach for a pin, my fingers get warm, and the 
hot clothes-pins also help to keep the corners 
from freezing too much in hanging the clothes 
straight. Mrs. B. A. D., Utah. 


Soft Towels for Little Ones—I find that 
excellent towels for infants and small children 
can be made from birdseye cloth. Turn an 
inch hem and then stitch across this a narrow 
strip of light blue or pink chambray. These 
towels are easily kept white and are very ab- 
sorbent. Mrs. W. R. M., Okla. 


To Replace Worn-Out Tape—When run- 
ning a new elastic or tape through under- 
wear, pin one end of the new tape to one end 
of the old. Then, as the old tape is pulled 
out, the new tape will be pulled in. 

Mrs. H. A. S., Pa. 












The man of business whose tasks are made shorter and easier 
with modern devices, should be the first to advocate -similar 
efficiency in his household. In particular should he approve 


a home labor-saver that eliminates the injurious drudgery 
of sweeping and dusting and one that repeatedly repays its 
cost, as does The Hoover. For this efficient cleaner ends 
carpet-cleaning expense, increases the efficiency of help and 
effects other tangible savings. Chief among these is the added life 
it imparts to floor coverings by gently beating out all nap-wearing, 
embedded grit as it electrically sweeps up all clinging litter, erects 
matted nap, brightens colors and suction cleans. Only The Hoover 
does all this. Hoover-cleaned homes are the standard for cleanli- 
ness and healthfulness, so let your next investment be a Hoover. 


The HOOVE 


It Beats —as it Sweeps —as it Cleans 


Write for booklet {How to Judge an Electric Cleaner, and names of Author- 
ized Dealers licensed to sell and service Hoovers bearing our guarantee 


Tue Hoover Suction Sweeren ComPANy, FActorigs AT North CANTON, OHIO, AND HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


ii ay 
ay uO" The Hoover lifts the rug from the 
floor, like this— gently beats out its 
embedded grit, and so prolongs its life 


In using advertisements see page 4 




































Have You Ever Heard 
of the Slate Age? 


F course you know of the Stone Age! 
O It was tens of thousands of years 

ago when iron and steel were un- 
known and men used knives and other 
tools made of stone. The Slate Age, how- 
ever, was only as long ago as your grand- 
mother’s time. Perhaps you yourself 
may remember when all children used 
slates, and you may recall those “de-luxe” 
ones with the red felt edge, dangling 
sponge and a scratchy slate pencil wound 
with a paper American flag. 

Many are using today the educational 
methods of the Slate Age, unconscious of 
the vast educational changes and im- 
provements that have been made since 
then. Of course, the cave man who lived 
in the Stone Age and cut his meat witha 
stone knife was perfectly satisfied that 
his knife was as good as anyone’s, but 
that was because he did not know steel 
knives. Many people are still in the Slate 
Age educationally and are perfectly satis- 
fied with its Slate Age methods. 


ie ELL, I never knew that before!” is 

the frequent exclamation of those 
hearing for the first time that children 
can be successfully taught at home by 
correspondence. “How in the world can 
it be done!” 


AS one parent writes: 


“It was not my boy's ignorance, it was my 
own! I just didn’t know anything better. I 
was simply overwhelmed when I found out what 
a child of the present should do and could do 
when taught by Calvert School by correspond- 
ence. At first I said it was impossible, only a 
prodigy could do such work as Calvert School 
showed was being done by its pupils. When I 
finally tried I realized what a waste my boy’s 
schooling had been for the three years previcus. 

“Calvert teaching has spoiled me for any 
other. On account of convenience, I sent Harry 


to the local school this year, »ut the school 
suffered so by contrast with Calvert that I 
could not let him go on longer I felt every 
day he was losing golden opportunities, for I 
realized that, as you say, many things must 
be learned, if learned at all, at just a certain 
age or be forever lost.’’ 


A father writes 
““Most parents want their children to 

the best education and are even willing to 

make sacrifices to give it to them. The only 

reason they do not, is that they do not realize 

how far superior what they get from Calvert 

School is to what they are now getting. If you 

could only show them what Calvert children 

learn and do and let them compare with what 

their own are getting, it would be a revelation, 

but they only compare their own children’s work 

with that of their own playmates and compan- 

ions and they think their work is pretty good. 

Their children are being trained for the common- 

phace—they are not naving afairchance. They 

may be capable of great things, but they are 

not being given the opportunity.”’ 

O matter whether you are 3? miles from 

a good school or 3000 from a really 
good one, you may have practically the ‘same 
educational advantages as if you lived next 
door. This is the age of long-distance 
telegraphy, long-distance telephone and 
long-distance teaching. Live where you are 
living or have to live and let Calvert 
School with all its unusual advantages 
come to you! 


Don’t you think you might at least in- 
vestigate this plan? Don't you think you 
owe it to your children, at least, to find out 
about what Calvert School can do and is 
doing for thousands of children all over 


have 


the world? All you have to do is write 

or fill out the coupon to get full informa- 

tion without any obligation whatever. 
CALVERT SCHOOL 

1 W. Chase Street 3altimore, Md. 

Please send me a sample les- 

son and full information re- 


garding your system of home 


instruction for a child of 
St ecdhcetahostinesoaphbvaceneinanilse’ years. 
IGT G icc vcsccnovsccecsoercesescassevassguasopeores ° 
Address . 
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Harvey W. 
Suntiation, 


Don’t Overwork the 
Teachers 
I have lived a long time 


and, having had some ex- 
perience, I realize the need 
of training in exercise and 
appetite. I think in your 
position you could encour- 
age such training in the 
schools of the nation. Train- 
ing for a wholesome life can 
best be applied in the school- 
room, but, of course, most 
of us beyond the school- 
room desire to lengthen the 
blessings of life. But I 
should like to see a course 
of do’s and don'ts of, the 
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Duestion 


Questions concerning foods, 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies 
Noe xce ptions can be made to this rule. 
not be given, 





sanitation, and health 


nor can samples be analyzed. 


Woodward Building, 


DF. WILEY has prepared for dis- 

tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘‘ The Feeding 
of Older Children’”’; for adults, ‘‘Con- 
stipation,” and ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight.” These pam- 
phlets will be sent for five cents in 
stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those interest- 
ed in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
for Longer Life. With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
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will be 


W “ashington, 





S 
Box 





answered 
your 


Prescriptional advice 


Address Dr. 


W. iley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, 


B,C. 





sistant disease and often 
refuses to yield to any 
kind of medical treat- 
ment. I can not see 
how the application of 
these bodies would do 
any damage unless you 
use the oil of bitter al- 
monds, which contains 
a highly poisonous in- 
gredient, some of which 
may be absorbed by the 
abraded surface. 








natural life applied as pre- 
ventives instead of !ast re- 
sort methods. 


Mrs. -H. L. T., Calif. 


I have long been an advocate of teaching the 
principles of living, that is, of good health, in 
the public schools. I am met constantly with 
the statement, “The teachers and pupils are 
already burdened with tasks greater than they 
can perform.” That may be true, but is 
there anything more important than the health 
of the school child? If something must be 
sacrificed, why sacrifice the child’s health? 
Our school curriculum should be altered so a3 
to give our boys and girls ample time, withouc 
increasing their labors or those of their teach- 
ers, to learn the simple rules of sanitation, the 
nature and functions of the different organs 
of the body, the nature and uses of food, the 
simple process of digestion and assimilation, 
the supreme importance of a wholesome diet, 
the indispensable functions of vitamins, and 
the important réle of the mineral elements of 
our food. Of course, our teachers would first 
have to be taught, but most of them already 
know the fundamentals of the rules of life. 
It would not be difficult, in a few years, to 
equip our teachers with a full knowledge of 
the supreme value of health, the dangers of 
disease, and the means of attaining the one 
and avoiding the other. 


Leave Off Meats 


I am informed by Goop HOUSEKEEPING that you 
will answer questions about health. My husband has 
hardening of the arteries. What diet would you 


advise for him? Mrs. L. P., Calif. 


Hardening of the arteries is of such a serious 
nature that one should go straight to his physi- 
cian for consultation and treatment. There 
are so many problems in the matter of diet 
that it is rather hazardous to prescribe any 
particular course. In general, the wise physi- 
cian will restrict the use of all kinds of meats, 
fish, fowl, and eggs. He will also advise 
against the use of dried peas or beans. He will 
urge the patient to drink milk and to choose 
a diet which is rich in mineral and vitamin and 
will keep the bowels in excellent eliminating 
shape. Among the articles to be eaten, fruits 
and succulent vegetables will occupy a high 
place. Especially will the leafy vegetables be 
desirable. 


Only a Tradition 
consider olive or almond oil healthful to 
the face in case of eczema? Would 
growth of hair? S.. Ma 


Do you 


use as a Wash on 


it foster the 





I am quite certain that olive or almond oil 
will not foster the growth of hair. Whether 
or not it will be of any benefit in eczema, I am 


unable to say. Eczema is an extremely re- 


determined and improvement made 


The Proper Question 
Is, Which Is the Worse? 
Will you please tell me if 
you approve of Cadomene 
for nervousness, or is Nuxated Iron, Dae Health 
Laboratories, Detroit, better? agiss M. G., Mass. 


I think the proper question to ask is, which 
of the two preparations you speak of is the 
worse? I can not conscientiously recommend 
any secret remedy. It is true that in Nuxated 
Iron it is plainly stated that strychnine or its 
parent, nux vomica, is one of the ingre- 
dients. 

If you need a tonic, don’t be misled by the 
advertisements in the newspapers and some 
magazines. Go toa competent physician; have 
him study your case and then tell you what 
kind of tonic to get, and in what amounts it 
should be used. 


Why Hurry Up the Child’s Death? 


my older relatives and friends insist that I : 
tensely foolish in trying to keep my little ei 
years old, fr exposure to contagious 
diseases. Th say that every one gets the: 
and I have to admit that most of t 
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day 








people I know have passed through the w 
and also that it is better that she should | 
while young, rather than to wait until grown, wh 
she will have these diseases in a much more severe 
form. 3ut I can not believe it is right to 
a child to any disease. Does not each sich 
however light, weaken the system? 

Mrs, B. VW a Pe 


Measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and 
other children’s diseases all have a huge list 
of deaths. The view that the older person has 
the disease in a much harder form is not based 
on sound medical data. The older the per- 
son, up to the beginning of old age, the more 
able he is to resist diseases of all kinds. Even 
if the child, when grown to man’s estate, must 
die of measles, wouldn’t every father and 
mother prefer to postpone that sad event just 
as long as possible? Your friends and rela- 
tives are the foolish ones. 


The Question of Lollypops 


Another public benefaction would be a little 
from you against the crime of lollypops. 
mothers, who ought to know better, let their | 
tots have two or three a day, without pity for t 
little teeth or stomachs. I wish they cost a dollar 
apiece instead of a penny. Mrs. H. R. H., Mass. 









I have repeatedly in Goop HousEKEEPING 
called attention to the dangers of eating sweets 
and urged mothers, and fathers as well, to 
cease perverting the taste of their children by 
teaching them the habit of eating 
The lollypop is a particularly objection: able 
form, as it tends to deform the teeth and the 
jaw, as well as to injure the child in its growth 
and health. I shall keep in mind your sugges 
tion to refer to the matter again. 


sweets. 
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a | Fets-Naprua! 


Fels-Naptha for 
W ashing-machines 


Its real naptha churns through and 
through the clothes and loosens all 
the dirt. 


Does color mean quality? 


Some good shampoo soaps are black. 
Some good complexion soaps are 
green and brown. Fels-Naptha is 
golden because that is the natural 
color of the combination of ingre- 
dients of this, the real naptha soap. 
FelsNaptha makes snowy suds and 
whitest clothes. 


How many uses in your home? 


Besides being a wonderful laundry 
soap Fels-Naptha takes spots out of 
Tugs, carpets, cloth, draperies. 
Brightens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bathtub, wash- 
stand, sink. Safely cleans anything 
cleanable. 


FREE 


If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha 
lately send for free sample. Write 
Fels-Naptha, Philadelphia.” 


FELS-NAP 


An interesting feature ef Fels-Naptha is its deodorizing quality. 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha does its work, vanishes co 
and leaves that delightful clean-clothes smell. 


OU know the fresh sweet smell of clothes 

made thoroughly clean! You can tell it the 
instant you pick up clothes washed the 
Fels-Naptha way. 

And white! Their brightness is astonishing! 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more . 


than naptha. Together, the soap and the real 
naptha do better work than either one alone can 
do. The original Fels-Naptha process of combin- 
ing good soap and real naptha has never been 
duplicated or successfullv imitated. 

The real naptha in Fels-Naptha searches out 
the dirt and makes it let go, so that only a light 
rub on extremely soiled places is occasionally 
necessary. Then a good rinse—and clothes are so 
fresh, so sweet, so white you are amazed at the 
ease with which you get perfect cleanliness! 

Order Fels-Naptha—the real naptha soap— 
of your grocer. Put it to the test today! 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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SPECIAL STEEL 
PLATES 
Only Open Hearth 
Steel, uniformly flat /—— 
and of enduring \ 
quality. \ 











ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED 


ig) The steel plates are 
miwelded together 
i é€liminates 












making it one con- 
tinuous whole. 








THICK COATING 
OF ENAMEL 


The purest of white 
enamel is’ sprayed 
on uniformly inside | 
and outside, making 
it as easy to clean \ 
and keep clean as 
porcelair 













ENAMEL BAKED 
ON 






mmense ovens are 
used to Bake On the 
enamel in order to 
give a hard, endur- 
ing surface’ inside 
and outside. 









All Stee/-Sanitaly 


Kitchen Cabinet 


Built Entirely of 


STEEL 


Enameled Inside and Out 











A sturdy kitchen necessity that cannot 
warp, shrink or crack—easy to clean 
and keep clean as a porcelain bowl. 







Brighten your kitchen and lighten your 
labor with this modern household helper. 







If your dealer cannot furnish it, send for our 
descriptive matter and mention his name. 


The Ohio State Stove& Mfg. Co. 


Metal Products Division 
Cciumbus, Ohio 








October 1921 Good Housekeeping 











| and all to the life I was born for. 














“All Ashore That’s Going Ashore” 


(Continued from page 30) 


No, not bullied. Gently coerced; that’s the 
word I mean. She probably loathes the 
thought of me, a strange young female, drop- 


| ping in from  Lord-knows-where; herself, 
| | Lord-knows-who; going around the world 


alone—and stopping by the way to devour 
a poor lady’s son—only he isn’t poor; he’s a 
kind of crown prince, with ranches and plan- 
tations and things in his pocket, and he should 
have selected a crown princess who wanted 
a house and a husband and little princelings 
more than—wings on her heels, say!” 

“You talk an awful lot of nonsense,” said 
Sydney sweetly. “Did you know it?” 

“Yes, but such sapient nonsense!” 

“Don’t you want a house—and all the rest 
of it?” 

“Not if I can help myself.” 

“But you realize you can’t help yourself?” 
His low, unsteady voice started her héart 
stumbling. 

She said passionately: “Do you know, I hate 
you almost as much as I love you—for the 
way I—for the effect you have on me—your 
touch and your voice and your eyes! What 
have I got a head for, if I can’t get away from 
you? I know what I want, and it-isn’t even 
remotely what you’re trying to give me. If 
I let you sidetrack me here—build me into 
your life—as you will—I szy goodby for good 
In the face 





of my mother’s example!” 

“You were born for nic! 

She laughed, staring out across the lights 
of the town below them, across the far, dark 
desert that was the sea. The moon swung 
low and yellow as overripe fruit—like some- 
thing at once young and too wise, lovely but 
somehow baneful. 

“There’s something inside me like a dryad in 
a tree,” she told him slowly. ‘Something 
you'll neverown. Isit any good warning you?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“All right. On your own. head be it! 
What time shall we make our trial flight before 
your mother?” 

“Oh, about tea-time, I 
Sydney with a breath of relief. 

“Funny,” Meg sighed, her face against the 
same sleeve which an hour earlier had absorbed 
the moisture of Mrs. Chamberlaine’s futile 
tears. ‘“Tunny!—I know quite well what your 
mother’s. feeling. . She thinks I’m designfully 
snatching you away from her, that I have 
schemed to get you, that. you’re a piece of 
luck for-me. I dare say she’d like to have me 
boiled in oil for a mercenary adventuress! 
And all the time I’m loathing the thought of 
your correct, tidy house—and your correct, 
nicely-planned life—your suffocating little 
town. Isn’t it absurd that Honolulu should 
be only Greenville or East Orange after all, 
with a few palms and mountains and a blue 
and green sea, to disguise itp—I wish I had 
nerve enough to break away from you. I’m 
so terrified of doing it and then finding I’ve 
torn myself in two—I wish—I almost wish 
I’d never seen you!” 

“You sha’n’t say it!” he told her, catching 
her close. 

She put up her face to be kissed, like one 
asking for oblivion. 

“Words!” she murmured with a pathetic 
whisper of laughter. ‘They don’t mean any- 
thing. It’s what you do!” 


” 


suppose,” said 





TRANGELY enough, when the meeting 
came about, Meg and Mrs. Chamberlaine 
liked each other at once. 

Sydney brought them together with a hand 
in the hand of each, just across the threshold 
of his mother’s cool, delightfully-ordered draw- 
ing-room, the next afternoon. 

“Madre,” he said simply, “this is Meg!” 

Mrs. Chamberlaine put out a royal hand, 
the queen-mother condescending. She swept 
with an edged glance the slim, straight figure 


before her, from the top of its soft, white hat 
to the tip of its spotless, white shoe. Midway 
she silently approved the dash of ardent color 
which a coral silk sweater afforded. “Sydney 
has told me a great deal about you,” she began 
graciously, “my dear. It is good of you to 
come to me like this.” 

Then she left off the careful speech of wel- 
come which she had considered in the night 


hours to be her most proper attitude, put an 
arm about Meg, and kissed her. 

At which Meg flushed crimson, touched to 
the heart. “It is good of you to let me come,” 
she said softly. 


YDNEY stood by and beamed upon them. 
“Tt doesn’t even take her fifteen minu‘es, 
does it?” * e demanded of his mother. 

“What is he talking about?” asked Meg in 
delightful confusion. 

“Nothing that we need listen to,”’ replied 
Mrs. Chamberlaine loftily. She reproved her 
son with a glance. 

They were all three presently seated about 
an irreproachable tea-table, talking as freely 
as if no such thing as maternal jealousy existed. 
Meg knew a letting-down of her guard that 
was infinitely restful. She had feared the 
encounter with Sydney’s mother more perhaps 
than she had let Sydney know. It was no‘ 
possible that any woman could be ready to give 
up that adorable gentleness of his, that won- 
derful protectiveness and never-failing consid- 
eration. Sydney’s mother must inevitably be 
ready to do battle with the girl who threatened 
to take Sydney away from her. And one 
would take him away—if one took him at his 
word. Phrases of his using flitted through 
Meg’s mind while she stirred her tea and did 
justice to some very perfect sandwiches. 

“You’ve been my whole life—since the first 
day I met you. . . .. You can’t tell me it isn’t 
fate. .. . You’re the reason of existence— 
that’s what you are! You make living worth- 
while. There’s nothing in the world I wouldn't 
go after if you wantedit. . . .” 

The catch-words of youth and young love? 
Perhaps. But eternally fresh. 

“He’d keep me in cotton-wool, if I'd let 
him,” thought Meg—and looked up and met 
his adoring eyes across the tea-cups. ‘ 

Her own word echoed in her soul like_the 
fine, thin, far-off crack 0’ doom—cotton-wool! 
What else had she been afraid of all her restless 
life? 2 

Mrs. Chamberlaine was saying, with. her 
ineradicable trick of platform diction, even 
in her humanest moments, “What a bit of a 
thing you are, to be off by yourself like this!” 

“T’m twenty-six,” said Meg. 

Sydney chuckled. “That’s 
Madre!” 

“Twenty-six!” cried his mother loftily. 
“Nothing! A mere child! What do your 
people think of it, my dear, this wild-goose 
chase of yours?” She patted Meg’s hand and 
smiled with a touch of proprietary amusement. 

Meg said quietly: ‘““My mother died when 
I was very young, my father when I was seven- 
teen, as I told Sydney yesterday. I am my 
own people, I’m afraid.” 

She saw, looking out of shrewd, old eyes, 
the question the older woman was too well-bred 
to ask and smiled faintly. ‘You see, when 
J came back from France, I’d seen a ood bit 
of the A. E. F. at pretty close range, and there 
was a big demand for first-hand information, 
however unoflicial, so I put some of my expe- 
riences into a book—everybody was doing it— 
and it just happened that the thing got over 
somehow. I made enough out of it to make 
this—wild-goose chase—possible. It was an 
old dream of mine.” 

“T hope you salted some of it down for a 
rainy day,’’ Sydney suggested indulgently. 

“Not a cent,” said Meg with charming 
unconcern. 





frankness, 








“All Ashore That’s Going Ashore” 


“Good Lord! Then you meant to write 


more! Sa ; =a 
“Not a word. It isn’t my line. The book 


was no earthly good from the standpoint of 
literature—even best-seller literature. It was 
merely a straightaway account of a lot of little 
things concerning one big thing. I don’t want 
to write. I don’t know how. The book was 
only a flash inthe pan. I had to tell what I’d 
seen or bust, so to speak.” She threw a dep- 
recating little smile in Mrs. Chamberlaine’s 
direction. 

“Your modesty is very refreshing, my dear,” 
said that lady approvingly. 

“But, Meg—” Sydney was leaning forward, 
elbows on his knees, eyes keenly alarmed— 
“what did you expect to do at the end of this 
tiip, when your money gave out?” 

“T meant to be back in New York by that 
time.” 

“Broke?” 

“Stony, I dare say.” 

“What were you thinking of?” 

“What are you thinking of?” Meg inquired 
coolly. “I’ve been in New York before.” 

“But without money! What on earth did 

you expect to do?” 
“ Meg set her tea-cup down and bit her lip 
before a rising inner protest. “What would 
you do—anywhere—without money?” she 
countered. “Go to work, wouldn’t you? 
Well, so should I. It’s very simple, it seems 
to me.” 

“But a girl—”’ began Sydney. 

“Oh, I see!’ said Meg pleasantly. ‘My 
dear boy, you don’t mind my saying that’s 
rather an ante-bellum attitude, do you? I’ve 
somehow got out of the way of thinking of 
myself as a peculiar organism incapable of 
living an ordinary life.”’ Her eyes held a gleam 
of annoyance. 

Sydney’s eyes said plainer than futile words: 
“Well, this never can happen again! Here- 
after I stand between you and any such folly.” 

“Children—children!’’ objected Mrs. Cham- 
berlaine genially. To her son’s grateful satis- 
faction, she added with soothing effect: ‘‘ You 
really can’t blame him, my child, if he dislikes 
the thought of your being exposed to so many 
chances—should one say chances or mis- 
chances? He’s thinking only of you.” 

“I'm sorry,” said Meg impulsively. 
a flame of rebellion shot through her. 

She sat quiet, the mask of a smile on her 
lips while Mrs. Chamberlaine deftly turned the 
talk into smoother channels. It appeared that 
the engagement might better be announced, 
at once. 

“Sydney has so many friends who will want 
to know of his happiness,” said Sydney’s 
mother, shifting the things on the tea-tray. 
“Perhaps a dinner might be the best way. 
What do you think?” 

“Must we?” asked Meg politely. 

; “Make it snappy!” warned Sydney lazily. 
‘I don’t propose to let her be monopolized 
by a lot of other people.” 


But 


“NJOW, Sydney, you must consider what 
people will say. And Meg wants things 
done properly, I’m sure. Any girl likes the 
pretty little ceremony of an announced engage- 
ment. The happiest time of her life! I think 
I shall have a dinner for your most intimate 
friends. There will probably be a number of 
parties given for you directly people know. 
Sydney wes born here, you know, my dear, 
and has lived here all his life.” 
“T know,” said Meg. Her 
sounded dull and thick in her ears. 
“You mean to give up the rest of your— 
wanderings—of course! Sydney tells you 
think of being married soon.” : 
A Spartan mother if ever one drew the breath 
of life! Sydney smiled a tender approbation. 
“Tf at all,” said Meg. Startled at her own 
brutality, she covered it swiftly. “I mean, 
It’s all so astoundingly new to me. A month 
ago, I’d never—” 


own voice 


“T know, my dear!” Mrs. Chamberlaine 
leaned over to pat the nervous, ringless fingers 
of her guest’s right hand. Already Sydney’s 
platinum-enwreathed diamond glimmered on 
the left one. ‘Of course it rather takes your 
breath away.” One might readily infer that 
Sydney’s splendid eligibility was no small part 
of the breath-taking process. “All girls 
feel just the same. I remember quite well— 
However, Sydney has always had pretty much 
his own way about everything, and I see that 
you will not be able to depart from that 
precedent.” 

“No?” asked Meg curiously—of herself— 
of Mrs. Chamberlaine—or of Fate? 

“No,” echoed the older woman, smiling. 
It was an odd moment. 

However, there was no especial oddity con- 
nected with the remainder of that visit. Meg 
made herself very charming, as she well knew 
how, and the look in Sydney’s eyes repaid her. 
Mrs. Chamberlaine did likewise, with a like 
reward. They said goodby eventually with 
the beginnings of a real affection between them. 
i THINK your mother’s one of the best 

sports I ever saw,’’ Meg told Sydney as he 
drove her back to her cottage through a cool, 
green-gray twilight. ‘“‘She must have hated 
the very thought of me, and yet she met me 
more than halfway. What I’m doing is so 
unconventional, so bizarre, in her eyes. as to 
be downright impossible, but she’s willing to 
whitewash it and be decent to me just because 
you want me.” She turned on him almost | 
fiercely. “‘Sydney, it’s a crime—no less! 





You’ve got so much to give a girl who wants | ? 


that sort of thing.” 
“What sort of thing, honey?” 


“You know perfectly well what I mean— | : 
your lovely house, your well-trained servants, | : 


your silver and linen and garden and engage- | 
ment dinners!” 

He only laughed caressingly. 

She finished with a hopeless little laugh of 
her own: “It’s a crime to give it to me—who 
don’t want it—and won’t value it—and wilt 
some day rise up and hate it, if it keeps 
me here when I want to go!” 

“Just wait,” said Sydney gently. “You'll 
like it when it’s yours. Anyhow I’m not going 
to turn you loose, no matter how much you 
flutter, don’t you know that?” 

It was the thing about him that held her 
closest, his immutable certainty of himself 
and her. She couldn’t fight him forever. 
Surrender was too sweet. So she sat at his | 
mother’s table on the night of the engagement 
dinner and looked across the roses and orchids 
and linen and silver and crystal and lace of | 
that charmingly-appointed function, with the 
question in her heart securely bound and 
gagged. She even felt a certain inconsistent 
pride in the smoothness and evenness of every- | 
thing, like perfection in a picture or a play— | 
lights exquisitely shaded, flowers beautifully | 
placed, food symphonically arranged, and 
guests in equal harmony. Service and con- | 
versation running, alike, on an even keel. No | 
jarring note, anywhere. An atmosphere of | 
felicitation and—acceptance. Sydney’s choice 
might have aroused a reasonable amount of 
undercurrent comment, but upon the surface 
all was smiling approval. 

These well-dressed, well-behaved young men 
and women were taking her without quibble 
or hesitation. Sydney’s position among them 
assured that Sydney’s wife would give dinners | 
like this later on; wear gowns that came from | 
the proper places, cost decent sums, and de- 
manded stately settings. She would have | 
pearls to hang about her neck, if she wanted 
them—and also if she didn’t. Her children, 
if she had any, would have French governesses. 
She would have cars to drive. . . . 

The memory flashed back upon her of a 
rattly little flivver that she and another girl 
had owned all one summer, had clattered 
about in. How they had loved it! She} 





| 
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T is not too much 

to expect that your 
ankles will seem 
daintier and more 
graceful when you 
wear Burson Hose. 
For these stockings 
are fashioned to fit 
tightly and smoothly 
at the ankles. Burson 
stockings have no 
seams for wind-whipt 
skirts to twist and 
pull into awkward 
crooked lines. They 
wear a long time. 
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Thousands of Mothers 
have thanked me 


My Baby Book has really met with a 
perfectly wonderful reception. It seems 
as though most of my time for weeks 


looked about the cool, high-ceilinged room and 
remembered other rooms neither so cool, nor 
so high: a little French restaurant down on 
Royal Street in New Orleans, with sanded 
floor, long, narrow tables, coarse, white table- 
cloths, celery in a glass in the middle of a 
table, smoke-wreaths drifting against the dis- 
colored plaster walls—a huge platter of scarlet 
cray-fish—a great, knobby loaf of crusty bread. 
Sydney in a place like that! 

She tried, but she couldn’t see him there. 

Other rooms. A hall bedroom with a rick- 
ety, golden-oak dresser, a battered trunk at 
the foot of the narrow bed. The parlor of a 
Madison Avenue boarding-house: red velvet 
chairs, watery old pier-glasses in tarnished 
frames. ... Then the narrow confines of 
a cabin—an ocean, wiggle-stick blue, rising 
and falling beyond the port-hole. There was 
adventure in the color of that ocean—adven- 
ture and freedom! 








She caught Sydney’s eye and felt a tremor 
of contradictory—happiness? Or was_ it 
merely ecstasy? 

She straightened her slim, white shoulders 
in their sheathing of copper-colored lace and 
tulle (thank the Lord, she owned one good 
evening-gown!)—and began to talk to the 
man on her left. He was Sydney’s lawyer, 
rather older than the rest of the tableful, a 
short, tired-looking person with a great many 
lines about his small, twinkling eyes. 

“T saw him look at you,” he told her plain- 
tively. “It made me feel ten years older.” 

“Tt made me feel ten years younger,’’said 
Meg, “which was what I needed at the mo- 
ment.” 

For the most part, however, she did not talk 
riddles to Sydney’s friends. She kept herself 
within the confines of what she knew was 
expected of her, and gave a very nice perform- 
ance, indeed, of a stranger gratefully entering 
the hospitable gateway of a strange land. 


has been spent in reading and answering AS Mrs. Chamberlaine had predicted, a great 


thousands of delightful letters from 
mothers thanking me for the help 
which the Book has been to them. 


And most of these letters make spe- 
cial mention of Kora-Konia which my 
Baby Book advises for all kinds of skin 
irritation such as prickly heat, diaper 
rash and teething rash. 

Personally, I think Kora-Konia is 
one of the finest products of the Men- 
nen laboratories. I use it constantly 
in my clinical work and it just makes 
my heart glow the way it heals in- 


many parties were given for her at once. 
-A great many parties would have been given 
for any girl whom Sydney decided to marry. 
Meg went to them meekly, drank tea when it 
was poured for her, sat at dinner when she was 
asked, and produced upon Honolulu at large 
an impression of a not at all extraordinary 
young woman, whom most of her new ac- 
quaintances considered disappointingly well- 
bred—when one remembered what one had 
heard of her at first—going around the world 
alone. She had not gone far! Perhaps the 
gossip had been gossip only. More likely she 
knew which side her bread was buttered on 
and had flung up her globe-trotting, directly 
Sydney Chamberlaine suggested it. Cer- 
tainly she and Sydney seemed very devoted. 


flamed creases in chubby flesh, and | A piece of luck for a little adventures like 
drives away the angry rashes which | that—the Chamberlaine estate! 


must torture a baby so. 


Kora-Konia has the peculiar virtue of clinging 
to the skin for hours, forming a velvety film which 
protects the skin while healing It is antiseptic and 
should be used on little cuts and bruises. 


Of course Kora-Konia doesn’t take the place of 
Mennen Borated Talcum which is as necessary as 
safety pins, but I do wish that every mother 
would get a box of Kora-Konia at once and learn 
what a beneficent preparation it is. Druggists sell 
Kora-Konia for 35c and soc. Lovingly, 


BELLE, 


A Complete Baby Text-Book 

Written from a mother’s viewpoint by a 
woman with years of baby experience, Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book covers everything from 
preparation for motherhood to the child’s 
second year. Beautifully printed and bound 
and fully indexed. We are mailing it in a 
plain wrapper to mothers for 25 cents. 


THE Mennen Company ©) 
> 4 Newark. NJ. USA. ~~ 


ony 


THE MENNEN COMPANY. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Meg, naturally, knew nothing of such con- 
jecture and comment. She found these people 
amazingly friendly, if a trifle insular—as one 
had no right to hope they wouldn’t be. She 
might have got through very comfortably, for 
she was pretty well drugged by now with the 
sharp, powerful sweetness of Sydney’s adora- 
tion, if it hadn’t been for the cups. 

It seems absurd, but it was the cups that 
set her off. One gives a cup for an engage- 
ment present, in the West. Meg had never 
heard of that pretty custom, and when the 
first of them came, the day after the dinner- 
party, a delicate Dresden trifle, flowered and 
gilded and frail as apple-blossoms, she won- 
dered at it and set it up on her table in the 
beach cottage—from which she had stubbornly 
refused to be dislodged—and really rather 
liked it. It spoke of after-dinner coffee and 
lovely, languid evening swith Sydney on the 
other side of the table. It had a quaint, small 
suggestion of domesticity, which she fondled 
even while she flouted it. 

In two days there were six cups. In four 
days there were fifteen. In a week there were 
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thirty-seven. Such was Sydney’s area of 
friendship. 

Thirty-seven coffee-cups. Meg put them 
on her table, and they overflowed it. She 
had no room for writing-materials, for her 
shabby, little, old traveling-clock, for her 
books, for her magazines—for her hat, which 
she liked to keep there. She put them on the 
dressing-table and was nervous of breaking 
them whenever she powdered her nose or did 
her hair. She put them in the bathroom and 
spilled tooth-paste on them. 

She caught the glint of their gold, the rose 
and green and blue of their wreaths, the opales- 
cence of their frailty, and the smugness of their 
beauty wherever she turned. They made her 
belongings look shabby and gipsyish. They 
cried aloud for shining mahogany and purple 
and fine linen. She couldn’t keep them in the 
boxes in which they came, because she hadn’t 
room enough. And she couldn’t keep them 
out of the boxes because she didn’t, however 
they fretted her, want them broken. She 
had to write thank-you notes for all of then— 
and you can’t use a typewriter for a thank-you 
note; she hated using anything but a type- 
writer. She told Mrs. Chamberlaine what 
armies of cups there were, and Mrs. Chamber- 
laine was exceedingly pleased. Meg had 
known she would be. 

Then Meg told Sydney, and Sydney laughed. 

“Women like things like that, don’t they!” 
he cried. 

Meg tried to tell him how the cups appalled 
her. She might as well have been speaking 
Chinese. It wasn’t easy to explain just what 
she meant, even to herself. But she meant it 
fast enough. The silly porcelain things roused 
a passion of rebellion in her. They stood for 
all she was tying herself down to—for the sale 
of her birthright, the barter of her freedom. 
Every time she looked at them, she heard the 
clanking of fetters, the rattle and thud of a 
ball and chain. And she couldn’t stop looking 
at them. She lived with them. She drank 
from them in dreams; drank from them one 
after the other—endlessly. 

She tried to stand up to them, but they had 
become a symbol, and the symbol was too 
much for her. So she packed her trunk and 
went aboard the Nile one afternoon, leaving 
forty-eight—they were forty-eight, by that 
time—expensive little coffee-cups in an other- 
wise empty cottage near the sea. 


T wasn’t so simple as it sounds. She had to 
use every wile at her command to get pas- 
sage at such short notice. Somebody dropped 
off the list, and an agent with a heart slipped 
her in. That was that. She paid her bill at 
the hotel and managed everything concerning 
it with unostentatious secrecy. She told no- 
body, not even Mrs. Chamberlaine, goodby, 
because that would have involved explana- 
tions. Letters would be easier—and_practi- 
cally unanswerable, if one gave no address. 

Concerning Sydney she debated with herself 
for a long time, throttling the memory of his 
dearness, refusing to acknowledge that his 
smile haunted her, his voice hung in her ears; 
insisting only to herself that he asked of her 
more than she could give—that now, if ever, 
was the time for her to tear herself free. 

So long as he wasn’t there to touch her, to 
speak to her, to assert his queer, irresistible 
claim upon her, she managed it. 

Only, at the last, she couldn’t quite betray 
him without a word, so she wrote to him an 
left the note at his office, to be given him at 
five o’clock, when her ship would have sailed. 
That seemed less heartless, somehow, than 
dropping the thing in a mail-box. 

She didn’t say much; she meant, when there 
should be blue water between them, to have 
it out on paper, coherently and definitely. 
Even to say what she did hurt her desperately. 
She finished the one thin sheet with scalding 
tears in her eyes and a horrible lump in her 
throat. But she finished it, nevertheless. 








HE illustration shows 

one of the delightful 
designs in which DuBarry 
Ivory Pyralin is decorated. 
There are many others, in 
different patterns and in 
Amber Pyralin and Sheil 
Pyralin as well. All pat- 
terns and designs are stand- 
ard so that, if desired, a set 
may be purchased piece by 
piece, at the leading stores 
everywhere. 


\ 
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Rey ra in 


CTs grace and dignity make 
Pyralin a fitting complement 
for a beautiful woman. With daily 
intimate use, it seems to become 
a part of herself. It has that 
simple beauty which never grows 
irksome and a mellow lustre which 
richens as the years pass by. 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


Sales Department: Pyralin Division 
Wilmington, Delaware 


The genuine Pyralin bears the 
name-stamp on every piece. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Your boy’s 
first job! 


OU’LL swallow hard as 

your boy sets out bravely, 
alone. How you'll ache to fol- 
low him, to coach him what 
to say; to help him over the 
rough places! 


UT you can’t. He must go it 
by himself. It’s better so. He 
has his own way to make. What 
are you doing, now, to make this 
great moment easier for your boy? 


You are engaged in making a 
MAN. See that he gets, now, 
every help to start him off right. 
Get him THE AMERICAN Boy 
magazine. Call to your assistance 
men who know boys—better than 
you, perhaps. These men have 
made a life study of boys and 
boy problems. 

You can’t begin too young to 
supply your boy live reading that 
gives him just this mental train- 
ing. For twenty-two years THE 
AMERICAN Boy has been helping 
millions of real American boys, 
through stories and pictures that 
delight and entertain; that boys 
read eagerly and voluntarily; that 
suggest the way to ‘‘do’”’ and 
“think” for themselves, without 
obviously preaching, teaching or 
advising. 

As a supplement to his home, 
his school, his other boy activities, 
THE AMERICAN Boy will develop 
your boy for a strong, successful, 
useful manhood. Use the coupon 
now. He wants THE AMERICAN 
Boy. Just ask and find out how 
much he really craves it. Or give 
your news-dealer a standing order 
so you will get your copy each 
month without fail. 


PRICE REDUCED 


Beginning with the great Septem- 
ber issue, THE AMERICAN BOY 
will be $2.00 a year by mail; 
20c a copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 277 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.00. Please send Tua 


AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with 
current issue, to 






| make a go of it. 
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“| pulp very fine, then add to each quart of 
4 | mashed potato four tablespoonfuls of butter, 
{| one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one quar- 
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It said: “Sydney—I’m running away from 
you. By the time you read this I shall be 
well out to sea. I was right in the first place. 
I should never have listened to you. We can’t 
I don’t belong on a warm 
I told you so in the beginning. 
Try to forgive me. 
<< SOU 


hearthstone. 
I'll write you from Japan. 
Give people back their little cups. . 
might turn one down, empty.” 

That was all—except her name, Meg Van 
Dorn, smudged at the last, determined down- 
stroke by a beast of a tear. She hadn’t time 
to write it over. She blotted it and let it go. 

The Nile was to sail at four. Meg went 
aboard at twenty minutes of, settled her be- 
longings in her cabin, scowled at herself in the 
mirror above the wash-stand, and went back 
up on deck to watch Honolulu slip out of her 
life. She felt a little numb. 

* “Well, here I go on my own again!” she 
said to herself. “The next thing’s Yoko- 
| hama—then Kobe—then—”’ 

It was as if the beads of her rosary stuck, 
would not follow. Ten minutes of four by 
the watch on her wrist. The gang-plank was 
|up. She crossed to the side of the ship, stood 
leaning against the rail, staring out across the 
town to the cool, dark mountains behind it. 

There were the usual noises of a ship’s 
departing, the usual sights and sounds and 
smells. Meg had taken up her stand well 
| toward the stern, out of the current of incoming 
| passengers, but there was a woman rather near 
her, who wore a /ei of plumiera—that madden- 
ing, wistful fragrance. Meg felt her throat 
contract. Plumiera is for good-by. The woman 
was frankly crying, mopping her eyes. She was 
waving, between-times, to a man on the dock. 

Meg had no /ei, no one to wave to. She 
stood alone on the deck of the ship, and no- 
body watched to see her go. Her hands were 
suddenly cold. She twisted a gaily-colored 
folder she had brought up from the cabin with- 
out thinking, andtried to hum a little tune. 

The tune became “ Aloha Oe” and choked 
her. The very echo of farewell! She took 
a stub of a pencil out of her bag and scribbled 
along the top of the steamship folder, “ Yoko- 
hama — Kobe — Shanghai — Peking — Singa- 
pore.” No use! Barren hieroglyphics, an 
qpen sesame no longer potent. She might, 
for all the answering thrill she felt, have been 
writing “ Peoria—Kankakee—Tucson—Evans- 
ton—Shreveport.” 

It came to her all at once, like a knife slip- 
ping into warm flesh, that she had chosen, that 
this was to be her life—coming into strange 
ports with no one to welcome her, slipping out 
of strange ports with no one to wave good-by. 
She was to be free—and forever lonely! Cap- 
tain of her soul—and that soul a tramp. 
Never before had she wanted the wave of a 
hand as she put out to sea. Something had 
crippled her now, something had bound her: 
she was going away bound! Bound and alone! 

She said to herself: “Little fool! It’ll be 
all right. Sentimental weakness. Sit tight!” 

But herself knew better. 

Tears slipped down her cheeks. 

She set her teeth and dabbed at her eyes 
fiercely. She thought: “I’d better go down 
to my cabin—and get—this—over with—if I’m 
going to—behave—like—a congenital idiot. 
Don’t I know my own mind? Don’t I—know 





For Stuffed Sweet Potatoes select six rather 
thick potatoes of equal size, scrub them well, 
dry, and rub them with salt pork orlard. Bake 
as usual. When tender, cut each potato in 
halves lengthwise and remove the pulp from 
the skin without breaking the skin. Mash the 





| ter teaspoonful of pepper, and the same amount 
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—what I want? Anyhow—it’s too late now 
to change. He’ll never forgive me! His 
mother was a good sport—but she’ll be glad 
to get out of it. It’s I that’ll be sorry—it’s 
I!—OA, God, what did I do this for? . . .” 

Overhead the whistle screamed, a_ wild 
harsh menace leaping out of a murmur of 
lesser noises, and it was while the whistle was 
screaming that Meg saw Sydney. 

He came to the edge of the dock, putting 
gently but powerfully aside, people who stood 
in his way, and looked up at her. 

He was very pale, and breathing hard. He 
must have been running, she thought stupidly, 
He had no hat. His smooth, brown hair was 
wind-blown. His eyes were black with some 
violent emotion. His mouth was set in a grim, 
clean line. He looked up at her—she was 
standing alone; he must have been able to find 
her at once—and she looked down at him, lean- 
ing on the rail, the tears wet upon her cheeks. 

People about them stared curiously. Neither 
was aware of anything but. shadow, so far as 
the rest of the world was concerned. 

He said—he had to lift his voice a bit to 
make her hear him, but she watched his lips— 
“T got hold of the note.” 

She answered—he saw, not heard it—“I'm 
ee ; 

He pointed to where a strip of green water 
widened imperceptibly between ship and dock. 
He said clearly, “ Never mind—I’ll follow!” 

She answered—nothing at all. She couldn’t 
command her voice. Her beautiful eyés, 
drenched in tears, cried to him across that cruel, 
jade-like glimmer, louder than any words. 
She shook her head, to clear her longing sight. 
Her slim hands tightened on the gaudy. folder. 
She glanced at it—broke into a little, breathless 
laugh—twisted it as a boy twists a newspaper— 
and flung it, leaning far over the rail. 

It fell at Sydney’s feet, and he picked it 
up. Across the top of the first page, smoothed 
out, Meg’s tale of cities—that stubbornly 
scrawled itinerary, - “ Yokohama—Kobe— 
Shanghai. .. .” 

Sydney crammed it in his pocket and 
smiled back at her. The ship was slipping 
away farther and farther. 

He called to her a last masterful word, his 
eyes holding hers: “ Wait—in Yokohama!— 
Wait!” 

She called back to him, shrugging wayward 
shoulders, “Perhaps!” 

But she kissed both hands to him the mo- 
ment after, to comfort the hurt in his look. 
She knew—Love’s cripple!—that she would 
wait. She trailed a broken wing and re- 
membered the blue empyrean vainly. 

While they could see each other, they stood 
at gaze. When the town was a blur and the 
coast-line dwindled, Meg turned away. The 
wind off the oper. sea blew fresh on her burning 
eyelids. She drew a long, happy sigh that 
finished in a queer, little sniff of contempt. 

She thought, with the unwilling clearness 
of vision that pierced the veils of her most 
breathless moments: ‘‘Freedom’s no good for 
women. ... We are our own eventual jailers.” 

Lacing of foam on the sapphirine slope of 
a wave caught her eye, and the urge for sharing 
loveliness with the beloved twisted her heart. 
She sent back a little cry across the water, 


“Sydney .. . I want you!” 


Homely Vegetables in Disguise 


(Continued from page 58) 


of paprika. Then add one well-beaten egg- 
Meanwhile, fry crisply, four slices of bacon 
cut in minute squares, and fold them into the 
creamy mashed potato. Fill the skins with 
this mixture, heaping them high in the center, 
and return them to the oven for five minutes 
to become thoroughly heated. Just before 
serving, sprinkle the potatoes with finely- 
chopped chives and paprika. Parsley or water- 
cress may be substituted. 
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Lingerie with its fluttery ribbons and laces, blouses with their soft 
frills, his business shirts and pyjamas, little people’s underthings, the 
towels and bed linen—what a delight to bring them up from the wash 
sweet and clean! And what a comfort to have them washed thoroughly 
and quickly—without a speck of bother and fuss! 


HAT’S the comfort a 1900 Cataract Washer brings. There 

it stands with its sturdy lines, its copper tub glistening and 
clean. Eight to ten minutes in that tub and the clothes come out 
thoroughly washed and spotlessly clean. No poking about in the 
tub afterward for missing buttons or hooks, no mending to be 
done—for the 1900 Cataract Washer handles the clothes gently. 
There are no parts in its tub to cause wear and tear or to be 
lifted out and cleaned after the wash is finished. 


The 1900 Cataract Washer is famous for its figure 8 motion. 
By means of it the soapy water ploughs its way back and forth 
through the clothes with every movement of the tub, and four The water swirls 
times oftener than in the ordinary washer. That water is forced Pe 
through the clothes by the action of the tub alone and not by any ment four times 
as often as in the 


parts in the tub! é 
ordinary washer 


Write us for the name of the nearest 1900 Cataract 
x Washér dealer, or get in touch with the 1900 dealer 
in your city and ask to see a 1900 Cataract Washer! 


IQ0O0 CATARACT WASHER “° 


1900 WASHER COMPANY 204 Clinton ‘St., Binghamton, N. Y. Canadian Factory and Ofice, CANADIAN 1900 WASHER Co., 357 Yonge St. Toronto 
In using advertisements see page 4 85 
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The coats women have always wanted 
Hart Schaffner & Marx make them 


OST women have wanted coats The styles are what they want too; 
like these; coats with the fine coats with asoft drape and. easy han}, 
tailoring, beautiful silk linings and for sport; motoring, shopping; coats 
the all-wool fabrics that we use in our _ that cost less than other fine coats; 
men's coats puaranteed to satisfy or money back 


If you don’t know who carries these coats in your 
town, write us; we'll direct you to the nearest dealer 


Hart Schaffner &@ Marx 
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HALLOWE’EN SPO 


“To Spooksburg, 
Via The Witch 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 


ON RECEIPT OF 10 CTS. IN 
STAMPS ADDRESSED TO ELAINE, 
ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR, GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 119 West 40th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, INSTRUCTIONS 
WILL BE SENT FOR A HAL- 
LOWE’EN PARTY, INCLUDING: 


One 


An electric lighting system 
such as 1s used on Christmas 
trees makes the Witch's Cal- 
dron glow in a darkened room 





What is Beauty? 


Every woman wants it. But, without 
HEALTH, it can neither be had nor 
held. And human HEAL TH—both 
of body and of mind—has its foun- 
dation in the a Sreedom of 
the human FOOT as Nature modeled 
it. There are few pa more truly 
beautiful,—or more sadly abused. 


| GROUND: GRIPPER | 


WALKING SHOES 


are the ORIGINAL muascle-developing, 
beauty-preserving Health Shoes 








Nothing can improve upon their cor- 
rective principle, because Nature de- 
vised it. It has restored to thousands 
of suffering women their natural 
birthright of healthy, happy, hand- 
some feet;—a birthright that narrow 
toes and high heels are sure to wreck. 


And now much of this same original prin- 
ciple has been embodied in this new 
“Ground Gripper” (Type 3);—a smart 
walking shoe with sensible toe and heel 
and a wonderful “swing”’:—a shoe 
insuring health, vigor, poise 

and comfort to the ut- 
most—while at the 

same time giving 

all the style a 

sensible woman 

could ask 


OK PARTY | 
Way’’ 


Broom 


y, Z 


Directions for decorating the weird Hallowe’en Chamber of Horrors. 
Directions for making Witch’s Caldron, and conducting the Witch’s Dance. 
Fortunes in verse and prose to brew in the Hallowe’en Witch’s Caldron. 
Hallowe’en tricks, such as ‘Fingers of Death,’ “Pitfalls for the Wary,” “‘Breath 
f the Grave,” “Apples of Discord,” and “Rattling the Bones with Death.” 


{ 


Bs 

3. 
4. 
0 


If you use your feet as part of 
your Understanding and not just 
as ornaments toa tortured body 
and nervous system—GETA PAIR 
of ‘GROUND GRIPPERS" at once! 


Made for Children and Men, too! 


On lon sell 10 cts. 
instruct 


in stamps 
tons will be sent for an 
Interior Decoration luncheon or 
tea, an Aeroplane party, and 
a Children’s party. Address 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Good Ho useke epi ng, 119 
West 40th St, N. Y. City 


It is true that your mouth | 


doesn’t usually know where 
the Hallowe'en apples are, but 


“your nose always knows 


| Ground Gripper Shoe Company, — 
Grippertown (East Lynn), Mass 


Exclusive Stores 
=e 


in Principal 


(i 


chance—every one who boards the Witch’s 
Broom Express leaves hope behind and takes 
as luggage shaking boots, chattering teeth, 
starting eyes, and standing hair; the ticket is 
only way; positively no round trip. 


Cities 
2000 Agents Everywhere 


Send for Our 
Medical Booklet on Feet 
FREE 


BRE WING bats, black cats, rattling bones 

over the stones—all the accouterments of 
terror, all the accessories of fear, are gathered 
together for the Hallowe'en journey to Spooks- 
burg. Every one who takes a ticket, takes a one 


In using advertisements see page 
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**Brought...wheat, and barley, 
and ched corn, and beans, 
and lentils, and parched pulse, 
snd honey...for David. and for 
the people that were with him, 
to eat,’’-—-2 Sam. 17; 28, 29 


Deliciously Good— 
and good for you 


Next to dates, the food value of honey 
is greater than that of any other article 
of diet. Pure honey contains practi- 
cally all of the soluble minerals required 
by the human body. It is a most val- 
uable food as well as a delicious sweet. 


* & @ E 
Airlin 
wsouter MONEY -vr 


The perfection of honey goodness. Selected for 
its super-quality, clearness and flavor, it is care- 
fully packed and labeled that you may know it 
and be assured of purity. 


Airline Comb Honey served with hot biscuits— 
nothing more delicious! Pure. clear Airline Ex- 
tracted Honey on cakes or waffles—simply won- 
derful! And for a spread there’s nothing that 
quite equals Airline Cream of Honey, a new and 
particularly delicious form, just right for spread- 
ing easily. 
Order from your Grocer 


Airline Comb Honey in_non-leak cartons 


Airline Cream of Honey in friction-top tins 
Airline Extracted Honey in glass jars and tins 
Airline Extracted Honey, in individual jars 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, “The Home of 
Ohio the Honey 
ees’’ 





and good 


Children for you 
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HE cultivation of rhythmic motion and 
gesture with music, means to the 
individual health, grace, and dignity. 
In the pictures of the dance on pages 

14 and 15 an exquisite appeal is made to the 
public for the cultivation of the most democrat- 
ic and universal of the arts, an art which can be 
enjoyed and practised by every human being 
who wishes it. For dancing is a language of 
the feelings expressed by motion, and motion 
is the essential art of all humanity. 

To dance, we must have music, and the link 
which joins them and forms a large portion of 
them is rhythm. We only know what rhythm 
is when we feel it in music and in the dance. 
Rhythm forms the basis of all art—music, 
poetry, painting—in fact, we seem to employ 
rhythm as a fundamental element; it creatés 
a current between the brain and the mus- 
cles 

The Greek system of dancing teaches the law 
of opposition and balance. Once you know the 
principles, you are left to express them in your 
own way. Opposition governs the movements 
between .the arms and legs thus: the arm op- 
posite to the foot in front is high. The head 
follows the high hand, or, to make it clearer, 
in natural walking, when the right foot is for- 
ward, the left arm swings slightly forward. and 
the opposite motions help to maintain balance. 
Balance and opposition are illustrated in the 
pictures on pages 14 and 15. As it is necessary 
to true artistic expression to understand the 
principal oppositions between centers and 
extremities, we will illustrate it more clearly for 
the3benefit of those who may not understand 
the technical terms of the dance art. 


Opposition Between Head and Arms 


If we move the hand downward, with palm 
facing downward, and at the same time turn 
the head over the opposite shoulder, we have 
the opposition back to back, the back of the 
head to the back of the hand. 

If we move both arms outward and downward 
in curved position, we move the head backward 
in opposition. 


Opposition Between Arms and Feet 


1. Stand upon the advanced right foot, the 
left resting upon the toe behind. Simulta- 
neously swing the left leg and the right arm 
forward. 

2. Left leg and right arm_ backward. 
Repeat several times, and reverse the motions 
by poising on the left foot and swaying the right. 

Opposition and balance give grace of move- 
ment, and grace of movement is defined as 
a series of motions in curved lines, a prin- 
ciple clearly illustrated in the photographs. 

With the Greeks, dancing was a language. 
Before prescribed rhythm, the dance was 
prescribed movement. They set their motions 


| to space before they set them to time. 


we have had a 


During the past few years 
of the classical 


revival of the Greek dancing 
age. Let us hope that we may have intelligent 
teachers who have studied the art as it existed 
at that period, and its marvelous results. 

The dancing illustrated is a refined, beautiful 
art. It is a combination of movements based 
upon the construction of the body and executed 
rhythmically with music, either for health, 
beauty, or to perfect the art of expression. 

The ancient Greek dances were based on the 
laws of nature. The muscles were trained as 
an essential part of every child’s life and educa- 
tion, and set in motion to express joy, or 
religious feeling, or their games. Greek dances 
are divided and subdivided into many varieties, 
but they used the same positions and had 


of the 


. the*movement is complete. 


Pa E'ALTH and BEAUT ¥ 


Dance 


Mullane 


the same preparatory exercises as modern 
dancers. 


Positions for Dancing Steps 


There are five standard positions of the arms 
and five positions of the feet. We have three 
positions of the body. The first or stationary 
position is used as a starting position for the five 
attitudes. The first, third, and fifth positions 
are known as closed, because the feet are 
together; the second and fourth, as open posi- 
tions, because the feet are apart. 

Stationary position. Stand with heels 
together, toes facing out, arms down, palms 
facing body. 

1. Arms move slowly upward till they are 
in line with waist. Palrs are held down till 
When hands are 
turned, the palms face each other. The arms 
are well curved and kept well away from the 
body. 

2. Arms move slowly to side, palms up. 
Left foot glides to the side, toe well pointed. 

3. Left foot draws in till the heel touches 
the instep of stationary foot; right arm moves 
slowly upward in front of head so you can look 


into palm of hand. 


4. Left foot slides forward, left arm moves 
to first position, body bends slightly to left. 

5. Left foot is drawn back till the heel 
touches toe of stationary foot. Left arm 
moves from first position to position overhead. 
(See illustration at foot of page 14.) 

The arms are brought back through the 
different movements, the right arm leading. 

The arms are to be slowly and gracefully 
moved from one position to another to slow 
music, and after control has been established, 
to faster music. 


Arm Movements to Acquire Grace 

The following exercises will greatly aid in 
acquiring graceful arm movements. 

Raise both arms in extended position; hold 
them in this position while making wave lines. 
Raise the shoulders slightly and press them back 
as if pressing them together. Make a rolling 
circular movement, without dropping the arms. 
With each rol] the hands will be drawn slightly 
toward the body. The movement is made with 
the shoulder muscles; the arms are relaxed and 
free. This is what is termed in dancing “ wave” 
of the hands. This exercise has been given 
before with arms up, fingers touching shoulders. 
The wave movement can be practiced in each 
one of the five arm positions. 

Balance is a combination of movements of 
the feet. A slide, closing of feet, and rising on 
toes, and a lowering of heels to position. 
Balance-step develops poise, body control, 
and grace. 

A step is separating the feet the distance of 
the length of the foot and transferring the 
weight. Unless the weight is transferred, it is 
not a step. 

Positions of the feet are the foundation of 
all dancing. 

1. Position. Place the heels against each 
other, the toes turned well out, the legs firm 
and straight. Hold the body erect and well 
balanced, standing with weight equally divided 
on both feet. 

2. Position. This is a sidewise movement of 
the foot from first position; the right foot Is 
moved the length of a foot from the left, which 
is stationary. 

3. The right heel is brought back to tixe instep 
of left foot: feet at right angle to each other. 

4. Right foot slides forward, resting on toes. 

5. Right foot draws back till the heel touches 
the toe of stationary foot. 
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as vo, “When it rains 
' — it pours” 


VERY woman knows that the 
only salt that’s “ worth its salt” 

is the kind that pours; any time; all 
the time. 
Look about and you'll see Morton 
Salt in every home where folks be- 
lieve in having the best. 
It's there because it pours—the 
height of convenience. 
Other reasons too; the full vigorous 
flavor; the real economy— you can 
use every grain of Morton's. 
Better order another package today ; 
running short means a lot of annoy- 


ance. 
** The Salt of the Earth’’ 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


In using advertisements see page 4 





HERE is a definite and important psychology of dress for the woman who realizes that clothes are not a mere protec- 

tion against wind and rain and cold, nor a mere badge denoting wealth or class, but a means of best expressing 
her personality. Perhaps the most fundamental rule for becoming dress is this: know your type and adopt a permanent 
mode of dressing that in the simplicity of good taste best accentuates your natural charm. 





HERE is a tremendous power in 

line rightly applied to the human 

figure and we must first seek artis- 

tic distinction in dress through 
proper corsetry—a strictly personal kind 
of corsetry that treasures your personal- 
ity and makes the more-than-best of 
what nature has given you. 

Gossard artistry recognizes as many 
types of feminine beauty as there are 
types of feminine figures. Nothing is left 
to chance and every type of figure has 
been individually studied—yours among 
them. Whether you are tall or short, 
large below or large above the waistline, 
slight or of full proportions, there are spe- 
cial Gossard models created for you that 
will hide their astute existence behind an 
artful simplicity of design that enhances 
your natural beauty. 

You will find these original front lacing 
corsets, attractively priced, at those 
stores you like best where an experienced 
corsetiere will unfailingly select for you 
the Gossards best suited to your needs. 
She will never try to persuade you to any 
unwise and radical alteration of your 
figure. Let her show you what she can do, 
checking her step by step in the truth- 
telling mirror. What you see will con- 
vince you that though we can’t all be 
eighteen forever and ever, the charm of 
graceful lines and slenderizing propor- 
tions is possible to any woman at any age 
—provided she buys the right corset. 


The 


In this day of low top corsets, the most 
sophisticated corsetry is decidedly better 
for the assistance of a cleverly cut bras- 
siere. 

To the appeal of exquisite materials 
and workmanship, Gossard Brassieres 
add that scientific exactitude of design 
that makes them fit every type of figure 
as faultlessly as Gossard Corsets. They 
are created for those women who appre- 
ciate true quality, and who have that per- 
ception of beauty that must be the foun- 
dation of all becomingness in dress. 

Ww. CoO 


i.< GOSSARD 


Chicago New York London Toronto Sydney Buenos Aires 
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The top and center diagrams illus- 
trate the making of a French 
shade. Above are shown the cord 
and fixtures for draw curtains 


Furnishings and 
Decorations 


(Continued from page 23) 


her shears. Worst of all, she can not stick 
pins in her cherished mahogany or walnut, but 
must take “the longest way ‘round” in every 
operation. It is therefore worth the while of 
one who has many shades or hangings to make, 
to order from a carpenter an oblong table top 
accurately cut from compo board and rein- 
forced with light cleats nailed at intervals 
across the back. Fifty-four inches by nine 
feet will answer the purpose. Such a top will 
stand flat against the wall when not in use, and 
may be laid upon the table over a silence 
cloth when needed. Besides enabling the home 
decorator to make window or door hangings 
with almost professional ease, it will be found 
of great assistance in dressmaking, and may 
also be used as a dining table top on special 
occasions. 

The material for French shades should 
measure about one-third longer and one-third 
wider than the finished size, with an additional 
allowance for a one-and-a-half inch hem at the 
top and on either side. If the goods must be 
pieced, let the seams come on the lines of the 
shirrings. Turn and stitch the side and top 
hems, spread flat on the table, and place pins 
along the lower edge of the upper hem at reg- 
ular intervals of from nine to twelve inches to 
indicate where the shirrings are to start. 
Then, using the yardstick as a guide, mark 
from top to bottom with tailor’s chalk, pins, or 
bastings, the lines for the shirrings. If desired, 


Below, in the order named, are four 
finishes for glass curtains, namely: 
bound scallops, shirred ruching, fringe, 
and narrow puffing with corded edges 


(OME 





"Heres a nica 
already cooreé 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


HINK of getting such a delightful meal—in a can! 
Nothing to do but heat and serve. Everybody 
knows what a good dish spaghetti is when it is rightly 
cooked. And every woman knows that it is a task 
to cook spaghetti rightly. First, the materials have to 
be right. And then the cooking has to be done just so. 


Heinz makes the dry spaghetti. Then cooks it— 
after the recipe of a celebrated Italian chef. The 
Tomato Sauce, for which Heinz is famous, is used— 
and a special cheese with just the right flavor. 


That’s Heinz Spaghetti—as it comes to your table. 
Just heat and eat. 


Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Apple Butter 

Tomato Ketchup 


Some of the 


In using advertisements see page 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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" cd Lining. of Beldings Silk 
is Stird of the Garments Beauty 


B 
JY onewear is essential to a satis~ 
: aA lining and experienced 
purchasers insist upon the endur. 
ing quality and beauty of Beldings 
% ths (ur name on the selvage 
shows you the genuine ; 


fa 5 
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Ts 


Delding's 


Enduring Silks for Dress, Lining, and Lingerie 
O 2 
Nancette - Satin Circé 
Satin Negliggée - Satin Crépe - Satin Duchesse - Crépe de‘Chine 


Satin Nouveau - Taffeta .  Chiffonde Chine -  Vanette 
BELDING BROS. & CO. : 
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the two outer rows may be made an inch and a 
half from the edge to form a heading, instead 
of directly on the edge as illustrated above, 
Gather along these lines (A, B, C, D, E, FG 
at top of page 91), draw up the threads to 
the required length, and fasten to pins or 
tacks driven into the table at each end. Ad- 
just the fulness so that the folds run straight 
across the shade, as in the first diagram on 
page ot, letting the lower-third be a little less 
full than the upper two-thirds. Pin inch-wide 
strips of paper (that from bolts of ribbon is 
excellent) along the shirrings, turn over, and 
stitch on the machine along the lines of gathers, 
Tear out the paper and cover each row of 
stitching with a tape, fancy braid, or fold of 
the shade fabric, half an inch wide, sewing 
small bone rings to each strip, six inches apart. ” 
Next, run a gathering string across the top, at 
the base of the heading, and draw up to the 
width desired, adjust the gathers evenly, and 
stitch a tape or braid across to hold them in 
place. The shade will now have the appear- 
ance of the second diagram on pagegi. Trim 
the lower edge with fringe, choosing a bullion 
fringe for the heavier fabrics, and at the bot- 
tom of each shirring sew a tassel over the end 
of a cord which is knotted firmly into the lowest 
ring and threaded through the remaining rings 
to the top of the shade. Cords, fringe, tassels, 
and tape or braid must match the shade ma- 
terial. If impossible to obtain ready-made, 
buy white and dye them at home. 

Sew to the back of the shade, at the base of 
the heading, a series of brass rings to be slipped 
over a rod fastened to the inner sides of the 
casing close to the glass. The best rod is 
flat, with oval rings to fit. Each cord is 
threaded through a screw-eye inserted in the 
window casing just above it, and all are then 
carried to one side, passed through a large ring 
or a pulley, evenly adjusted, knotted together, 
and wound around a cleat screwed to one side 
of the window frame. 


Glass Curtains 

The curtains which hang as close to the 
sash as the shade roller will permit, and are 
commonly termed glass curtains, may be di- 
vided into two general classes: those which 
merely temper the light and give softness to 
the edges of the overdraperies, and those which 
are used without overdraperies. The first 
class are made of the sheerest, most transparent 
materials, such as plain, striped, dotted, and 
figured net, theatrical gauze, voile, marquisette, 
silk gauze, dotted swiss, and organdy. 

Glass curtains of the first class should just 
clear the sill and are especially practical when 
made in two tiers, as illustrated in the upper 
right-hand corner of page 23, paired curtains 
being used above, and a whole one below. 
The edges may be finished with plain or hem- 
stitched hems, which is the usual finish for net, 
scrim, and marquisette; with ruffles, especially 
when swiss or organdy is the material used; 
or with a tiny fringe when the curtains are of 
silk or theatrical gauze or sunfast, as illustrated. 
Wool fringe is particularly smart on theatrical 
gauze, especially when inserted in the base of 
the hem, turned away from the edge, as shown 
next to the bottom on page 91. The trimming 
is applied down the inner sides and across the 
bottom only. 

To insure correct hanging, trim off the sel- 
vage before finishing the edge, and make the 
top hem the merest bit deeper at each outer 
ccrner, where sagging is apt to occur. Wash 
facvics may have the raw edge turned under 
to che full depth of the hem to provide material 
for letting down in case of shrinkage. If a 
round or flat rod is to be run through the top, 
stitch a casing in the hem below a two-inch 
standing heading. If the curtains are always 
to be kept open in the center, however, the 
easiest method of insuring uniformity is to 
shirr the hems to the desired length and stitch 
a tape across the back to hold the gathers in 





MAUS 


Irresistible! 


The $100,000 Drop 


Something bringing beauty,something bringing youth —_If 90 do not know the 
delights of MAVIS perfume, 


—drilling into mines, slaving in dungeons—search- tear out the coupon TODAY 
P id send VIVAUDOU, 
ing the earth and sky—so men have sought through Times Building, New York 


and he will send you a 


the ages—seeking, always seeking for this magical oe te ioe 
perfume— until— 


oo 


 — or ere Oo 


Victor Vivaudou, master perfumer of France, after 
twenty long years of effort—constantly blending 
and re-blending—finally obtained in one shimmering 
drop—the Perfect Perfume. 


THAT FIRST DROP COST $100,000. 


And he called it MAVIS (The Song Bird)—for it was Spring 
and he had reached the end of his quest. 


It is this costly fragrance—as fresh as a flower, yet subtle as 
incense—that is to be found in all of the irresistible MAVIS 

toilet creations—each one of which combines the rarest -per- 

fume and the best ingredients, carefully blended under Mr. 
Vivaudou’s personal direction, by chemists whose art has _—- 
becn handed down to them for generations. . 5 


MAUS 


Talcum Powder- - + + $.25 Cold Cream : a 
face Powder on S 50 Vanishing Cream . 5 tn 
aties - + + + + + £00 Sachet - + ey Wee 2 = , 
Compacts - - - - - 150 LipSticks - - ee 2” =V.VIVAUDOU 
Toilee Water - + «© -« 1.00 Brilliantine - - - « - 50 & Times Bldg., New York 
2@ I want to know the fra- 


Also Creator of the famous La Boheme and Mai d’Or Toilet Preparations. P7_ stanceofthe famous $100,000 
2 drop. Please send me the sample 


# bottle of MAVIS perfume, the same 
we as that contained in the original essence. 
# enclose 15c for packing and mailing. 


PARIS « YVIVAUDOU NEwyYorK U<.. 


7 Street 


~~ 
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Get Every Joy 


These bubble grains can bring 


Serve both of them—Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat. 

Not merely with cream and sugar, like other morning 
cereals. But mix with fruits. Douse with melted butter. 
And serve Puffed Wheat—these toasted, flaky globules—in 
every bowl of milk. 


Make whole grains delightful 


Ihese are whole-grain foods—those premier 
foods of which few children get enough. 

Every food cell is steam exploded, so diges- 
tion is easy and complete. 

These are the finest cereal foods in existence, 
by hygienic standards. 


Puffed Wheat in milk 


\nd these ideal foods are tidbits. Bubble- 
like in form, like snowflakes in their texture, 
nut-like in their taste. 


Thin, crisp, flaky, toasted—never were cereal 
foods made so inviting. 


Millions now realize that these Prof. Ander- 
on creations are the best cereal foods they 


 athed Rice 


Bubble grains of 


* The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Mix with fruits 


Puffed Wheat 


Puffed to 8 times normal size 
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| place. Sew small brass or bone rings to the 
| tape, three inches apart, and slip these over 
| the rod. All glass curtains should have 


weighted tapes run through the bottom hems 


to prevent blowing when the windows are open, 


When There Are No Overdraperies 


The second type of glass curtains, those 
which combine with their own the function 
of overdraperies, should reach to the bottom 
of the window casing as a rule, and cover the 
top and sides. Being more important, they 
are made of somewhat heavier fabrics, trans- 
lucent, but seldom transparent. Casement 
cloths, pongee, taffeta, the heavier gauzes and 
medium-weight sunfasts, colored voiles, and, in 
bedrooms, flowered dimities, unbleached mus- 
lin—which can also be dyed and used in living- 
rooms and dining-rooms—and madras are al] 
suitable fabrics. Colored swisses may be in- 
cluded, and in Colonial bedrooms, ruffled 
white swiss curtains crossed at the top and 
looped back to either side are delightfully in 
character. Curtains of the other materials 
named should hang in loose, straight folds 
with simple, shirred valances across the top, 
as shown at the upper left on page 23. The 
finish may range from a hemstitched hem, or 
one in which an entre deux is inserted, to fringes, 
puffings, shirred or plaited ruchings, and bind- 
ings or applied hems of the same or a contrast- 
ing material, such as glazed chintz or taffeta. 


How to Mount Draw Curtains 


Glass curtains of the medium-weight fabrics 
described are often arranged to be drawn at 
night. Although the method of mounting 
appears complicated, in reality it is simplicity 
itself. The curtain rod is held in place by 
brackets, to one of which is attached a double 
pulley, and to the other a single pulley. Place 


| the rod in position with the requisite number of 


curtain rings slipped upon it. Measure enough 


| curtain cord to reach across the top of the 


window and down one side to a point about a 


| foot below the center, and double it. Slip the 


two center rings, C and B (see the third diagram 
at the top of page 91) to the exact center of 
the rod. Now thread one end of the cord 
through one side of the double pulley at A, 
and knot it firmly into ring B. Pass through 
the single pulley, D, and knot into ring C. 
In order to show the cord clearly, it has been 
represented as hanging loosely from point to 


| point in the diagram, but in reality it should be 
| drawn taut from B to D and back again to C. 


It is even better to thread the cord through all 
the rings, in both directions, although only knot- 


| ting itat Band C. From the latter point the 


cord is passed back through the other half of 
the double pulley, and a weighted ball or tassel 
fastened to either end (see Eand F). The cur- 
tains are then hooked to the rings, the left- 
hand edge of the curtain on the right being 
fastened to ring B, and the right-hand edge of 
the curtain on_the left being fastened to ring 
C. When the curtains are closed, the end of 
the cord which is connected with ring B should 
hang a foot lower than the other, the position 


| being reversed when the, opposite end is pulled 
| and the curtains are drawn apart. The cur- 
| tains themselves should have the tops shirred 
| or plaited, or the fulness taken up with French 


headings, so that when closed they exactly 


| fill the space. On a rod with curved ends the 
| . . . 
| outer plait or heading cn each curtain should 


come precisely at the end of the straight por- 
tion of the rod. The latter should have an 
extra ring on the part that turns back toward 
the wall to support the extreme outer corner 


| of the curtain. The making of French headings 


will be illustrated and described in Lesson VII, 
which treats of Valances and Hangings 


Answers to questions on Lessons III to 


ing 


Note 


: } i 
on each lesson, may be obtained for 10 per On. 


Cuestions on Lessons 1, LI, and IIL, 4c per set 
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you will please your 
friends tremendously 
with a Waffle Party. 
Serve table - cooked 
Westinghouse Waffles 
with maple syrup, or 
Sugar, with powdered 
Sugar and cinnamon, of 
with cream and sugar. 
Use crisped waffles in- 
stead of toast as the 
foundation for rarebits, 
creamed chicken, club 
sandwiches and the like. 
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LECTRIC WARE 
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‘Gimme Mine Girst!” 


Goodby, Rolls! Farewell, Hot 
Biscuit! Pancakes and Toast, take 
care of yourselves! We’ve got West- 
inghouse Waffies!! 

The Westinghouse Electric Waf- 
fle Iron makes waffles in a way that 
is really new and better. To begin 
with, it bakes, it does not fry. It 
needs no greasing. It is heated at 
both top and bottom, so that it will 
bake evenly, without over-cooking. 
It gives you waffles as you like them 
best, evenly crisped all through, or 


else with a soft, delicious center in- 
side a flaky golden crust. A gentle 
pull of the handle opens the iron 
and closes it. It heats quickly, cooks 
as fast as good waffles dare be cooked 
and will keep ahead of a large and 
hungry family. 

And it’s good-looking enough to 
adorn anybody’s table. If you want 
to see a case of real enthusiasm, ask 
yourelectrical dealer about the Waffle 
Iron or any of the other Westing- 
house Household Conveniences. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Every one carries the Northfield trade-mark 


d Looking, « 


Cr r00 





Loungy. ‘Restful and. Convenient 


HERE’S beauty and comfort 

combined to a pleasing degree in 
the zew Northfield period styles. 
Designed in becoming good taste, 
finely finished and upholstered in 
stylish materials, the three-piece 
suites are charming examples of 
Northfield quality. 


Step into a furniture store and see 
the Northfield Bed-Davenport. Note 
how quickly and easily it can be con- 
verted from an enticingly comfort- 
able davenport into a full-size restful 
bed—-just the thing if an extra bed 
is needed for occasional company. 
They may be had singly or with chair 
and rocker to match in fibre-reed and 
over-stuffed as well as period styles. 
A Northfield is attractive wherever 
you place it, because the back is fin- 
ished like the front. 


Write for free booklet, “The 
Davenport with a Secret” 
illustrating Northfield Furniture 


The Northfield Company 


Makers of Good Furniture 


1&th Street and Martin Blvd., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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When Shall a Woman 
Divorce Her Husband? 


(Continued from page 74) 


there exists positive antagonism—and should 
they come before the court and ask that each 
might be allowed peacefully to go his own way, 
the judge would rise up in the dignity of the 
law—that old, old law never revised—and hurl 
at them the awful word, “Collusion!” Two 
are not permitted to separate when both agree 
to it; when, put on the scales of human under- 
standing, the problem weighs out that \ ay- 
only when one is putting it over on the « Hh 
when one is hurting the other. As a mother 
might say to two children who remained coldly 
aloof from each other, ‘“‘You’ve got to play 
together!” Then when they took to gouging 
out one another’s eyes, snatch them apart with, 
“Vou sha’n’t play together!””—so, with this 
decent pair, if they are to be freed of mistaken 
bonds, they must go out and commit some 
disgusting physical act and come before the 
court with blood in their eyes. 

The very thing that will positively defeat 
an attempt to obtain a divorce—the agreement 
of the two that it is the wisest course—is the 
one absolute reason why a decree should be 
granted. The two first agreed to the union— 
it wasn’t entered into against the will of either 

-and the two should first agree to its being 
dissolved. Their reasons should remain their 
own affair, and the public prints rescued faom 
the details. Antagonism is recognized as a 
potent force in chemistry, in the animal king- 
dom, and by psychologists in the human race. 
Two things antagonistic to each other can not 
harmonize; it’s natural law—which goes back 
of man law, and on which man law must be 
based if it is to be just—and successful. Every 
mother knows that certain of her children in- 
variably clash, while certain others get along 
beautifully together with only occasional 
skirmishes. Every teacher knows that some 
pupi!s must be separated from others for their 
own—and the common—good, and that even 
at times some pupils must be separated from 
her and sent to some other teacher. She feels 
the antagonism and merely transfers the child, 
not in anger, but in understanding. It’s the 
only correct method. Many people have never 
personally experienced antagonism, so they do 
not believe in it. They think people could 

“act differently” if they only wanted to, but 
this is their limitation. 





Bad Conduct Is Not Final 


Bad conduct, on which divorce laws are 
mistakenly based, is another thing altogether. 
Bad conduct is never final; it’s a flurry, a perk- 
ing up of unpulled weeds, impudent little i imps 
putting up their heads from that old original 
mire and waggling their noses at you—but the 
weeds can be pulled and the imps chased off the 
premises. If you do not believe this, just go 
into the history of great reformations and see 
how loathsome debauchees have turned into 
godly men. Look into your own acquaintances 
and find the changed lives here and there 
sometimes almost miraculeusly changed. Al- 
ways the worst outlaw becomes the most pow- 
erful force for good when he faces about. Some- 
times bad conduct isn’t so much the man him- 
self as it is his ancestors. He harks back. It’s 
the call of the wild. It’s the early mire. Some- 
times his bad conduct is inspired by his very 
self-satisfied wife. A relation so intimate as 
marriage is bound to produce friction at times. 
The “scold” didn’t go out when they chopped 
up the ducking stool, and women can be the 
most aggravating when they make the least 
splurge. The tongue stuck out, and Johnny 
strikes the blow; and we hear a lot more about 
the “blow” in the courts than we do about the 
tongue. : 

“T never lost my temper in my life,” said 


| a placid woman—but oh, the lost tem- 


pers for which she was responsible in other 
people. 
“Did you have a good day, dear?” a woman 
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When Shall a Woman 
Divorce Her Husband? 


would inquire of her husband, just in from a 
long day in the open, then go on with her read- 
ing or embroidery for another hour or so before 
starting in to get the poor, starved wretch 
something to eat. And she never could see 
why she, so gentle a soul, should have so 
cantankerous a husband—for of course he 
was cantankerous. Why he couldn’t just 
take her by the shoulders, point her toward 
the stove, and say, “Cook!” is difficult to 
explain. It seemed easier to break up the 
furniture. 

It seems as if a man never can come out and 
say what’s the matter with him. It’s a part of 
his faulty evolution, I suppose, just as it is 
sometimes a part of a woman’s not to be able 
to sense situations, not to understand unless a 
thing is explained, put into words. Never to 
“get it,” as the phrase has it, unless a diagram 
is made. That intuition business is all very 
well, but all the women haven’t got it—and 
some men have. 


Diagnose Your Own Case 


Now, when only conduct tries the soul, when 
everything would be lovely “if only John 
wouldn’t do so and so,” when there is no funda- 
mental difference that makes unity impossible, 
wouldn’t it be a fine thing to be big enough to 
ignore the stupid, lumbering, old law that re- 
cites to you your bill of “rights,” and just take 
the case squarely into your own hands and be 
your own happiness doctor? Regard this as a 
case for a psychologist rather than for a jurist, 
and be your own psychologist? It may sound 
like rank teaching, but suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that a man does prove unfaithful. Can’t 
you recall that this was once the race habit, 
that man has only comparatively recently 
pulled up out of it, and that it’s the human 
tendency to snap back when the strain gets too 
tense? Suppose he commits any one of the 
crimes for which the code will give you a decree: 
can’t you put the thing in the same light, as the 
result of faulty evolution, or of too much 
strain—or both? If the former, have patience; 
think of the patience the Creator needs to have 
with allofus! Ifthe latter, relie eit. Domestic 
life shouldn’t be made to feel like a harness, but 
like a well-cushioned easy chair. More con- 
tented couples than you dream, perhaps, have a 
ghost that they could resurrect if they chose, 
from earlier days when there was a trying 
period with disunion threatening, but the 
thing was got past, and now you are envying 
them their contentment. 

I do not mean that it is up to a woman 
meekly to endure, as the old-fashioned teaching 
had it. Far from it! But this is an age of 
specialists, of probing for causes, of finding 
sources. It is an age when we are trying to 
study mankind a little bit, trying to understand 
the child, the criminal, trying to make our 
schools reach down into the individual mind. 
What better—what bigger—work can a wife 
do than to make a close, intensive study of her 
marriage? Why not take this man as her spe- 
cial job instead of throwing him off on the world 
at large? Some one has to do it; he has to be 
dealt with; there is no place of oblivion, no 
outer darkness, into which to cast him. Then, 
when he wounds by his i!l conduct, why not 
put aside the personal grievance, put aside self- 
justification, forget the law, and get on highet 
ground? Imagine yourself an engineer going 
over a new and difficult grade; imagine your- 
sell a watch-maker adjusting the most delicate 
machinery; imagine yourself a musician prepar- 
ing for the concert stage, and make use of ex- 
ac tly the same kind of concentration on your job 
that you would have to make in each of these 
other cases ever to arrive anywhere. 

_, Loo many Women accept marriage at the 
altar as a paid-up bread ticket. never realizing 
tat there is a price for them to pay perpetu- 
ay. Getting a certain amount of leisure, and 
able to make more by crowding the home 
Cubes ever into less and less time, they go in 

















You, Too, Can Now Have 
Prettier Dresses at Half the Cost 


How I found the answer to the question that every 
awoman ts asking 


By .E 








HE other day I dropped in to call on a very 
I dear friend of mine whom I had not seen for 
several months. She was wearing such a per- 
fectly charming dress that I simply had to express 
my admiration. ‘‘Maybe if I could afford to patron- 
ize the exclusive shops just once,’ I ventured, “I 
could have a gown as wonderfully stylish and be- 
coming as that.” 
And then Grace looked at me and smiled. ‘‘Would 
you really like to meet the modiste who designed 
and made this dress?’’ she asked. ‘Then gaze upon 


her! I made it all myself.” 


“Why, my dear!” I exclaimed, “I never knew you 
did any sewing at all.” 

“T never did until a few months ago. But in those 
few months I’ve learned to make all my own clothes 
~-not merely just to make them, but to make them 
as dresses are made in the best shops. I’ve learned 
to draft from my own measurements patterns that 
fit perfectly—or to adapt any tissue pattern—I’ve 
learned to really develop style in a garment—and to 
individualize it—to copy a garment I see on the 
street, in a shop window, or in a fashion magazine. 

“And here’s something more. I know you well 
enough to tell you that this dress, which would be 
priced at least $40 in a shop, cost me just exactly 
$13.50!” 

“But tell me,” I asked, still puzzled, ‘‘where did 
you go to learn it all? How did you find the time?” 

“T went to school,” she answered, “on my own 
front porch and in that sunny back sitting-room. I 
learned it all, my dear Elizabeth, at home, through 
the Woman’s Institute. And if you want to give 
your readers some news that will win their everlast- 
ing gratitude in these days when economy is so im- 
portant, tell them the story of what the Woman’s 
Institute is doing for more than 125,000 women.” 


O that is how I happened to be sitting three days 

later, across the tabie from Mary Brooks Picken, 
listening to the perfectly wonderful story of this 
great school which has brought happiness, and the 
joy of having pretty clothes, and savings almost too 
good to be true, into thousands upon thousands of 
homes all over America. Mrs. Picken is Director of 
Instruction of the Woman’s Institute, a practical 
expert dressmaker with years of experience, a great 
heart and a sympathetic understanding of woman’s 
problems. 

‘“‘Every woman knows,” she was saying, “that she 
could have many more clothes for much less money 
if she could make them herself. But how is a busy 
housewife to learn dressmaking if she must leave her 
home to take employment as a dressmaker’s appren- 
tice or attend a resident school ? 

“Tt was that condition of things that led us to 
develop an entirely new method of teaching dress 
making by which the instruction is given entirely by 
mail. This means that now, any woman, no matter 
where sbe may live, can learn everything about 
dressmaking right in her own home in spare time 
Not merely the essentia’s, but the whole art of 
dressmaking, designing, cutting, fitting and the con- 
struction of garments of every kind. 
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lizabeth June-Christie : 


“Tt is not necessary that she even know how to 
make a simple stitch. ¢ The instruction begins with 
stitches and seams, and is not finished until~ the 
student: can design, cut, fit_and*make “with her own 
hands a,gown,“suit, dress or hat‘of any style, no 
matter how elaborate. _, 

“Our lessons are written in every-day words that 
even children understand. Then, too, every little 
step in the instruction is not only fully explained, 
but is actually shown’ by. means of pictures. And 
every student receives personal, individual help and 
instruction. 


“Another feature of our course is that it enables 
a woman to make practical, stylish garments while 
she learns. There are no tedious preliminaries. Al- 


io 2 


most at once a student starts making garments. 


Mrs. Picken then turned to a great pile of letters 
from students on her desk. ‘‘They come to us like 
this every day,” she said. 

Then she read some of them. A stenographer who 
enrolled for the dressmaking course as relaxation 
after the day’s grind, wrote that in three months 
after business hours, she made a dozen garments in 
all, at a saving of $91. 

One woman, after having partly completed her 
dressmaking course, opened a shop in her home and 
made $500 the first four months. 


Another student began sewing by the day almost 
as soon as she had mastered the first few lessons, 
continuing her studies at night. Today she teaches 
sewing in the grade schools of her home town. 


“47 OU see,” Mrs. Picken went on, ‘‘we not only 

teach a woman to make her own and her chil- 
dren’s clothes, but we give her so thorough a knowl- 
edge of dressmaking that she is able to take it up as 
a profession. 

“Another wonderful thing about our work,’ she 
said, “is that we can reach every one. Among our 
students are women and girls at home, business wo- 
men, farmers’ wives, teachers, school girls, girls em- 
ployed in offices, stores and factories. 

“Then, too,” she said, ‘‘we have a course in mil- 
linery just as complete and fascinating and practi- 
cal, by which a woman can quickly learn to make 
her own hats or can qualify to take up millinery as 
a business.” 

“But tell me,” I said, ‘chow do you get your stu- 
dents?” 

“Largely through the recommendations and in- 
dorsements of our present students,” she replied. 
“Their enthusiasm is contagious and their friends 
want to learn, too, so they write us for more in- 
formation. Everything is explained in the 64-page 
book, ‘Dressmaking Made Easy.’ ” 





Send For This Handsome Book 
“Dressmaking Made Easy” 


T tells the full story 

of this great school 
which is bringing to 
women and girls all 
over the world the 
happiness of having 
dainty, becoming 
clothes, savings almost 
too good to be true, 
and the joy of being 
independent in a suc- 
cessful business. Just 
send a letter, post 
card or the convenient 
coupon below and, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of “‘Dressmaking Made Easy” will come to you by 
return mail. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-X, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me one of your booklets and tell me 
how I can learn the subject marked below: 


] Home Dressmaking C) Millinery 
C] Professional Dressmaking [ Cooking 


Name 


(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 
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Individual Arm Chair and Table, matching the suite below 


OMEN know that fine furniture, restful and in good 
taste, is 2 constant source of pride and comfort in 


the home. 


Beauty of design and pattern is easily recognized but assur- 
ance of its permanency is doubtful without the unqualified 
guarantee of an established name. 


Karpen Furniture is good furniture—guaranteed furniture— 
and for your protection we affix the Karpen name-plate to 


every piece. 


Karpen 


i ONT Na att are! 


On every piece 
Make sure it is there 


We shall be glad to send you upon re- 
quest Book B of ‘‘Distinctive Designs” 
with name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Exhibition Rooms 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Exhibition Rooms 
37th St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK 





A Karpen Suite of Modern Design Style No. 604. 


Underframing and tables of solid mahogany, hand carved. 


luxurious upholstery and beautiful fabrics 
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When Shall a Woman 
Divorce Her Husband? 


for “improvement,” majoring in outside inter. 
ests. They become self-centered, absorbed in 
They become dull 
where their husbands are concerned. An ab- 
sent-minded woman makes a mighty poor com- 
panion. An interested woman is always an 
interesting woman. The smartest woman— 
regardless of all else—is she who makes her 
home the pivot, herself necessary to her hus- 
band; who achieves a certain togetherness with 
him, a certain intimacy of companionship that 
could not be invaded by other undesirable 
interests on his part without her instinctively 
knowing it; where she could never be surprised, 
as many women are, by some astounding 
dénouement. ; 

We are all mass mad. We sign checks and 
support movements and pass resolutions, hold- 
ing back scarcely an individual human service 
for ourselves to render. “Manners!” ex- 
claimed a hurrying woman. “Why, they 
should be taught in the public schools. I'll have 
my club pass resolutions at once to have them 
taught there,” and she swished on, perfectly 
contented with having landed one more respon- 
sibility on mass shoulders. All very well, but 
why be so responsible for the mass and so irre- 
sponsible for the individual? Why, with the 
individual, be ready to help him with his diet, 
his clothes, his patients, his sermons, his books, 
his friends—and refuse to help him with his 
character? 


The Reason for Readjustment 

Why should a woman do all this, you ask, in 
this age when a woman has all the world before 
her? Well, what better can she do after she has 
once undertaken the problem, provided there 
is no basic antagonism to make her efforts 
futile? There is no way to be problemless: to 
give up one problem is to get another. Sup- 
pose she gets a decree, as the law invites. Sup- 
pose she turns to art—music—a profession—a 
business—another husband? Whatever she 
chooses, she will find she has only this same, 
faulty, old world in which to work out her pur- 
pose, other people of equally faulty evolution 
with whom to deal, the same sort of material 
that she has abandoned out of which to create 
her new life. To master any calling, she will 
have to go to its very foundations, quite as 
deep down as she would have had to go in that 
man’s life to understand him. She will have to 
work hard and hope hard and pray hard, and 
endure disappointments and discouragements. 
She will give up time and again only to go back 
and try all over again. She may weep her eyes 
out, but she will find no more potency in tears 
here than in marriage. Success will flaunt her; 
failure will haunt her. She will have tyrannical 
masters; she will be wounded and bruised to the 
very core of her being before ever she comes 
out on top in any sort of a career. 

Now, instead of getting a decree, suppose she 
looks upon her marriage as her career, her hus- 
band as her job. Suppose she puts into it or- 
ganization, plan, purpose. Suppose she studies 
its. technique—the things that build it, 
strengthen it, steady it to habit and custom. 
Suppose she examines her own plan after each 
failure for the secret of the failure—as she 
would in business or professional life. Sup- 
pose she learns the fine art of making time go 
pleasantly, putting happiness into the days 
—don’t you imagine she will succeed here, 
too? 
And if she doesn’t—if failure seems to be 
hers in spite of every thing—still she will not 
have failed in the larger sense, for she will not 
have failed in her obligations. No other person 
can really hurt you; no other person’s failure 
can really reflect on you—only that in which 
you fail yourself. 

When we all learn that last and highest lesson 
still waiting for us in our evolution—that the 
art of living is the great art—and get it into our 
daily practise, I wonder what grist the judges 


| will then find for their mills? 
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not giving your body a chance to get the thorough 


‘for it. How about your mattress? 


‘he case bet waimle of che best materials, Bit has 4 stretched or humped in 
hing 4 It probably has, for matttesses made the old way could hardly help it. 


The Never-Stretch mattress has sleep comfort built permanently and indefi- 
nitely ‘into it The. Patented Never - Stretch manufacture prevents the 
. ing,. tufts pees ae etting out 


Ask yout furniture 
dealer for the colorful 
Never - Stretch Lullaby: 
Book of childhood 
songs—or write for it, 
sending yout furniture 
dealer’s name. « Address 
1630 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia. 
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Silver was the ner of r Rupees 
Pewter, the ware of plainer folk 


Silverware was among the most highly prized possessions 
of, the aristocracy of the original thirteen states. Their 
parties sparked with wit, candlelight—and silver! 

The traditions of earlier days are still upheld by silverware, 
the symbol of good taste and gentle breeding, and never 
better exemplified than by Heirloom Plate. 


Heirloom Plate is of true patrician design that appeals 
through its rich simplicity. For everyday use or for the 
most special occasions it gives an air of distinction to any 
table. It is guaranteed for one hundred years. 

Exclusive shops have the full series, which may be pur- 
chased piece by piece or in complete chests. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 


WM. A. ROGERS, LTD., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
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Laying Politics Bare 
(Continued from page 69) 


“I thought he was going to have apoplexy or 
something right there, but presently he began 
er Ladies and gentlemen, while I admit that 
I must agree with al/ that the previous speaker 
has said—’ and stopped a second time. 
“By now the men on the platform were 
fidgeting and the women in the audience be- 
ginning to smile. I learned afterward that the 
Colonel enjoyed no mean reputation as an 
orator and that he had been making speeches, 

litical and otherwise, for many years. Also 
he was far-famed for his ability to twist a 
caucus around his finger. 

“Finally, after he had cleared his throat 
several times and got redder and redder, he 
cast a sort of pleading glance back at the men 
on the platform behind him, and said, ‘ Boys, 
she’s laid us bare!’” 

And that’s what the women of Connecticut 
aredoing. They are laying politics bare. Their 
aim is to do away with the intricacies and 
mysteries of government “of the people, for 
the people, and by the people,” at least to 
understand what they are voting for and why. 

To this end the great university of Yale, 
following the lead of younger colleges through- 
out the country, is opening its doors October 
24 to October 28 inclusive to the women of the 
state for the holding of a special Citizenship 
school. The school will be held in cooperation 
with the Connecticut League of Women Voters. 


YALeE's most renowned professors are to have 

charge of the classés. The best she has to 
give is her offering to the new need of the 
mothers, wives, and many times great-grand- 
daughters of the men who have called her 
Alma Mater. In opening her doors to women 
she has, in plain American, kicked into a 
cocked hat much of the conservatism of her 
traditions. 

For Yale was founded in 1701 by a band of 
high-principled but stern men, whose views, or 
lack of views, on the education of women seem 
to have colored even her present day. She 
remains an old-line men’s institution, strictly 
non-coeducational. 
national tradition, one of the many beautiful, 
inspirational things that are American, she will 
be remembered in the hearts of all women as 
the first of the big, privately-endowed, non- 
coeducational institutions to recognize and 
meet the needs of the new feminine voters. 


It is apparent that any course of study, no | 


matter how carefully planned. which lasts but 
four short days, can have only a limited aca- 
demic value. Academic instruction, however, 
is but a part of what the women who are to at- 
tend the Yale citizenship classes are seeking. 
They look to Yale, rather, for a new vision, a 
deeper and wider understanding of the service 
which they, as newly-enfranchised citizens, 
may render to their state. 


The types of women who will sit in these | 
classes embrace all sorts and conditions. The | 


young housewife, the gray-haired grandmother, 
the college graduate, and women from the 
larms (a surprising number of these latter, for 
with the fall harvest over they can be away 
irom home those last days of October), the 
factory worker, and the office girl—all are 


enrolled among the two hundred that are ex- | 
os ; Indeed, the words | 
citizenship class,” which not so long ago were | 


pected at New Haven. 


understood to mean the most elementary sort 


ol instruction for aliens about to be naturalized, | 


have taken on new significance. Now the 
words denote a civic forum in which every 
aspect of public questions is discussed. Some- 


times, even, women’s citizenship classes have | 


been known to take unto themselves law- 
making powers. 

There is a much cherished record of such an 
occurrence on file at Connecticut League 
Headquarters. The class in question was being 
held by a traveling instructor in a little rural 


town that was proudly and characteristically | 


And so, because Yale is a | 
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“No Place Like Home— 


and still time enough to build it— Now — be- 
fore snow flies. Enjoy Christmas this year in 
front of your own open fire; come home from 
next year’s vacation to your own door step — 
for of all possessions, there is nothing like home. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


spells “Home and Happiness.” It is the right 
wood for the house complete, inside and out; 
for woodwork that delights the feminine eye 
—for staunch frame and structure that suit 
the exacting owner. 


Twelve good houses and the How and Why 
of Arkansas Soft Pine are fully explained in 
our new book, “Home and Happiness”— and 
it’s yours for the asking. Write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trademarked 
and sold by local dealers East of the Rockies 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 


1016 Boyle Building 


Little Rock - Arkansas 
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*Virginia D 
How to Make Baked Apple Surprise 
How to Have a Liquid Orange Grove in your Pantry 
How to Prepare Lemon Pie— without Lemons 
ORE Virginia Dare flavoring discoveries are given here showing the 
many possibilities and remarkable qualities of the new Virginia Dare 
DOUBLE-STRENGTH Extracts, which are stronger in flavoring power than 
any on the American market. There are 21 flavors all DOUBLE- 
STRENGTH and a Vanilla such as you never dreamed of! 

These extracts cost no more and in some instances cost less than single- 
strength flavors, and go twice as far. Other flavoring discoveries, together 
with 75 new and unusual recipes, are found in Virginia Dare’s free book 
“Flavoring Secrets.” 

Hoe to Make Baked Apple Surprise—After apples are cored for 

baking or baked apple dumplings, fill the center of each apple with 
chopped raisins and pour over each filling a tablespoonful of syrup blended 
with a half teaspoonful of Virginia Dare Double-Strength Cinnamon, Lemon 
or 150% Strength Vanilla. Bake as usual. The result is a deliciously 
flavored apple with a surprise filling in the center! (For complete recipe, 
see page 17 of Virginia Dare Flavoring Secrets.) 
Hew” to Have a Liquid Orange Grove in Your Pantry—Imagine 

if you can, all the luscious, sun ripened fruit from the orange groves of 
California and Florida, captured and bottled into a concentrated Double- 
Strength—yet exquisitely delicate orange extract! The true, natural aroma 
of oranges freshly picked—a veritable liquid orange grove in your own 
pantry—is condensed into every bottle of Virginia Dare Orange Extract for 
you to use in delicately flavoring cakes and desserts. 

OW to Prepare Lemon Pie Without Lemons—you can make a 

lemon jealous if you use Virginia Dare Double-Strength Lemon Extract 
in your lemon pie filling, in place of lemon juice—saving time, trouble and 
expense! (For recipe, see page 19 of “Flavoring Secrets.”) 

DR. LEWIS B. ALLYN SAYS: ‘‘Virginia Dare 


Double-Strength Extracts in appearance, bouquet 
and strength, leave nothing to be desired.’’ 


If you cannot get Virginia Dare Double-Strength Extracts from your grocer, 
send his name and address and Virginia Dare will see that you are supplied. 


Other Flavoring Secrets Given Away 


There are 22 Virginia Dare flavors, any fruit or spice flavor you wish—each of which 
Virginia Dare believes to be the most wonderful extract of its kind you ever tasted. 
Virginia Dare is so anxious to have you try at least one of these extracts that she is 
making a special offer of a liberal quantity of Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla 
or Virginia Dare Double-Strengih Lemon, together with her booklet of Virginia Dare 
Flavoring Secrets which contains over 75 new recipes and flavoring ideas. 

Virginia Dare will prove to you that Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH Ex- 
tracts are stronger than single strength flavors,—that they do not lose their flavor in 
baking nor freeze out in ice cream. 


A Trial Bottle For You 
-10 . n : 
| Enclosed find roc for which please send me a trial bottle of your wonderful | 


Virginia Dare 150% Strength Vanilla or Virginia Dare DOUBLE-STRENGTH 
| Lemon Extract (state which), together with your book ‘‘ Flavoring Secrets.” 

Name. . 
Address 
Grocer’s Name. 
Address 

Chp above coupon and mail it today to 

Virginia Dare 
Garrett & Company, Inc. 


10 Bush TYerminal 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Laying Politics Bare:~ 


Yankee. The women, thirty-odd of them, had 
gathered in the town hall because of its céntraf 
location. Just as they were about to begin 
| their meeting, the First Selectman walked in 
| and announced that he was very sorry, but he 
| would have to command the use of the hall for 
an hour or so, as it was the last day on which he 
could call the town meeting to levy the spring 
taxes. Connecticut still has the old township 
form of government. 

So the women delayed the object of their 
| gathering and sat about and talked, while one 
by one a few men straggled in, not enough to 
make a quorum. Finally the First Selectman 
bustled out in search of more. He returned 
presently in a great quandary and with only 
three recruits, his quorum still incomplete. 
He had been able to corral the local black. 
smith, who said he couldn’t stay because he was 
in the midst of shoeing a colt, the druggist, who 
looked as if he had been taking a nap behind 
his prescription screen, and the village man of 
all work, who had been impressed while in the 
act of cutting the minister’s lawn. 

The situation was critical, and the First 
Selectman repeated several times that he 
didn’t see what he was going to do because he 
couldn’t get a quorum. 

Then uprose a broad and comfortably- 
cushioned woman affectionately known to the 
assemblage as “ Ma.” 

“Well,.. Samuel,’ she said, addressing the 
Selectman by his first name, “ seein’ you’rein a 
fix, us ladies’ll help you out. There’s plenty 
of us here, and bein’ as how we voted for the 
last President, I guess it’s legal for us to take a 
hand in this town’s taxes.” 

At this startling announcement Samuel 
raised some objections, but Ma, who had 
officiated at most of the village births afid 
deaths for a quarter of a century, placidly over- 
ruled him. 

“T’ve been payin’ taxes on my place ever 
since my husband died, twenty years ago this 
summer,” she stated. “And them that have 
husbands livin’ know as well as I do what im- 
provements this town needs—we’ve been 
studyin’ about it in our citizenship class, 
You call your meetin’ to order, Samuel.” 

The women raised the township tax one- 
tenth of one percent, and during the summer 
they saw to it that the village sidewalks were 
mended, and the local man of all work was em- 
ployed in the capacity of white-wing to keep 
Main Street clean. 

“Ma” plans to attend the Yale School in 
October. 

What is going to happen in New Haven is 
the culmination of many just such meetings 
as the one where the women jumped into the 
breach and made the town meeting quorum. 

In the first instance not all the women of 
conservative Connecticut wanted suffrage. 
The state was a stronghold of the “Antis.” 
But when the vote was granted the women, 
their fine old Puritanism, which makes of any- 
thing pertaining to the country a moral duty, 
set them speedily to learning how to use that 
vote intelligently and justly. 





JUST how much has been accomplished is best 

indicated by contrasting the first citizenship 
class ever held in Connecticut with those of 
today. The first class convened in Hartford 
less than three years ago under the auspices of 
the old Woman’s Suffrage Association. The 
membersip of this class was so small that no 
officer at League Headquarters, the less-than- 
a-year-old outgrowth of the Association, can be 
inveigled into telling how few women attended. 

Now the state is honeycombed with citizen- 
ship classes in women’s clubs, church societies, 
factories, department stores. And in this work 





of making women intelligent citizens the 
| League of Women Voters has won the support 
| of old and powerfully-organized societies such 
| as the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
| the W. C. T. U., the Council of Jewish Women, 
the Y. W. C. A., and the Federated Clubs. 
From the biggest city to the smallest cross- 





EMEMBER, in your child- 

hood days, the loving care you 
bestowed on a certain doll; how 
you guarded it carefully and 
mothered it tenderly in preference 
to all the rest? 
Akin to that feeling of devotion will be 
your regard for Vollrath Ware—founded, 


however, on a keen appreciation of its 
many excellent qualities. 


You'll prize it for its charming beauty; 
for its cleanliness and sanitation; its safe- 


ty in cooking; its durability. You'll treas- 
ure it more highly as each day goes by. 


Vollrath Ware is triple-coated with pure 
enamel. Its smooth, white surface is 
non-porous. Odors or liquids cannoc 
penetrate it. As there are no grooves, 
seams or projecting rivet heads on the 
inside, it is easy to wash perfectly clean; 
easy to keep beautiful through long 
service. 


All attachments are gas welded to stay. 
Every precaution is taken to insure your 
satisfaction with each piece you buy. 


Vollrath Ware is sold by hardware and depart- 
* ment stores throughout the United States. 


The Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


In using advertisements see page 4 





Folish your piano with 
Old English Wax to re- 
store its lustre and pro- 
tect the finish from 
blemishes and mars. 


Beautify vour woodwork 
oni jurniture with Old 
English Wax. It brings 
out all the beauty of 
the wood and protects 
against scratches and 
mars, 


Vn 


Add life to your 
linoleum with 
Old English 
Wax. One easy 
polishing en- 
tiches the beau- 
ty of the pat- 
tern, keeps the 
floor covering 
soft andpliable, 
and preserves it 
in all its newnes: 


How to Clean Your Floors 


Old English Brightener is an ideal cleaner for 
your floors—waxed, varnished or shellaced—and 
for your woodwork and furniture. It is the prep- 
aration that cleans perfectly without injuring the 
finish. It leaves a light film which polishes 
beautifully, protects against wear, and makes the 
finish last twice as long. 
not collect dust, discolor the wood or soil your rugs 


Contains no oil, so it will 
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Given Away! 


A can of Olid English Wax 
will be given away with every 
Waxer-Polisher. This entirely 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floor and pol- 
ishes the floor. Not a weighted 
floor brush. It makes 
polishing as easy and simple as 
running a carpet-sweeper. It 
lasts a lifetime. If your dealer 
can't supply you, we can. Use 
the coupon below for this shcrt- 
time offer. 


floor- 


* Lasting Beauty for Your Floors, 
Woodwork and Furniture 


That soft, beautiful lustre you’ve 
admired in your friends’ homes; 
that evidence of good taste in every 
room; that spic-and-span look of 
floors, furniture, and woodwork— 
you, too, can have it easily. 

It’s very simple. Just spread a 
thin film of Old English Wax on 
the surface. In a few minutes a 
little rubbing will bring it to a 
beautiful polish and produce a hard, 
wear-resisting finish that will last 
for months. 

All you need to have beautiful 
floors, woodwork, and furniture is 
a soft cloth and a can of Old 
English Wax. Or, for your floors, 
if you prefer, you can use the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher shown in 
the picture. It’s the new, easy way 
to put on wax and polish floors. 

Beautify your floors with Old 
English Wax. You can, no matter 
whether they are hardwood or 
softwood, varnished or shellaced. 
The floors may be walked on as 


soon as polished. Heel-marks or 
scratches cannot penetrate the hard 
wax finish, and the floors will grow 
more beautiful with age. 


Because Old English Wax con- 
tains more hard, high-grade im- 
ported wax than any other, it goes 
further, lasts longer, and costs about 
one-third less than most other finishes. 
One pint can, at 85c., will cover the 
entire floor of a room 14 by 18 feet. 


Try a can of Old English Wax. 
You will be delighted with the 
spic-and-span look it will give 
your home. 

Mail Coupon for Free Book 

Contains expert advice based on over 

a quarter of a century’s experience in 
finishing— 
Hardwood Floors Softwood Floors 
Furniture Woodwork Linoleum 
Table tops Pianos Leather Goods 
Phonographs Automobiles 
Get Old English Products at your paint, 
hardware, drug, housefurnishing or 
department store—or write 


For dancing sprinkle Old English Powdered Wax lightly over 
the floor—the feet of the dancers put on the polish. 


The A. S. BOYLE Co., 1335 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


B 
if COMI 
i 1335 Dana Ave. 


Cincinz 


2>ANY 


ati, O. 


/ [] Send me your 


wae’ «= free book on the Care 
of Floors, Woodwork 


ee and Furniture. 


x ™ Send me, all charges 
paid, an Old English Wax; 
ff er-Polisher—at the specia 


time-limited price, $3.5° 
ver and West, $4.00), W 
enclose. 


(Den- 
hicn I 








Laying Politics Bare 


roads village where some lovely old church is 
set in a quiet graveyard with perhaps a dozen 
freshly painted, white-with-green-blinds houses 
nestling among the trees, come calls for aid in 
the planning of study programsfor the ap- 
proaching winter, and for. speakers—always 
speakers. y t 

Six women lecturers, especially trained for 
the work, are kept on the road by the Hartford 
Headquarters. From February to June of this 
‘year 3130 women attended citizenship classes 
consisting of a-course of six lectures each. 
These were what is known as “pay classes,” 
the charge made being used to defray the ex- 
penses of the traveling instructor. No record 
was kept of the attendance at free classes and 
lectures, but the enrollment naturally was far 
heavier. The fee for the Yale course is to be 
only $3.00. 


IVE women legislators, the largest number 

in any state, were returned at the first elec- 
tion in which women participated, and in that 
Legislature of 1921, while several bills which 
the women were actively backing were lost, 
including the Civil Service Commission, a 
Child Welfare Division was added to the Pub- 
lic Health Department, provision was made for 
disability in the case of teachers who have 
served more than fifteen years, an eight-hour 
day for workers under the age of sixteen was 
established, moving picture houses were 
licensed, and more money was raised for the 
Public Library Committee. All these and 
several other bills of like significance became 
laws through the direct influence of the women. 

The Yale School, then, takes on an added 
importance, because it promises to give the 
women a more comprehensive background for 
their winter’s work. It will surely do so if it 
wields but a fraction of the influence similar 
schools in other universities have exercised, 
and it is safe to anticipate that Yale will acquit 
herself one hundred percent efficiently. 

There is prime significance in the fact that 
within a year after woman cast her first na- 
tional ballot, seventy-five percent of the coun- 
try’s institutions of higher learning have 
undertaken, in one way or another, to teach 
“citizenship for the new woman voter.” Im- 
portant as this course will prove in the 
long run, the citizenship extension work being 
done at Cornell will yield more immediate 
results; a curriculum course reaches a few stu- 
dents, while extension courses gather in the 
many. 

The work at Cornell is typical of that being 
carried on by colleges and universities east, 
west, and south. The state universities, 
justifying community maintenance, are plow- 
ing deeply into this new field of education. 
Among those doing noteworthy work are the 
universities of Arkansas, Oregon, California, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, South Carolina, and Missouri. 
At the University of Missouri, “ Citizenship” 
is required of all Freshmen, and the class last 
year was attended by one thousand students. 
While this new course in Missouri’s regular 
curriculum was originally projected for the 
purpose of training co-eds in the responsibil- 
ities of newly acquired citizenship, it wound 
up as a requirement imposed on both male and 
female students. And that is interesting! 

During this last summer Chautauqua Insti- 
tution at Chautauqua, N. Y., held for the first 
tume a “School of Political Education.” The 
course offered covered two weeks of intensive 
training under the general direction of Miss 
Emily R. Kneubuhl and the League of Women 
Voters. 








“The Citizenship classes were the most 
largely attended of any of the courses offered 
at Chautauqua this summer,” says Arthur 
E. Bestor, president of the Institution. ‘The 
attendance at the daytime meetings ran 


from 400 to 700. The evening meetings were 
attended by 2500 to 4000 women whose atti- 
tude at all times was characterized by con- 
Scientious earnestness.” 







































Window hung with Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Venetian 
Damask; Sundale Gauze against 
the glass. 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 





GUARANTEE 


“These goods are guaran- 
teed absolutely fadeless. 
If color changes from ex- 
posure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the mers 
chant is hereby author- 
ized to replace them with 
new goods or refund the 
purchase price.’ 


RINOKA Guaranteed Sunfast casement 
cloths are the newest and most exquisite 
materials for use against the glass. Soft and 
lustrous, they hang in graceful folds and 
radiate a mellow light. This beautiful ma- 
terial comes in a great variety of weaves, 
figured and plain; and in an abundance of 
delightful colorings—soft gold, orchid, rose, 
henna, copper, jade blue and many others 
just as lovely. 


For overdraperies—there is a wide choice 
of Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast material. 
Charming weaves, designs and colorings—to 
harmonize with any furnishings. And all are 
positively sunfast and tubfast. All Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast fabrics are dyed by a 
special process which makes them fadeless. 
Hang them where you please—sun, rain or 
washing will not mar their colorful beauty. 


When you ask for sunfast draperies, say the whole 
name—* Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast”—and look for 
the Orinoka Guarantee Tag on the bolt. Whether 
you want sheer casement cloths or heavy hangings, if 
they bear the name “Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast ’’— 
you can be assured they will not fade. 


A NEW BOOKLET ON DRAPERIES, beautifully illustrated in 


colors, showing many new and charming window treatments with Orinoka 
fabrics by a New York decorator, will be sent for 20 cents, stamps or coin. 





THE ORINOKA MILLS, 144 Clarendon Bldg., New York 
cen SERRE TEE CE ATT ST LASSI AS TE 
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A better way 


Dental science has found a better way 
to clean teeth. Modern authorities approve 
it. Leading dentists everywhere advise it. 
Millions of people already employ it. 

A ten-day test is offered to anyone 
who asks. Get it and see the delightful 
effects. Learn what this new way means. 


Combats the film 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. The tooth brush, used in old 
ways, does not end it. So nearly every- 
one has suffered from some film attack. 

Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


New-day Methods 


After diligent research, methods have 
been found to fight film. Careful tests 
have amply proved them. Now they 
are being very widely adopted, largely 
by dental advice. 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 20, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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They Have Foun 


to clean teeth 


The methods are embodied in a den- 
tifrice called Pepsodent. They can thus 
be twice daily applied. And to millions 
they are bringing a new dental era. 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
three ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 

It stimulates the salivary flow—Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 

These things should be daily done 
for better tooth protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film coats disap- 
pear. Watch the other good effects. 

Judge then by what you see and feel 
and know. Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in this way. 
Cut out coupon now. 


* PAT. OF F. 
Pepsadent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 
(SIL CR SNES PAR ACO NER BN. 


advised by leading dentists everywhere. | 


Laying Politics Bare 
Citizenship that votes is power in the hands 
of either, men or women, and women in aston- 
ishing numbers are taking advantage of every 
offer to teach them the ballot’s use. What 
is its use? As the new woman voter views 
the matter, to lay bare obsolete laws, to 
expose the injustices and lacks of our govern- 
ment, and to correct them by new laws. 
Certain persons of great conservatism there 
may be who still shake their heads and proph- 
| esy dire consequences of all this political linen 
washing on the part of women. They fea' 
lest women, in the fervor of a new enthusiasm 
tear up the whole house at once. But govern 
ment and housekeeping are not so unlike. 

Every housekeeper knows that to throw ali 
the doors and windows wide at the same time 
and every room into confusion causes discom- 
fort to her family and tempts from its members 
unhappy explosions of temper. The house- 
keeper knows that it is not the general house- 
cleaning that keeps the home wholesome week 
in and week out, but rather the room-by-room 
cleaning. It is the room-at-a-time method that 
goes most surely into the corners, that keeps 
the housewife’s judgment clear, that never 
permits her, in the hurry and bustle of too 
much undertaken at once, to discard what 
later she wishes she had kept, and that through 
it all allows her family still to find a comfort- 
able room or two in which to live. 

Indeed, American women, by the thousands 
on thousands, have denied themselves not 
luxuries, but the merest comforts, to the end 
| that the sane, both-sides-seeing judgments of 
| the college and university might mold their 
sons to worthy citizenship. To the women, 
therefore, it is a profound satisfaction that, as 
they themselves take up the duties of full 
citizenship, these same colleges and universities, 
still sane and disinterested, are ready to serve 
in the work of constituting American woman- 
hood into a voting factor of that degree of 
| intelligence whose ideal is balance, and whose 
| habit of thought instinctively interprets the 
present as an outgrowth of the past. 

The women, in this new national housekeep- 
ing to which the country calls them, turn to 
Yale and her younger sister schools for aca- 
| demic help, for inspiration, but above all for a 
| balancing of values. And as eagerly Yale and 
| the others turn to the women, prepared to do 
their part in effecting realization of the League 
of Women Voters’ slogan: 

} ‘“A citizenship school in every county, in 
| every state.” 


Selecting Silks 
(Continued from page 44) 


risk thismethod. It is not unusual to find silks 
similar in price, color, and weight, one stiff and 
one soft—the soft one heavily weighted, and 
the other made of pure silk, according to the 
burning test. This is evidence of the fact 
that manufacturers can afford to make their 
products from pure silk if they care to. 

Color is greatly affected by fibers, weaves, 
| and finishes—which influence the texture, by 
light, and by adjacent colors. Morning, noon, 
and afternoon all cast their own particular 
tinges. In general, however, it is better to 
| match somber colors in the daylight, and pale 
tints and red, yellow, and orange by artificia, 
light. A good plan is to decide when a gar 
ment is likely to be worn most, and do you. 

| matching at that time. 

China and India silk are most use] fo 
| waist linings, pussy willow, chiffon t ffet 
| messaline, cotton-backed satin, and satin fo: 
lcoat linings. Chiffon cloth, crépe chiffon, 
| Georgette crépe, and silk gauze fashion the 
| sheerest kind of dresses. Taffeta, messaline, 
|crépe meteor, etc., are preferred for heavier 
| weights. Canton crépe has been the exclu 
| sively successful dress fabric this season and 
will continue to be in demand through the fall. 
| For the later season, the soft-nap fabrics o! 
the duvetyn family and velvets will find their 
way into the wardrobe. 
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That Will-o-the-wisp—Smartness 


Now you can capture it in clothes 


of your own making 


OU have seen it on the 

} street in the swing of a 

skirt over a pert little pair 
of French heels. In the ball- 
room in the caressing petals of 
some slim flirt of a frock. It 
has teased you from the gay 
jauntiness of sport togs. Some- 
times dashing, sometimes lur- 
ing, sometimes happy-go-lucky 
—what is this will-o’-the-wisp, 
this shy, elusive spirit of smart- 
ness? 

Have you thought that only 
the original creator himself 
could capture this indefinable 
air of chic? That mere “home 
made” clothes could never em- 
body the real charm of Paris? 

Then you will be overjoyed 
to realize that the clotheswhich 
you make from now on may 
embody not only the perfect 
workmanship which has al- 
ways been the product of your 
needle, but this hitherto elu- 
sive charm. And they will ac- 
tually cost less than any clothes 
ever cost you before! 

Magic? No indeed—all be- 
cause of the wonderful Deltor, 
a marvelous new picture-guide 
individually planned for the 
particular garment you have 
chosen. A picture-and-word 
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BUTTERICK : Style Leaders of the World 





508 to $10 on Vaterial ee 
/) 


In using advertisements see page 4 


story of how Parisian profes- 
sionals would put your very 
own frock together! Not a part 
of the pattern itself but a sepa- 
rate service enclosed in the en- 
velope with your new pattern. 


First— 
It saves 4 to 134 yards of ma- 
terial — 50c to $10 — because 
of its professional, individual 
cutting guide. 


Next— 


It guides you in putting your 
garment together so that you 
can attain the elusive fit, drape 
and finish of an expert. 


And last— 


It gives you Paris’ own touch 
in finish — those all-important 
things upon which the success 
of your gown depends. 


Today, drop in at the Butterick 
pattern counter. Select the 
styles that you like best. None 
are too complicated, none pos- 
sess too much flair for you now. 
For the Deltor will guide you 
to clothes that you will love 
to make and wear. 

The Deltor is patented all 
over the world; it accompanies 
Butterick Patterns and Butter- 
ick Patterns only. Ask for it. 
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A silverware buffet drawer 
has been added without 
reducing other drawer 
and shelf space. 


The exclusivz patented 
Automatic Extender For 
Both Base Shelves. When 
the door is opened, both 
base shelves come out; pots 
and pans are within easy 
reach without stooping. 


Sellers Mastercraft 


The Improved Porcel- 
iron Table Top, when 
drawn out, now brings 
the cutlery drawers for- 
ward with it. Contents 
are accessible without 
reaching under. 


SettERS—the Ideal Kitchen Cabinet 


When a product, by sheer force of merit, 
attains to the position of unquestioned leader- 
ship in its field, it assumes the leader’s respon- 
sibility—that quality shall continue to excel. 


Sellers’ acknowledged position is due not 
alone to quality of materials or exactness of 
workmanship, not merely to the wonderful 
new exclusive features, but also to the deter- 
mination of Sellers to deliver to the American 
housewife the highest Kitchen Cabinet value 
possible to produce. 


The new Sellers Kitchen Cabi- 
nets set a heretofore unheard 
of standard in kitchen furni- 
ture that puts your kitchen 
on an equal basis of refinement 
with your dining room and 


living room. 
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BEST SERVANT IN 


It is the confidence of the American woman that 
enables Sellers to manufacture on a big scale, 
thus holding prices to a moderate figure for 
such unusual quality. 


A Sellers for Every Kitchen 
Large or Small 


From the Sellers Apartment Cabinet, the 
smallest and most compact, to the largest and 
roomiest cabinet made, the complete Sellers 
line offers a range of sizes, designs and prices 
to . eet every woman’s need. 


Write for attractive booklet show- 

ing all styles. Sellers Cabinets are 

sold for cash or easy paymenis 

by leading dealers everywhere. 

G. I. SELLERS & SONS COMPANY 
Dept. B., ELWOOD, INDIANA 





YOUR HOUSE 
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Martha Berry 


(Continued from page 22) 


To give even a small number of these hun- 
dreds of boys a real chance, she would have 
to find some way of meeting a deficit every 
year, and some way of increasing her accom- 
modations for pupils, as well! 

It was around the fire in the cabin one night 
that the solution came. She was drawing, for 
the tenth time, perhaps, for the boys, that 
picture of hers that she always drew of what 
Berry could be some day. And in the silence 
around the blazing log fire, one of the boys 
spoke up: AP 

“Well, they’re always giving money to 
schools and colleges up in New York, Miss 
Berry. Why couldn’t they give you some for 
here?” 

It was the first time the idea had come to her. 
And yet, why not? Three days later, she 


set out for New York. * 
[? was the winter of 1901 when she arrived 
there. Beyond the names of three girls she 
had been acquainted with at school, she did not 
know a soul in the snow-swept city. In her 
excitement, and inexperience, too, she had for- 
gotten to bring any introductions of any kind; 
she had no photographs 6f her schoo! or her 
boys nor any papers of any kind to show. But 





she put all thought of failure from her mind, | 


gulped down her homesickness, sought out a 
cheap boarding house where she renteda tiny hall 
bedroom, and sat down to besiege New York. 

Her first two assaults were failures. Both 
her friends advised hér to give up all thought 
of trying to do any such impossible thing. 
New York was full of people asking for money. 
There were hundreds of: worthy institutions 
in the city itself. Without influence, she 
would merely be wasting her time. 

In the tiny hall bedroom she almost wept 
with disappointment. Wasn’t there any way 
she could be heard, she asked her third and last 
friend, one afternoon? 

This friend knew a clergyman over in Brook- 
lyn who was very liberal-minded and friendly. 
He might let her speak for a few minutes after 
prayer meeting Wednesday night. So that 
was arranged. And in a blinding snowstorm 
that impeded all traffic she set out for the 
Brooklyn church that night. She had never 
in her life been out at night alone in a city, 
she had never been in Brooklyn, and she had 
never made any kind of speech in public. But 
she found the church after several hours of 
wandering and entered, completely worn out 
from the storm, only to find that the meeting 
was about to close. 

But couldn’t she speak, she begged, just for 
a few minutes? Couldn’t she tell them what 
she wanted? Fifty dollars was all she was 
asking, fifty dollars to keep one boy in school 
so he could have his chance for a year; that 
was all it cost in the log cabin by the Possum 
Trot road. And before she realized it, she had 
made her speech, and a few of the women in 
the audience were in tears, and some one had 
given her fifty dollars and some names of 
people she might go and see. And she was out 
in the snowstorm again. She had actually 
succeeded in begging some money! 

In the little hall bedroom, then, she wrote 
hopefully to the list of names she had received. 
If only each one would give fifty dollars! 

But very few answered, and none gave 
money. And only one man, down on Wall 
Street, replied that he would give her an inter- 
“ew if she cared to tell him the whole story. 
I ; the financier’s desk, a few days later, she 
Stammered her story, while the great man 
Stared at her curiously. 

“What salary do you get?” he inquired. 

She did not get any salary, she told him. 

“But what do you get out of it,” he in- 
quired. 

“I—” she stammered. “Why, I get—I see 
my boys getting their chance—I see their 
lives opening out into happiness and knowledge 
and character—”’ 

















FREE 


below. 


May Be Just the Touch 


|'That brings sturdy strength to the children and the 


bloom of youth to mothers’ cheeks 


MOTHERS 
Please Note! 


We've done something new—in 
raisins! Put up little 5c packages 
of Nature's own confections for the 
children, and for you, _ Wholesome 
little nibbles to satisfy a normal 
craving for healthful sweets. 

Luscious little seedless Sun-Maid 
Raisins! 75%pure fruit sugar—fine 
nourishment which is (unlike ordi- 
nary sugar) in practically pre-di- 
gested form, 

Also rich in food iron which brings 
the natural bloom of youth, 

Teach your little ones to spend their 
nickels for them—buy them yourself. 

An ounce-and-a-half—just enough 
for healthful nourishment—Sc. 

At all drug, grocery, candy stores, 
news-stands, etc, 


Raisin Biscuits 


(as illustrated above) 


1 cup Sun-Maid Chopped Raisins 
2 cups flour 

lg teaspoon salt 

1g cup milk 

2 teaspoons baking powder 

2 tablespoons shortening. 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder into 
bowl, add the shortening and rub in 
very ligntly, add enough cold milk 
to hold together, add the raisins and 
mix, Place dough on floured board, 
roll or pat with hands until 1 inch 
thick, then cut with biscuit cutter 


and brush tops with cold milk, Bake 
in hot oven 20 to 25 minutes, 


SUN-MA 









You want the kiddies to be healthy and to have the 


foods they like. But some nutritious foods are not attrac- 


tive to us all. 


Use raisins to put the appetite appeal in oatmeal, stewed 
prunes, boiled rice, whole wheat or bran bread and in 


other foods that children would be better for. 


Raisins are rich in food-iron, an essential to good blood. 
No rosy cheeks for little folks—or their mothers—where 


there is deficiency in iron. 


You need but a small bit daily. 
from raisins may be just the touch that will turn the scales 
and bring the good looks of good health. 
so attractive as the bloom of youth. 


children. Have it yourself. 
Scores of luscious dishes 
Raisins add nutrition—1560 calories of energizing 


nutriment per pound. 
irresistible charm. 
cious recipes. 


delight. 


By making plain foods more attractive you make them 
Learn the 
They are almost indispensable 


easier to 


possibilities of raisins. 


serve. Sosaveon bills. Try them. 


when you know them. 


Sun-Maids are made from California’s choicest table 
Packed in sanitary packages 


grapes. 


Cured in the sun. 


in a great, glass-walled, sun-lighted plant. 


They are clean, sweet, wholesome American raisins—the 
kind you know are good. 


All dealers sell them. 


on Sun-Maid brand. 


Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds removed); 
Sun-Maid Seedless 


(grown without seeds); 


Clusters (on the stem). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Membership 13,000 Growers 


Dept. A-410, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cut This Out and Send It 


| CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO. 


Dept. A-410, Fresno, Cal. 


Please send me ccpy of your free book, ‘‘Sun-Maid Recipes.” 
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ID RAISINS 


In using advertisements see page 4 


A valuable book, “‘Sun-Maid 
Recipe$,”’ will be sent free to 
those who mail the coupon 






And that amount 


There is nothing 
Get it for your 


Appearance and flavor add an 
And there are several hundred deli- 
A new dish for every day—a new food 


Insist 


Sun-Maid 
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THE ATLANTA WOMAN’S CLUB 
Ad favorite institution of southern social leaders, where Mrs. 
Irving S. Thomas, President of the (lub, gave a dinner 
Sor which she personally selected the Lancaster pattern in 
Abin Long-Life Silver Plate. 
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“Tue atmosphere of colonial times and customs surrounds 
the Lancaster pattern in Alvin Long-Life Plate, and this was 
what contributed most to the success of a dinner I recently gave 
at the Atlanta Woman’s Club. I wished to set this affair apart 
from the usual club dinner and in this aim I succeeded perfectly 
by using a silver service notably superior to the ware ordinarily 
used in most clubs.” ‘ 







7 
, : yf 
Mn. a oa Memae. Mrs. Irving S. Thomas 


G President Atlanta Woman's Club 





You can obtain the same pattern which Mrs. Thomas 
selected when she entertained at the Atlanta Woman’s Club. 
Leading jewelers in your city carry the various patterns in Alvin 
Long-Life Silver Plate to meet the requirements of those whose 
taste sets the standard of fashion. Such jewelers will show you the 
Molly Stark, George Washington, and Victory patterns, as well 
as the Lancaster pattern. 

































ALVIN, SILVER COMPANY 
20 Maiden Lane, New York 
Makers also of Alvin Sterling Silverware 
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“Oh, I see,” he returned thoughtfully. 

She rose then. Had she overstayed her 
time? 

“If you ever feel you can help just one boy 
to have a year—”’ she began. 

But he motioned her to sit down, while he 
drew a check. ‘“I’ll give that—and as much 
more as I can,” he said. And he bowed her 
out of the door, the folded check in her hand. 
He seemed most polite. 

She did not dare open it until she was out 
on the street. And then the very buildings 
seemed to whirl around her, her eyes filled with 
tears, and she hurriedly boarded a street car 
to get away from the people she felt of a sudden 
were looking at her. The check was for five 
hundred dollars! 

She was on the wrong car, she realized five 
blocks later . . . 

Six weeks later, when she went back to the 
schoolhouse in the ‘woods, she had laid the 
financial foundation for the school of her 
dreams. What was more, her trip had taught 
| her that her dream could come true at last, if 
| she was willing to beg for it, if she was willing 
| to give up her life to the thing—just as Judge 
| Wright had said she would have to. 
| I wish I could give you here in detail all the 
| events of those next ten years—all the endless 
| work and achievement, heartbreaking dis- 
| couragements, and little success of them— 
| while Miss Berry gathered one by one a little 
| group of men and women to work with her in 
the school; while the woods and broom sedge 
gave way gradually to tilled fields and roads, 
and one by one log buildings sprang up, and 
the graduating classes grew year by year from 
one to five to twelve to twenty and thirty, and 
a real, ‘‘working”’ school came into being. 

Just a catalogue of the disasters and dis- 
couragements would fill many pages—the 
| burning of the first, little whitewashed school- 
house and the consequent necessity of holding 
school on porches, under the trees, in cellars; 
the ragged boy who came from thirty miles 
away, from the mills, and promptly fell sick 
of the measles and pneumonia, to be nursed 
week after week by Miss Berry, while the rest 
of the school promptly came down with the 
disease also, and the dormitory became a 
hospitai without conveniences, without tele- 
phones or electric lights, without water, at 
times, when the well went dry. There were 
many hours during those first years, indeed, 
when it seemed as if the school could never 
survive. 





ND yet it was not all gloom, of course; it was 
more an odd mixture of laughter and tears, 

like the night of the second graduation, when 
in the tent borrowed from the Baptist mission 
workers to keep off the rain, the canvas leaked, 
and one boy held an umbrella over the speaker 
of the occasion, while another protected the 
pianist, and the speaker forgot his surround- 
|ings and spoke eloquently of the boys going 
| out from the massive walls of their Alma Mater 
—and then one after another the boys who 
were leaving arose and told simply what the 
school had done for them and what Miss 
Berry would always mean in their lives—and 
| the audience felt for its handkerchief! Or the 
|summer she tried to raise peanuts, and the 
| crop and seed all disappeared down the boys’ 
throats. Or the lawsuit she had where the 
opposing lawyer called her a slave-driver and 
tried to prove t by the hours of the school. 
Through it all, indeed, went that curious 
thread of laughter and tears, while the bov 
were learning that farming did not mean jus. 
scraping the ground for a crop of something or 
other, while the two cows were becoming a 
small dairy where all modern sanitary and 
scientific methods were followed. And besides 
education, the boys were getting that shadowy 
thing, that priceless gift, called culture. 
Above all, they were learning the gospel of 
work. They were building the roads, washing 
the dishes, cooking the meals, studying the 
i Bible, erecting the buildings, keeping the 
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ANY PLACE— 
ANYWHERE 


INGLED in the ultra gathering at tea hour, on the 

Bois of the famed fashion centre of the world— 

or on The Avenue of the great metropolis—or, perhaps, 
strolling along Main Street, Somewhere, you’ll see women 
wearing Betty Wales Dresses. You’ll know them by that 
indefinable, intangible something that distinguishes perfect 
grooming and by the illusive charm and gracious dignity 
with which the dress fits the personality of the wearer. 


A Betty Wales label in a dress means so much! It’s the 


unconditional guarantee of the makers that the style is 
correct, the fabric of the finer quality and that the work- 
manship is unfailingly perfect. If you are Betty Wales 
gowned you know that you’re well-groomed. 


Betty Wales writes a delightfully chatty little diary 
that gossips about all the new fads — it’s called 
“Reflections” and we'll send you one if you want it. 


MER: 


Betty Wales Dresses are sold by only one dealer in a vicinity. 


; aa i : 


TRADE MAQK REC. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Murders BED ct RE CT RoE ee ED 


Dept. 302 New York City 


In using advertisements see page 4 








For Making Home 


Made 


Candy 


For making bon bons, delicious fudge 
and candies of all kinds, as in all other 
cooking, Carnation Milkisconvenient, 
economical and pure. It is just cows’ 
milk evaporated to the thickness of 
cream, then sterilized in air-tight con- 
tainers. Your grocer is the Carnation 
Milk Man. Send for our Cook Book 


containing 100 tested recipes. 


CarRNATION MiLk Propucts Company 


1026 Consumers Building, Chicago 
1126 Stuart Building, Seattle 


Carnation 


“From Contented Cows” 


The label is zed and white 


Carnation Milk Products Co. 
Seattle Chicago Aylmer, Ont. 








Fudge—2 cups sugar, }%4 cup Carnation Milk, 3% tea- 
spoon cream of tartar, 2 tablespoons butter, 14 cup 
water, 2 squares chocolate. Put sugar, Carnation 
Milk, water and cream of tartar in a sauce pan. 
Stir thoroughly. Place on stove and boil slowly. 
When nearly done, add chocolate and continue 
cooking until the candy forms a soft ball when 
dipped in cold water. Remove from fire. Let it 
partially cool, then stir vigorously. Turn into a 
greased pan. 






Parior Bon Bons—Put equal parts of Carnation 
Milk and white of egg into a bowl; then stir in 
XXXX confectioner’s sugar until mixture is stiff 
enough to shape. This fondant may be used as 
follows: 


Cinnamon Bon Bons—Flavor % of the fondant with 
cinnamon; color red and make it into squares, pat- 
ties or any other desired shapes. 

Pistachio Bon Bons—Flavor % of the fondant with 
pistachio; color green and make into squares or 
patties. 

Chocolate Bon Bons—Flavor % of the fondant with 
peppermint, make into patties and dip in melted 
chocolate; place on a greased paper and let harden. 

Stuffed Dates—Flavor % of the fondant with vanilla. 
Remove stones from dates, fill with fondant. The 
dates may be rolled in sugar if desired. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Senu for it. 
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books. No place for a shirker, that school jn 
the woods. 

Even for the teachers a régime of such work 
was one that called for devoted, self-sacrificing 
people. A rising bell at five o’clock, breakfast 
at six, school at seven, and then until sunset 
scrubbing and washing and ironing, teaching 
and milking and farming, making every minute 
count. A group of determined crusaders, those 
teachers and leaders. The school should not 
fail if they could help it. 

And yet I doubt if to any of them did those 
years mean as hard work as they did to Miss 
Berry herself. Month after month, and year 
after year, then, she was devoting herself to the 
task of pushing on the school in the woods— 
learning, studying, building, working, planning, 
writing, speaking; now in Boston talking be- 
fore some cultured women’s club, now in a 
mountain cabin reassuring some fading old 
woman about her son’s place in the school; 
traveling from city to city; getting a building 
in Philadelphia, a dormitory in New York— 
always and forever alone, her only faithful 
companion the little pad of daily expenses of 
the school she kept so that by her bedside she 
| would know each dawn how much she must 
raise that day—her days spent interviewing 
Fifth Avenue, with her heart back in the 
woods and wild flowers and mountains of 
Georgia—and her boys! A figure of pathos 
and infinite courage and endless, everlasting 
character. A figure of self-sacrifice rarely 
met with once in a lifetime! 

Even to the White House her inspired 
energy carried her finally, armed with her 
photographic history of the school. Roosevelt 
was President then, and he took in the picture 
story with that extraordinary eagerness of his, 
pinning himself to the book as if it were the 
only thing of value in Washington, asking 
about this boy and that man. At the end, he 
brought down his fist with a crash on the table. 

“This is the real thing,’ he said. ‘‘I can’t 
give you money for your school, Miss Berry, 
but I can introduce you to some people who 
can.” 

A few days later, she found herself at dinner 
in the White House at the President’s right, 
with a group of men as dinner companions who 
were famous for their support of worth-while 
educational undertakings. 

When dinner was partially over, Roosevelt 
rapped for silence. “I want Miss Berry to tell 
vou about her school,” he said. 

And she did. When she got through she 
had secured some of her most steadfast sup- 
porters—men who have never left her. 








Bet what about the girls? The question 

hit Miss Berry with abrupt force one night 
around her log fire in the old cabin, whi'e 
she stared into the flames. Why, she had 
done nothing for the girls thus far, she 
realized abruptly. And year a!ter year it had 
been so pathetically plain at commencement 
time and when the families came visiting from 
the mountains, that the boys were forging 
away ahead of their sisters, of the girls whom 
they would naturally choose as wives. She 
must do something for the girls now, before she 
was a day, an hour, older! 

The boys could be enlisted to dig the founda- 
tions, and construct the very houses and 
dormitories themselves! The industral shop 
turned out real carpenters now, who could 
make everything there was about a building 
or a house or a barn, except the plumbing. 

Why could not it be started that way, with 
just a few thousand dollars? A month later, 
she had secured the trustees’ consent, and out 
on the hills a mile from the boys’ school she 
watched the enthusiastic boys building the first 
of the new buildings of her girls’ school. Sun- 
shine Shanty, they were calling it! Her school 
was a real thing at last. 

That was ten years ago. 

When you go out the new, hard-surfaced 
road from Rome today, just twenty years trom 
ithe day Miss Berry began, and turn in at the 
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Martha Berry 


tree-shadowed avenue that leads to the school, 
you are conscious at first only of the curious 
mixture of buildings and landscape, of Georgia 
woods and beautifully kept fields. Through 
the trees of the campus you can glimpse first a 
white-pillared building, and then a log house; 
in the distance a fine brick hall, and on your 
right a beautiiul brick Colonial church such as 
Washington worshiped in at Alexandria, and 
beyond it all a sweep of fine farm and huge 
barns, and in the distance blue hills rising 
toward the wooded horizon into the mountains. 
That is your first impression. 

The next moment, you are struck by the 
conviction that here for the first and perhaps 
the only time in your life, you are gazing on 
what you have always heard described as pure, 
unadulterated, plain, common sense—common 
sense in the form of a school. 

You can feel it talking to the teachers, 
sitting at breakfast with them at six-thirty 
in the big, high-ceilinged mess hall, while the 
boys rush in from their rooms or the barns, 
and the clatter of dishes begins as soon as the 
morning prayer is said—you can feel it there, 
or you can feel it at night in Miss Berry’s 
cabin, sitting around the fire with sixteen or 
eighteen of the boys, talking over the day’s 


achievements 
The same thing is true of the girls’ school, 
with a very decided difference. Practical 


home-making is the aim of the girls’ school, of 
course, and yet through all the buildings, the 
log cottages and recitation rooms, the shrub- 
bery-lined walks and beautiful flower gardens 
through them all there lies the inescapable 
impression that here, somehow, although each 
single thing is practical, visible by itself, the 
net result nevertheless is that shadowy thing 
called culture. 

The flower garden and its greenhouse, with 

its lesson of the value of beauty around your 
house and color on your table; the immaculate 
kitchens with the appetizing butter rolls cook- 
ing on the ranges and the girls singing while 
they work; the little tables for tea around the 
fireplace in Sunshine House, and around you 
all the products the girls make on the old- 
fashioned looms—porch rugs, huckaback 
towels, table runners of curious and beautiful 
design, neckties, sports skirts, counterpanes of 
ancient design and weave—the effect is one of 
indescribable beauty of vision. 
_ Two hundred and fifty boys, a hundred and 
fifty girls, and a mountain farm of thirty 
children waiting to be old enough to come into 
the school itself—this is Miss Berry’s family, 
today. She is giving them a chance for an 
education that could hardly be bettered in any 
way, one that is unique not only for its being a 
working school, but for its magnificent in- 
spiration. 


IKE a monument, too, is the ever-widening 

circle of influence for America’s finest ideals 
which her efforts have set in motion. ‘There 
are glory and reputation and success aplenty 
in that circle. Five hundred stars in a service 
flag; agricultural colleges modeled after Berry 
and run by old Berry School men; lawyers, 
Senators, farmers among its list of graduates; 
beautiful, well-kept homes where happiness 
dwells and character guides; works of praise 
from statesmen, presidents, educators, editors, 
from Roosevelt to McAdoo, both of whom 
visited the place and were moved beyond 
adequate words! i 

_“I would rather have built the Berry 
Schools than dug the Hudson Trnnels,” said 
] IcAdoo simply, as he stood in the Chapel. 

“I believe Miss Berry and those associated 
with her have been doing one of the greatest 
Practical works for American citizenship that 
have been done within this decade,” said 
Theodore Roosevelt, as he faced a crowd of 
enthusiastic boys. 

Ris Plenty of glory for the school that 
4S once a log house in the woods. 

And yet to Miss Berry the amount she 
could still do seems so much greater than any- 
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“I THINK THIS IS 
The BEST DESSERT 
iN THE WORLD’ | 


HIS recipe was sent in by a woman from California. 

I have found it easy to make, delightful to the 

eye, appropriate for any occasion—and delicious for 
grown-ups as well as children. Try it and see if you, 
too, do not think it is the best dessert you ever tasted! 
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PINEAPPLE BUTTERFLY PARFAIT 


14 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 1 cup chopped nut meats 
2 cups hot boiled rice 1 cup sugar 

1% cups milk 1¢ teaspoon salt 
1 cup cream 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak gelatine in m‘lk ten minutes, dissolve in hot rice. Add sugar 
and salt; when cool fold in cream, beaten stiff. Add nut meats and 
flavoring. Turn into wet mold; pack in ice and salt. Cut round 
slices of canned pineapple across center; decorate mold with these 
before serving, placing curved edges together to imitate butterfly 
wings. If possible decorate wings with cut cherries and pour pine- 
apple juice over all. 


White, maple or brown sugar may be used, the latter pre- 
ferable. Brown rice is delicious and has more nourish- 


ment than white. 
A Booklet of the ‘‘Best Desserts’’ 


My booklet,“‘Dainty Desserts,”’ and “Food Economy,” containing numberless 
recipes for other ‘“‘best desserts,’’ salads, meat and fish molds, relishes and candies, 
sent free if you will enclose four cents in stamps for postage, and mention your 
grocer’s name. 


‘‘Wherever a recipe 
calls for Gelatine 
—think of KNOX” 


KNOX F 


AC IDULATEH 


Mrs. CHARLES B. KNOX 


* KNOX 
GELATINE 


140 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, BM. ¥ 
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Tooth Brust 


the Trade Mark 


«Look for N 
onthe Handle ~ 


Do You Brush Your 
Teeth Right? 


ith AND DOWN—with a rotary motion—that’s the 
way dentists say to brush your teeth—and this Fuller 
Tooth Brush is made so you can use it that way. It has the 
big tuft, too, to reach back of the teeth. The brush (with 
its bristles twisted in wire) can be removed and thoroughly 
sterilized. And a new brush (a refill) can be put in without 
the need of buying a new handle. It’s a thoroughly practical, 
economical tooth-brush—and it feels good on the teeth. 
Also made in folding form for travelers, and in children’s 
sizes. And remember— 

There are forty-four other Fuller Brushes that are all spe- 
cially designed for various household and personal uses, 
each guaranteed. All of the Fuller Brushes are of sanitary, 
open construction—can be thoroughly cleansed—are dur- 
able, and the bristles are permanently twisted in wire. 

At your home the 69 uses of these Fuller Brushes are ex- 
plained by our representatives, who are trained in house- 
hold efficiency. They bring to you the Fuller Service of prac- 
tical labor-saving ideas. If one has not called lately, write us. 


* The Fuller Brush Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Fuller Brush Company, Limited. 
Hamilton, Canada 


Branch Offices in over 100 cicies—consult telephone directory 


OLLER BRUSHE 


69 USES: HEAD TO FOOT-CELLAR 70 ATTIC 
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thing she has been able to do so far, that she ig 
still trying hard to catch up with that dream! 
Yes, there are thousands more boys and gj 
writing in, writing in—and she can not take 
them because she has not the money. 

At the present writing, indeed, the value of 
the property, measured in sordid dollars, jg 
well toward a million! And the amount of 
money she has to raise is still seventy-fiyg 
thousand dollars a year, just to keep what she 
has going. For every new boy she has to 
raise more. 

Two hundred and fifty dollars—to send g 
child to school fora year! Who will give tha? 
Few people who have ever heard Marth 
Berry utter that cry will ever forget it. 

No one who meets her ever asks the ques- 
tion, ‘What would happen if you gave up 
the work?” They only ask, “But what will 
happen to the work when you die?” 

I wonder how many of us achieve that for 
an epitaph? 


More Power to Her Elbow 
(Continued from page 71) 


It is safer to reappear in fifteen or twenty 
minutes to see how things are going. 

“Tt may be a trifle humiliating thus to dis- 
semble our knowledge that that girl has been 
lying, but the fact remains that that girl, for 
all her moral turpitude, probably has the type 


| of mind quickly to ‘catch on’ to machines, and, 


handled with a little tact, you will soon havea 
most valuable household assistant. She will 
need very little instruction, but rather some 
cautious guidance; if you have the manufac- 
turer’s books of instruction, just leave them 
carelessly in the kitchen. They will be read, if 
she is sure that you won’t see her do it. The 
danger of this type of girl is that she rushes in 
with too much self-confidence. In conditions 
like these, it is well to make sure that your 
wiring is reasonably ‘fool-proof,’ so that it is 
easier to do things the right way than the 
wrong. 


“ AT the opposite extreme from the too- 

confident worker, we have the timid one, 
the kind who shows no possible desire to learn 
to run the machines, and who sometimes firmly 
insists that she can work much more rapidly 
by the old hand-power methods. If the guiding 
principle for instructing the over-confident is 
tact, the open sesame for the timid is patience. 
If possible, begin with a very simple machine, 
such as a vacuum cleaner. After she has mas- 
tered this and gained a little experience, try the 
washing-machine. By no means leave this 
kind of woman to work out her own salvation. 
Operate the machine for her, one step at a time, 
making everything as simple as possibleand 
using no technical terms. Then get her to help 
you a little with the machine, still using no 
technical terms. ‘Then get her to help you, 
perhaps to take clothes from the wringer, as 
you feed them in. Next reverse the positions, 
and let her feed, while you receive. Let her 
empty the machine, and dry it, and get used to 
moving around it, so that she gradually loses 
any fear of it, and the sense of strangeness. 
possible, let yourself then be called from the 
room a few minutes and leave her to “carry on 
until you return. In another week or so she 
will be ready to take over the laundry work 
herself, with you coaching from the side-lines, 
as it were. 

When this stage of progress has been 
reached, offer as little advice as possible, for 
the girl is just ready to get rattled, given the 
slightest provocation. ‘Take a book and sit 
down and read somewhere near-by, so that she 
knows she can get you quickly, if she wants 
you, but still does not feel herself watched. 
This may all sound very tedious and trying, 
but as the instruction is probably given in the 
course of the regular laundry work, it really 
adds very little to the demands upon the house- 
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antilever 


Shoe 


Akron—1r Orpheum Arcade 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—11th Ave. 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
el Shoe & Clo. Co. 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore—325 No. Charles St. 
Battle Creek—Bahlman’s Bootery 
Bay City—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—z219 North roth St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
eae Hibecer g Shoe Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Chi:ago—30 E. Randolph St. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid 
Colorado Springs—M. B. Rich ‘Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb’s 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—T. . Jackson, 4u/E. Adams Ave. 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St. 
Elizabeth—Gig!’ s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 


for} Men 
Woenen 


The New 


pan) nepanenneete’ } 





Trend o 


Fashion toward Comfort 


At the smart places today one sees 
many women wearing Cantilever 
Shoes. For Fashion has a new view- 
point on foot comfort. 


It has become styhsh to be com- 
fortable. Lower, broader heels are 
everywhere in evidence. Perhaps it 
is part of woman’s newer freedom. 
Perhaps it is due to her ambition 
to rise above the helpless female 
creature of bygone days. What- 
ever the cause, the result is evident 
—good feet are fashionable; tired, 
misshapen feet are going out of 
style. 


In the general movement toward 
foot comfort and strength, Canti- 
lever Shoes have taken the lead. 
They have a flexible shank which 
allows the foot free action and 
supreme comfort. No strip of rigid 
metal lies concealed in the arch of 
these shoes as in all ordinary shoes. 


When you lace a Cantilever 
Shoe, the flexible shank is drawn 


up snugly under the arch of your 
foot, giving restful support. The 
arch muscles are free to maintain— 
or regain—their natural strength 
by the mere act of exercise. Thus 
are weak or fallen arches—and 
other ills—avoided or corrected. 


Cantilever Shoes have a natural 
sole line. Room for the toes with- 
out crowding. Good heels, rightly 
placed. An extensive range ot 
widths and lengths to insure per- 
fect fit. They are shoes that enable 
you to walk or stand without be- 
coming tired. 


And so Cantilever Shoes are 
worn by women who wish to be 
bright and cheerful and attractive. 
Not only are the shoes good look- 
ing, but there is such a difference 
in the appearance of a woman 
who scowls because her feet hurt 
and the woman who smiles happily 
because her shoes are flexible and 
comfortable! 


CANTILEVER 


STORES 


If no dealer listed below is near you, the Manufacturers, Morse &F 


Burt Co., 2 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, KN. ¥., 


will mail y u the 


Cantilever Shoe Booklet and the address of a nearby dealer, 


Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fitchburg—Wm. C. Goodwin 

Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 3rd St. 
Hartford—86 Pr att St. 
Houston—Clayton’s Cantilever Store 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Jackson, Mich.—Palmer Co. 


Jackson ville—Golden’s Bootery 


Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 


Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 

Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones — Co. 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe 
Lancaster—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Ca. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 


Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 


Los Angeles—sos New Pantages Bldg. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wnm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—z1 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Leve! Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G, W. Melick 
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age eae s, 311 So. Walnut St. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—Aeolian Hall (2nd floor) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—z22 West 39th St. 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—308 So. 18th St. 
Pasadena—Morse-Heckman Co. 
Passaic—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave. 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, alley Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.— 53 Alder St. 
Pouch conse = te ouis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Raleigh—Walk-Over Boot Shop 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—S. Sycle, 11 W. Broad 
Rochester —148 East Ave. 
Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., op. P. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
8 Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
ase Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
San Jose—Hoff & Kayser 


Santa Barbara—Smiti’s Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, Ill.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 S. Salina St. 
Tacoma—F, idelity Building (8th floor) 
Tampa—Glenn’s, 507 Franklin St. 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—W. H. Frear & Co. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Waco—Davis-Smith Booterie 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Washington—1319 F Street 
Waterbury—Reid & Hughes Co. 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F, Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark-Westbrook Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. - 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St 
York—The Bon Ton 
Youngstown—B, McManus Co, 
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More Power to Her Elbow 


keeper's time. On the average, three wash days 

will be sufficient to give the girl a fair mastery 

of the machine. W hen once the washing- 
machine has been conquered, the power- 
mangle, or ironer, is mere child’s play. 

“To the girl who has learned to operate a 
vacuum cleaner and a washing-machine, the 
dlectric dish-washer can offer no difficulties, 
save as one cautions her to avoid letting the 
drain-pipe get clogged with food which ought 
to have been scraped, and to refrain from 
setting the motor going until the cover is down. 
In other words, no skill whatsoever is required, 
but simply the application of a very little com- 
mon sense. But while the writer has found 
that the average houseworker can be as easily 
taught to operate household machinery as any 
other kind, she does not for a moment assume 
that the operator thereby becomes automati- 
cally endowed with brains and discrimination. 
Usually these important elements must still be 
supplied by the employing housewife, who will 
quickly discover that oversight is cheaper 
than repair bills. 

“Tt may be noted that nothing has been said 
so far about teaching domestic employees to be 
economical with the current. Fortunately for 
the housekeeper, practically all of the real 
muscle-saving devices are based upon applica- 
tions of the electric motor and current con- 
sumption for this is relatively low. The size 
if the motor used for household machinery 
seldom exceeds a quarter horse-power, which 
comes to about two cents an hour, ona ten-cent 
rate for current. Consequently, it will be seen 
that the question of whether the current is 
turned off on the exact dot of the minute is 
negligible, as far as the meter is concerned. 
The chief exception to this is the electric flat- 
iron, a genuine electric heating device. Here, 
even, the housewife is protected to some extent 
wgainst waste, because if the iron gets too hot, 
the laundress must cut off the current. The 
most prevalent source of dissatisfaction is 
where the laundress completes her work and 
leaves the room without disconnecting the 
iron. This not only wastes current, but, at 
worst, constitutes a fire risk against which 
the vigilance of the housekeeper is the best 
protection. 

“After a girl has mastered the operation of 
the several machines, her employer ought not 
to stand around and watch her while she does 
it, but it is far from inadvisable to examine the 
equipment after she is through with it. Has 
she dried the washing-machine properly, and 
loosened the wringer? Will the machine need 
oiling before its next use? Has the brush of the 
vacuum cleaner been cleaned? Has the heater 
on the mangle been turned off? Is there grease 
left in the dish-washer? These are some of the 
things that the employing housewife should 
take note of, remembering that she has become 
in effect a factory inspector. 

“At this point a superficial observer might 
ask, ‘But if the housewife herself must keep 
an oversight over the machine, isn’t she doing 
Just as much work as before?’ On the con- 
trary, she is doing less muscle work and is 
getting more results, for whether housework 
is done by machine or arm-power, the employ- 
ing housekeeper is bound to keep some sort of 
supervision over her helpers, or the work will 
not be properly done. Where machines are 
used, the amount of supervision is not increased, 
but merely changed in kind. No longer does 
the housewife have to worry as to the quality 
or quantity of the work; the appliances prac- 
tically take care of that for her, but it is the 
part of wisdom to substitute for the old- 
fashioned housekeeping vigilance, a more 
modern care for the upkeep of tools in her 
home-factory. Furthermore, by using labor- 

Saving machines, more can be accomplished in 
less time, so that the housekeeper can have more 
tasks done by the domestic helper employed, 
and much of the lighter work that used to fall 
on the ‘lady of the house’ is now done with- 
out difficulty by the houseworker, in the time 
saved by the machines.” 
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Not so long ago the selection of 
our coats and suits depended 
upon the answer to the first 
question. 


If “they” were wearing frilly 


| styles, we of the fuller figures 


accepted them with resignation. 
Clinging princess styles were un- 
protestingly and unbecom‘ngly 


| worn by tall, slender women as 


well. 

But today we refuse to follow 
blindly the whims and caprices 
of fashion designers. We de- 
mand something of our ward- 
robe. Our suits and coats must 
become us individually and we 
expect more than one season’s 
“well-dressed look” from them. 


| And to this change in woman’s 


attitude toward dress is due the 
widespread popularity of Wool- 
tex Tailor-mades and Wooltex 
Knockabouts. The styles are 
advanced but never extreme— 


'the fabrics the best of serges, 
| tricotines, Marvellas 


and the 
like, while the tailoring is expert 
and conscientious. 

The signature of the Wooltex 
tailors in the collar of a coat or 
suit is one’s assurance of “that 


| enduring well-dressed look.” 


| Tailor- mades and 


Oolte 


Knockabouts 


Insist upon the above Wooltex signature 
as your guide to “that enduring well- 
dressed look.” Wooltex Tailor-mades, 
$48.00, $55.00, $65.00, $85.00. Wool- 
tex Knockabouts, $25.00, $38.00, $45.00 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY 





‘‘Are they wearing it?”’ 


“Ts it becoming?” 





“THAT 
WELL-DRESSED 
LO00K” 


You are entitled to the 
fall Tailored Woman” 
fashion magazine from 
your W ooltex merchant. 
If you do not know who 
sells Wooltex, write us, 
or, in the metropolitan 
centres, phone“ Tell-U- 
Where.” 


Cleveland and New York 


In using advertisements see page 4 117 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































MAGEE Combines Coal and 
Electricity by using 


EDISON Electric Equipment with 
their Coal Ranges 


HE MAGEE ElectriCoal Range is dual in its 

make-up, comprising a perfect coal range 
and a complete electric range. The electrical 
equipment (Edison) includes an oven, broiler and 
three cover units. The electric oven, insulated on 
all sides, is a fireless cooker. The coal range is 
complete, from the large baking oven to the 
efficient brass coil for heating water. 


The Magee ElectriCoal Range is made in Gray 
Por-cel-a or in ebony black, both nickel-trimmed, 
with polished top. 


These ranges are carefully crated, with complete 
instructions, so that they can be installed any- 
where. 


Sold through local dealers or direct. Send for illustrated booklet 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
(Dept. H) 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Letters from. a Senator’s 
Wife 


(Continued from page 32) 


refreshments were served on long, white tables 


‘placed underneath the famous oaks 


Another smaller reception was given by the 
Woman’s National Press Club—which js, of 
course, coming into the Foundation—in honorof 
Mrs. Denby, wife of the Secretary of the Navy; 
Mrs. Fall, wife of the Secretary of the Interior: 
and Mrs. Wallace, wife of the Secretary of Agri. 
culture; with Mrs. Oddie, wife of the Junior 
Senator from Nevada, and Mrs. Mann, wife 
of the Representative from Illinois, presiding 
at the tea-table. There were only about sey. 
enty-five of us there that day, so it was all 
very informal and friendly, with the conversa. 
tion flavored about equally by politics and 
literature, as you can easily imagine from the 
personnel of the party! 

Then there have been informal teas and 
luncheons and dinners at the Chevy Chase 
Club, the big, rambling, white-pillared, gray. 
stone country club a few miles outside Wash. 
ington, with the famous links where the 
President and many of the Senators play golf, 
and the huge, circular, screened upper porch, 
where meals are served in summer time, and 
which is one of the few cool and restful places 
that I have discovered. Mrs. Key Pittman, 
the lovely wife of the Senior Senator from 
Nevada, had a luncheon there about a fort- 
night ago, with Mrs. Pomerene of Ohio and 
myself as the other Senatorial representatives, 
and I found myself, as I have several times 
lately, the only Republican woman in a fairly 
large gathéring of Democrats, which always 
flatters me immensely. Every woman present 
was dressed in some soft pastel shade, and the 
centerpiece was made of pink water-lilies and 
pale blue larkspur, with trailing green vines, 
while everything we had to eat was beautifully 
served and chilled to perfection, and we quite 
forgot that the sultry city was baking only 
a few miles away, everything was so peaceful 
and pleasant. 


Meeting Mrs. Harding 


Another luncheon, which was, of course, a 
gala event, was the one of the Ladies of the 
Senate last week, when Mrs. Harding, for the 
first time since she has been a President’s 
wife, joined us again. Of course she is still 
a member of the organization, for our constitu- 
tion provides that the wife of an ex-Senator 
may retain her membership, and _ though it 
seems funny to put it in that way, of course 
President Harding is an ex-Senator! I believe 
that it was Mrs. Cleveland, one of the loveliest, 
as well as one of the wisest First Ladies that 
we have ever had, who once said that it was her 
ambition to be always so well dressed that 
no one would ever know what she had on— 
and I know exactly what she meant by that, 
for to me the perfect costume is the one which 
makes you think “ What an attractive woman!’ 
and not, “What a pretty dress!” And that 
is the type of clothes Mrs. Harding wears, too, 
so elegant, and so dignified, and so /ilting al- 
ways, that she is a joy to look at. 

We had a jolly committee that day—Mrs. 
Kellog of Minnesota, Mrs. Ashurst and Mrs. 
Cameron of Arizona, Mrs. Ball of Delaware, 
Mrs. Broussard of Louisiana, and Mrs. Capper 
of Kansas, and as Mrs. Harding and Mrs. 
Coolidge were both in holiday spirits them- 
selves, we were very gay indeed, and I really 
think I enjoyed it more than any of the lunch- 
eons of this organization that I have ever 
attended. 

I have also spent quite a little time out, of 
Washington, and I have had some interesting 
experiences in this regard, too. During 4 
hurried business trip to New York I was 
badly delayed in doing what I needed to and, 
as a result, missed my “Congressional Ex- 
press” back to Washington, and was fore 
to take the Midnight instead, as I had promised 
to go to Virginia the next day Instead 
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going to the theater to pass the’ evening, as 
[ did the last time I got held up over there, 
I went to the Seventy-First Armory on Park 
Avenue and Thirtieth Street, where the meeting 
of the Sixth World’s Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention was taking place. It was packed to 
the ceiling. Over the platform was hung an 
enormous C enclosing a slightly smaller E in 
electric lights, while festoons of red and white 
bunting, mingled with American flags and 
the flags of many other countries, were beauti- 
fully draped from one end of the huge building 
to the other, forming a background to the big 
signs of “Des Moines in 1923”—“St. Louis 
in 1930’ —“Idaho for Christ’”—and so on. 

It is a good many years since you and I used 
to trudge up the sandy hill on hot summer 
afternoons to Christian Endeavor meetings 
together, but I realized afresh that evening 
that the organization had never lost its power 
for me, as I listened to the fine addresses of 
Bishop Fallows of Chicago and Ira D. Landreth, 
and to the splendid choral singing led by 
Homer Rodeheaver, Billy Sunday’s former 
choirmaster. And there was something that 
Dr. Landreth said that made a deeper im- 
pression on me than anything else: that every 
tenth man in the American Expeditionary 
Forces belonged to the Christian Endeavor or 
to some kindred organization! This state- 
ment, coupled with the fact of a crowd of 
fifteen thousand persons, on one of the most 
trying nights of the summer, and in one of 
the cities popularly supposed to be most in- 
different to religion, made me feel that the 
Christian Endeavor must be one of the most 
nowerful channels for constructive good among 
boys and girls in the-world today, and Heaven 
knows that we need such channels! 


Tendencies of the Times 
* No woman can live the sort of life I have— 


in all sorts of places, among all kinds of people | 


—and remain either narrow-minded or prud- 
ish—I think vou will grant that. Yet the 
conditions existing in the country today seem 
to me perfectly appalling. Of course it 
easy enough to say that—so many thousands 
of people are saying it that it is getting to be 
positively bromidic—but how many of us, 
who have it at least partially in our power to 
remedy it, are doing anything to stop it? 
I do not think it is fair to blame the boys and 
girls for the appalling conditions. 
a tremendous craving for personal freedom 


1s 


abroad in the land, for self-expression, and 


some of it takes splendid forms: the inclina- 
tion—and ability—to be self-supporting, in- 
stead of selfishly dependent on parents, the 
hunger for work, “a chance to do something,” 
instead of the taste for idleness which used to 
be considered a hall-mark of gentility; the 
interest in outdoor sports; the casting aside 
of silly and insincere conventions—for some 
of them were silly and insincere—in dress and 
thought and speech, and being frank and 
natural and simple instead—all this is very 
normal and wholesome and encouraging. But 
there is much, as you and I both know very 
well, which is not normal and wholesome, and 
which is very far from encouraging, and I 
think it is the women who are situated as you 
and I are who are to blame for it. 





I do not for one minute believe the popular— | 


popular because it is easy—doctrine that it is 
all right for an older woman to do things which 
a young girl should not. I am firmly con- 
vinced that every woman who wears an im- 
modest dress or tells a story that is a little bit 
‘ off-color”’—especially if she is a woman who 
Is attractive or well-known enough to form an 
e:ample to a good many other people—who 
speaks lightly of religion or makes a joke of 
Intemperance and infidelity, is making it a 
little easier—and a little more attractive—for 
some girl to do the same thing, for young hu- 
man beings are imitative creatures, as it is 
perfectly natural they should be—and a little 
bit harder—a good deal harder—for organiza- 
tions like the Christian Endeavor to do their 

Whether we are our brothers’ keepers 


work 
or not may possibly be open to question. But 








HEBE 
Suggestions 
Hot breads 
and muffins 
Cakes 
and desserts 
Salad dressings 


Gravies 
and sauces 


for meats 
and vegetables 


Poiled rice 
or hominy 


Mashed potatoes 





Make Rich and Savory Tomato 


There is | 





Soup with HEBE 


Use 14 cup of Hese, 1% cup of water, one level tablespoon flour. 
Mix flour, Hese and water and bring toa boil. Cook slowly for 
two minutes, stirring constantly. Add one can of tomato soup 
and four tablespoons boiling water. Bring mixture to boil, season 
and serve. 


OU can’t imagine a more delicious and savory soup—and 
 genrhmak too. But this is only one of the variety of rich 
and good soups you can make with Hese, Use most any kind 
of soup, vegetable, celery, lettuce, spinach or asparagus—and 


| Hese in proportions to suit. 


When you have tried Hese once, you will recognize instantly 
its goodness and economy for all kinds of 
cooking and baking—and endless uses will 
suggest themselves. Hese adds nutriment 
to everything cooked with it because it is a 
nutritious combination of wholesome foods: 
pure skimmed milk evaporated to double 
strength enriched with cocoanut fat. 


oo" —— 5 
Ss 


MET CONTENTS 1 LB, AvOIRDUPOFS 








€ Begin using HEBE today. Order several 
Compgun? oe cans from your grocer and write to us for a 
WATED SKIMME free copy of the HEBE book of recipes. Ad- 
VEGETABLE ” dress 4205 Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 
CONTAINS 7.8%. VEGETABLE F 
28.5%. TOTAL SOLIDS j . 1 ‘ Xr 
 MENEBE COMPO, THE HEBE COMPANY 
aE” Chicago Seattle 
In using advertisements see page 4 119 








There is nothing quite like 
Tirro, the ideal mending 
tape. Its uses are multitu- 
dinous. ‘lirro sticks to any- 
thing and stays stuck. 


Tirro is constantly being 
used for new purposes. It 
would be impossible to list 
all the many ways it saves 
trouble and money. 


Tirro—The Trouble Ender 


A handy, waterproofed, sticky tape— 


sticks to everything 


Tirro, the ideal mending tape, is a 
welcome handy-andy in thousands of 
homes, offices and shops. 

It comes on a spool. It is a strong 
fabric tape. One side is coated with 
a clinging compound. It sticks to 
china, rubber, wood, metal, glass, any- 
thing. It is instantly ready, and is 


applied without heating, wetting or 
mussiness. 
Tirro is waterproofed before we 





coat it. Then the sticky material is 
viscous rubber. So it is both leak-| 
proof and an insulation. 

Tirro stops leaks in raincoats, in | 
leather, in umbrellas, in automobile 
tops, water pipes, hose, etc. 

Tirro wraps, binds, mends. One 
thickness or several gives the proper 
strength. It can be painted to 
match anything. It becomes a part 
of the article. | 


Letters from a Senator’s 
Wife 
whether we are our daughters’ keepers—and 
our sons’—admits of no manner of doubt. 
Forgive me if I’ve been stupid or preachy— 
I haven’t meant to be! But it is a subject on 
which I do feel very strongly. The Christian 
Endeavor seems to have led me astray—just 
think of that!—from what I meant to tell yoy 
about next—my trip to Virginia, over this last 
week-end—which will, perhaps, interest yoy 
most of all, and certainly came about in a most 
interesting way. If you read my letter to 
| Sarah in Goop HoUSEKEEPING two months ago 
| you may remember what I said about the dread- 
| ful condition of the Lee Mansion at Arlington, 
as contrasted to the perfectly kept estate of 
| Mount Vernon. But whether you did or not 
| a number of Southern women did, with great 
| alacrity and approval, and one of them, Mrs. 
| Richardson—or “Sophie Carter” as you would 
| still héar her called all through Virginia—of 
| Upperville, where the Lee family still lives, 
at once wrote and asked me if I would not 
come and visit her, and meet some of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy belonging to 
the Welby Carter Chapter (named for her 
father), and talk over the matter a little with 
them. Of course I was delighted to accept— 
once you’ve made one visit in Virginia, wild 
horses couldn’t keep you from making others 
if you had the chance—and she met me at 
the station and drove me over the road which 
Washington built when he was a young engi- 
neer, for Lord Fairfax, to “Corotoman,” the 
lovely old Carter place, with its apple-green 
shutters, and tall white pillars, and air of spa- 
cious simplicity and dignity and quiet that 
reigns in all the great old houses of the South. 











The Lee Mansion Again 

There I met and talked witha group of earnest 
women—who treated me not as an intruder in 
the realms most sacred to them—the Lee tradi- 
tions—as they would have a perfect right to 
do, because, of course, I have not one drop of 
Southern blood in my veins, and it is only a 
happy accident that I was born in Virginia, 
and that I am finding my way back there now 
but as one of themselves. Exactly what 
plan will be followed it is still too soon to say. 
Nothing can happen at once, because Arling- 
ton is Government property, and the Govern- 
ment—as I have mentioned before—works 
slowly. But I can not help believing that in 
time permission will be given to this great 
organization of Southern women, called the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, to restore the 
Mansion to its former state, and to make it 
not only the logical starting-point down the 








Saves its cost many times over 


Tirro not ‘only saves money, but it keeps things 
we have become attached to in service. Children’s 
toys, for instance. Or mending a tear in a 
picture. (Put a bit of Tirro on the back.) Is 
keeps tools in service. A broken jardiniere may 
be mendecd from the inside. Favorite books 


+ 


Water- 
proofed 


and music can be kept. Many articles would 
have to be replaced if it weren't for Tirro. That's 
why it has won such success. Once you buy 
a spool of Tirro, you, too, will find dozens of 
uses for it. You'll never be without it. It keeps 
indefinitely. 


MB The Ideal Mending Tape 


Irro 


Extra 
Strong 


For Sale at All Druggists 


A FREE TRIAL STRIP 


Mail the coupon for a 12-inch free strip and 
our Book of a_ Thousand Uses if you're unac- 
quainted with Tirro or want to test it. Or you 
can buy it at your druggist’s. It comes in two 
sizes and lengths. Prices in the United States: 
Large size, 1%-inch 50c; medium size, 
34-inch wide, 30c. 


BAUER & BLACK 


Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 
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wonderful Lee Highway which is to run from 
Washington to Chattanooga, but the sanctuary 
where the precious Custis and Lee possessions 
may in time safely be enshrined. 

And now, in saying good-by, I have some- 
thing to tell you that I hope is going to make 
you glad, too. The next letter I write will be 
to one of my friends here, and not to you or 
Sarah or Mary or Dorothy. For I’m coming 
home, for two months! Washington is a lovely 
dwelling-place, one where those of us who come 
here as I have are glad and proud to live, one 
where great responsibilities and great oppor- 
tunities are given us—but it’s never home! 
Home is—Kansas—or California—or Tennes- 
see—or wherever a Senator happens to come 
from, always. To me—well, you know what 
it is to me—green meadows sloping down to a 
quiet river, with the Green Mountains of Ver- 
mont on one side of it, and the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire on the other—both 
equally dear to me! The big, cool house, s0 
far away from everything that is noisy or dirty 
or ugly; the “help” that has been with me so 
long; and the best friends that I have in all the 
world—will you be there, my dear, to welcome 
me at Pine Grove Farm when I arrive? 

Always affectionately yours, 
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the Corset 
(Continued from page 45) 
The illustrations of incorrect adjustment, 


cen in Figures 9 and toon page 45; show some 
of the injurious effects to the body and on the 


lasting qualities of the corset. Compare these | 


illustrations with Figures 7 and 8 on page 45, 
showing a correctly adjusted corset. Note 
how much better the poise and figure are with 
a correctly adjusted corset. 

Notice in the incorrectly adjusted corset 
that the lacer pulls the material out of shape 
because it is tied around the waist instead of 
peing folded and tucked under the lacer. The 
top of the corset constricts the chest and inter- 
feres with deep breathing. The bottom of the 
corset is pushed up too high and slants out of 
shape. The top will push into the flesh when 
the woman sits down. The hose supporters 
are fastened at an incorrect angle and not only 
produce undue strain on the hose supporters 
and the cloth at the bottom of the corset, 
causing them to wear out and the clasps to be 
pulled out, but also cause runs or holes to 
develop in the stockings. The abdomen pro- 
trudes, and the abdominal organs are encour- 
aged to fall lower than they normally should. 
In order to get the best benefit out of your 
corset, adjust it properly every time vou put it on. 

Give your corset air and sunshine if you 
want it sweet and odorless. You should not 
expect the best results from your corset without 
3 second one to wear alternately. Any corset 
needsarest. Two corsets worn alternately will 
give more satisfaction and service than the 
same two corsets each worn continuously until 
they are worn out, just as two or three pairs 
of shoes last longer when worn alternately. 

However, if you can have only one corset, 
be sure to throw it over the back of a chair at 
night near a window or some place where it 
will get well aired. 

To keep a corset sweet and odorless, it should 
be laundered when necessary, as is any other 
garment. The stays of the better quality of 
corsets are treated so they will not rust. 
Washing will not injure such corsets in the 
least if done under the right conditions. 


How to Wash a Corset 


To wash a corset, use plenty of warm, 
soft water. Use ivory soap or any pure white 
soap free from alkali. Place the corset in a tub 
of waterand rub the soap onit thoroughly. For 
scrubbing it, use either a Turkish towel or a 
brush. If not clean, repeat the scrubbing proc- 


ess. Never rub a corset on a washboard, as | 


the clasps and fasteners can be broken or 
pulled off. Place the corset in a clean, large 
bag and dip it into warm water two or three 
times. Rinse it in clear, soft water twice. 
Blue a little and hang it in the open air. 
Select a bright day with a breeze for this work. 
Never use a cheap washing fluid or soaps con- 
taining alkali or corroding compounds, as they 
are injurious to the fabric and boning. 

Most women have worn corsets since girl- 
hood. They look upon the corset as an indis- 
pensable part of a woman’s wardrobe, but 


nearly every one can remember the time when | 
Only the stout wo- 


brassiéres were not worn. 
man with a heavy bust considered a brassiére 
really necessary. However, since the advent 
of the low-top corset the brassiére has taken on 
4 new and important significance and is recog- 
nized as an essential. This tendency has made 
Itnecessary for brassiére manufacturers to give 
the brassiére more stability. 

It should be fitted as a corset is fitted, and 
hot just bought from bust measure. 
Women are shorter waisted than others and 
Tequire a brassiére with a deep curve under the 
arm and shorter shoulder-straps. Other 
Women, who have large busts and more flesh to 
control, require a brassiére with light, flexible 
boning. The brassiére should be fastened to 
one of the hooks of the corset to hold it in 
Place and keep it from sliding up. 


Adjustment and Care of | 
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HE house must be cleaned. Clothes left in closets 
must be gone over carefully. Moths thrive in dust. 
The solution of the entire housecleaning problem is 





FIRST AMONG CLEANERS 


The Premier has a revolving rubber nozzle brush. It 
is driven by air. Its rubber tips beat and vibrate the 
carpet. They loosen the imbedded dirt and pick up 
thread, hair and lint. The switch is in the handle—The 
Premier never makes you bend your back. Light in weight, 
compact in size, its powerful suction makes it one of the 
best vacuum cleaners on the market. By the use of its 
attachments you can easily and efficiently clean mat- 
tresses, pillows, hangings and furnishings. 


The Premier’s general completeness and dependability have made 
it a standard Electric Vacuum Cleaner for the American Home 


3ecause of standarized manufacture and quantity production, the 


price of the Premier is at least $10.00 less than that of greatly in- 
ferior cleaners. 


Cash Price, $42.50 | Except Pacific Deferred Payment, $46.75 
Attachments, 10.00 ‘0st and Canada! Attachments, 11.00 


One Dollar pinned to the attached coupon, with your name and address clearly written, 
will bring the Premier to your home immediately. A representative of your nearest 
dealer will show you how easily it will clean your entire home. _ It is sold under a year’s 
guarantee. Immediate service is given through 50 service stations in principal cities. 


MAIL THIS SPECIAL OFFER COUPON TODAY 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, Dept. 101, G. H4 Cleveland, Ohio. 


In accordance with_your special offer, I itis satisfactory, I will pay for it in cash, or 
attach to this coupon One Dollar, for which on your liberal monthly payment plan. 
please send me, through your representa- If after one week’s trial 1 find 1 do not wish 


tive, a PREMIER ELECTRIC VACUUM to purchase the machine, I will return it, at 

CLEANER. your expense, at which time you will refund 
If after using this machine one week I find the dollar that I have paid. 
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cAn attractive tablecloth of Derryvale 


Genuine Trish Linen Damask” 





The Gconomy of Good Linens —~ - 


Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen Damask Table- 
cloths, Napkins, Towels, Stamped Linens, and 
Hand-Printed Decorative Linens may be found 


FUNE linens contribute a note of 

beauty and hospitality that is indis- 
pensable to the modern home. In se- 
lecting such linens, guaranteed quality 
is naturally an important consideration. 


at the better stores. 


«, WE will send the book, 
‘How to Set the Table for 
Eve~y Occasion”’, prepaid on 
teceipt of 50c—check, post 
office or express money order. 
Actual samples of embroi- 
dery linen and catalog of 
tablecloths free upon re- 
quest. 


Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen, woven from 
long-fibre flax promises long wear and enduring 
satisfaction; the constant use of Derryvale Gen- 
uine Irish Linen Damask tablecloths, with nap- 
kins to match, is really an economy. These 
cloths come in complete round designs, yet cost 
no more than linen cut by the yard. 


DERRYVALE LINEN COMPANY, INc. 
Twenty East Twenty-second St., New York City 


ee . 
| DERRYVALE 


| Genuine Trish Linen 





If it’s **Derryvale’’ 
it’s ‘* Irish Linen’’ 


“We guarantee the purity and durability of Derryvale Genuine Irish Linen. If any piece is unsatisfactory, 
return it to your dealer and have it replaced.’’ 


DERRYVALE 
Genuine LINEN S 


Irish 
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One of the many beau- 
tiful centerpiece designs, 
stamped and ready to 
embroider. 








A scarf, hand-printed 


Two popular designs 
in fadeproof colours. 


in linen towels, 
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His Soul Goes March. 
ing On 
(Continued from page 12) 


young face lifted to the strong, frowning one. 

“Yes, Jimmie.” It was said very kindly 
| but the man’s mind was evidently considering 
|something. There was silence for a minute 
two minutes. Jimmie slid a bit forward and 
splashed his toes meditatively. 

“Jimmie,” the stranger brought out at 
length, ‘“‘your father must not take that money 
from Mr. Pierce. We mustn’t let him, yoy 
and I.” ¥ 

Jimmie stopped splashing and turned in. 
quiring eyes. The man sitting beside him had 
risen, and above Jimmie’s upturned red head 
across the shimmering, brown water of the 





|| pool, were rolling out words which the boy 


not altogether understandingly drank in, and 
stored away, and brought out many a day Jong 
after, when his mind had grown to contain 
their thought. 

“The question of the quality of the indi. 
vidual citizen is supreme; it means the success 
or failure of the country. And the success of 
republics like ours means the glory, and our 
failure the despair, of mankind.” 

Suddenly the ringing words shifted into a 

conversational, yet still a serious tone. “Jim- 
mie,” he addressed the lad, and the lad was on 
his feet and regarding his new friend with a 
| feeling mixed of comfort and awe. “Jimmie, 
you must tell your father a thing for me. Tell 
him he must stop, xow, before he takes another 
step, and realize that for winning success in 
| life character counts most. Tell him that his 
honor as a United States official is the honor 
of our nation. Can you remember that, 
Jimmie? Say it over.” 

Stumbling at first. but after a lesson or two 
well enough, for this man had made by now 
a deep channel for his will in the young heart 
and mind—well enough Jimmie repeated the 
words. 

“Your mother is right. Mothers mostly 
are. Fathers are splendid, but merely vice- 
mothers. Your mother is right. It is her 
honor and yours that your father would throw 
|away if he took the five thousand dollars. 
| And his own self-respect.’ The impetuous 
| voice went on, biting out sentences. “He 
| could never hold up his head again if he did 
i that.”’ The man’s clenched right fist drew 
| back, like a fighter’s, and came down witha 
clap into his left palm. ‘Nothing would hire 
me to accept even the Presidency if I had to 
take it on terms which would mean a forfeiting 
of self-respect,’ the man shot out, partly at 
Jimmie, partly at the universe. ; 
~ “And mother said,” added Jimmie, nodding 
|his head with endorsement of the other, 
|‘that it wasn’t patriotic, and it was’”— 
Jimmie’s voice dropped at the tremendous 
words—‘“‘disloyal to the flag.” 


GC )OD for your mother!” The powerful fist 
struck another blow into the palm. “‘She’s 
raising her boy to be a soldier, if need comes. 
That’s the American spirit, Jimmie. Stick to 
it.” Again the man’s eyes went past Jimmies 
devouring gaze. “The flag of America. 
he said, and his soft hat was whipped off and 
crushed with a wide gesture against his broad 
chest. Then he shot out words, hot, impulsive, 
measured, inspired: ‘‘The long fight for right- 
eousness,”’ he spoke, loudly, as it a multitude 
listened, and larger issues than the boy knew 
were before those vision-seeing eyes. “It 1s 
little matter whether one man fails or suc- 
ceeds,” he said, “‘but the cause shall not fail, 
for it is the cause of humanity.” } 
| There was a tense silence. Only a minute 
lit lasted, but the awed boy never forgot the 
figure standing there, the hat crushed against 
his breast, the eyes seeing far things. very- 
day tones broke the spell. “I’ve had such a 
|good time, Jimmie,” said the strangeT— 
| ‘such a good time that I feel like throwing up 
| my hands and going to the circus. You're a 
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trump to let me fish with the Leonard rod, and 
[ do hope I didn’t hurt it. You'll remember 
my message to your father?” 

Strong fingers suddenly pushed back the 
straight, red locks that hung over Jimmie’s 
eyebrows, and the keen eyes behind the glasses, 
suffused and softened with a look of gentleness, 
a look of fatherliness, gazed at the young face. 
“[t’s into the hands of such as you that the 
empire will pass. _Love America and work for 
her, Jimmie, and fight for her if need comes. 

The beloved stranger had turned and was 
wading back across the stream, and the lad 
watched, speechless, as the shoes and stock- 
ings were rapidly put on, a heavy-hearted lad 
to lose this presence which so filled the horizon, 
which seemed necessary, now, to the well-being 
of the world. 

“Good-by, Jimmie.” 

From the bridge above whence his voice had 
first come, only an hour ago, he was waving a 
farewell, and the boy looked up with an ache 
in his soul, and dumb lips, and his eyes followed 
the figure which turned and went off into the 
shadows, and he did not know, then, that the 
greatest American of all had come into his 
life and gone out of it. 


SHORTLY Jimmie stood erect and sole nn, 
as one carrying responsibility, before his 
father, and gave his message. 

“T don’t get you,” said his father. 
said all this?” 

“The man.” 

“What man?” 

“The man who fished with me.” 

“Did you tell some man—about—Mr. 
Pierce?” 

Jimmie nodded. “Yes, dad.” 

His father’s face darkened. “I thought I 
could trust you to hold your tongue.” 

Jimmie turned scarlet; tears were not dis- 
tant. “You can trust me. But this man was 
different.” 

“What man was he?” 

Jimmie shook his head. ‘He came.” 

“Came from where?” 

“Over the bridge at Hurrah Pool.” 

“Can’t you tell me something about him? 
What was he like?” 

Jimmie considered. 
banners,” he said. 

“What does the child mean!” 

“Give him time,” the child’s mother ad- 
vised. ‘They read that in church Sunday, 
and he kept saying it all the way home. ‘An 
army with banners.’ It took his fancy. He 
means something special about this man, I 
think. Give him time.” 

Jimmie cast a grateful look. 
always understands.” 

“Tell us what he said, boy,” his father came 
back to the point. “What was his name? 
Where did he come from? What did he look 
like?” 

Jimmie answered the last question. He 
suddenly settled himself squarely on his feet, 
sank his head so that his slim neck took on a 
solid air, shoved his spectacles back over his 
ears, drew back his lower lip till all his teeth 
showed. 

“Love—America—and work for her, Jimmie. 
And fight for her if need comes.” 

Jimmie bit out his imitation of a manner so 
characteristic, so unmistakable, that the world 
recognizes the most unskilled version. He 
lifted his right fist and dealt a smashing blow 
into his left palm. 

“That's what he looks like. Oh,” Jimmie 
mourned forlornly, “I do hate him to go.” 

The man turned an amazed glance at his 
wife. “It’s Roosevelt,” he said. 

“But the train wasn’t to stop here,” 
boy’s mother argued. 
at must have stopped,” said the man. 
“There's 


“Who 


“Like an army with 


“Mother 


the 


no mistaking whom the boy is copy- | 








| 
| 
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ing. And it was just like him to give an hour | 


to a child, like him to—send me the message.” 
Jimmi: ’s father’s face worked with emotion. 
For years Theodore Roosevelt had been his 
ideal and his pattern, “Tell me everything 
e said. 
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“his beautiful 
A Acteraft 
Presentation Chest 
with its endurind, 
silver in the new 
Hostess Pattern. 











Tea Spoons 
Silver-Inlaid $5.00 Set of Six 
Super-Plate $4.00 Set of Six 


Two Qualities: 
Silver-Inlaid, solid silver where it wears 


Super-Plate, protected against wear 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS 
SILVER Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor 
I Manufactured in Canada by 
i | STANDARD SiLveR Co. or Toronto, Ltp. 
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ERE is hosiery that offers all the style and sheerness 
that fashion demands in c__abination with long- 
wearing quality -a luxury at the price of economy. 


For men, women and children in Silk, 


Silk Faced, Silk and Wool, and Lisle 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada. Limited, London, Ontario 
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| Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of deinty !uxuriousness to your bath— 
| cools, refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH — SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
Three Sizes, 25¢,50c and $1. At all drugand departmentstores or by mail. Send 2cstamp for sample. 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain water and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
2 2jt—_==ss tHe C.S. WELCH CO. Dept.G-H NEW YORK CITY a 























een \\} This Book | 
TREATMENT | 
FOR FLOORS if On Home 
woodwork \ B if , 
FURNITURE eauti ying 
‘| Sent Free 





Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — explains 
how you can easily and economically 
refinish and keep woodwork, furniture 
and floors in perfect condition. 


-Building?? 


This book tells how to finish inexpensive soft 
woods so they are as beautiful and artistic as 
hard wood. Tells just what materials to use— 
how to apply them — includes color card — | 
gives covering capacities, etc. 

We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the name 
of your best dealer in paints. 


| S.C. JOHNSON & SON. Dept. G.H.O. Racine, Wis. 
The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
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This Gitt Book 1s YOURS! 
Shows Hundreds of Novel Gifts 


Gift buying is made easy by the Kellogg Gift 
atalog. W ide assortment of unique sugges- 
tions. Several pages for the kiddies alone. 
All articles are moderately priced. Descrip- 
tions below apply to items shown above. 
A725— Trick Missouri Mule 
Full of tricks and indestruct ible. 
A157—Parrot Door Stop; very smart.$3.00 
Hand-painted; all gay parrot colors. 
707—Sewing Roll (colored leather). . .$2.00 
With button bag and scissors, 
904—Companion; real morocco 


Send for Your Gift Book NOW! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 
190 Bridge St. Springfield, Mass. 
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| His Soul Goes March- 
| ing On 


And Jimmie, with much questioning, man. 
| aged to tell almost everything. 

“Tf I take that money—I can never hold up 
my head again. Roosevelt said it,” the man 
spoke when the tale ended. “T.R. It settles 
it, Annie. I knew all along. But the tempta- 
tion—I couldn’t see. Now I see with his 
eyes—the Colonel’s—eyes that never yet saw 
wrong look right. We'll manage, Annie. 
I won’t sell your honor and the boy’s. [J 
hold up my head with honest men.” 

“Oh, dad,” mourned Jimmie, careless of his 
family, absorbed in his own loss, draping him- 
self over the back of the sofa where the two 
sat shaken with a crisis of their lives. “Qh, 
dad, if I’m the best American ever, don’t 
you suppose I could go shooting with him 
some day? Or even just see him again?” 

And Jimmie’s wildest dreams could not have 
compassed how utterly he would be proving 
himself American, or what game he would be 
on the way to shoot when he saw Roosevelt 
again. 





O* April 6th, 1917, the United States of 

America declared war against Germany, 
On the 8th, when a recruiting station was opened 
in the town of Silverford, a tall, broad, red- 












haired young fellow walked in and presented 
himself, the first man, for enlistment. Shortly 
after, the old Scotchman in charge of the re- 
cruiting station laughed at him. 

“Take off your glasses and read the optical 
test chart,” said the Scotchman. 

The boy laughed too, but shamefacedly. 
He could not read the big letter at the top, 
fifteen feet away. 

“You might do in the ambulance service,” 
the old Scot suggested kindly, “or there'd 
be a clerkship, likely, in the Q. M. C.” 

The boy was biting his lip so savagely that 
the recruiting officer feared he was going to 
cry. Eager for fighting, right enough, now they 
were in it, these Americans. 

Jimmie swung around and out. He saw 
nothing and nobody in the streets as his long 
legs covered the ground toward home. He 
let himself into the house, and a minute later 
locked the door of his room inside, and dropped 
into a chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, and sat so a long time. If the Scotch 
sergeant had been present and a mind-reader, 
he would have had a shock. For Jimmie, 
biting his lip still, appalled, ashamed, yet knew 
that his soul was singing a pean of joy. He 
did not have to fight; he need not be ashamed; 
he had been refused. He could serve, wear 
uniform, yet be safe. And before this utter 
relief and joy of half of him, the other half 
recoiled. He was bitterly ashamed. He was 
strong as an ox, fit in every way for service, 
except for his eyes. 

Two months back his mother had said: 

“Tf war comes, I want you to be the first to 
go. You needn’t have one troubled thought 
for me, boy. I cculdn’t bear it if you weren't 
fighting.”’ j 

All over America boys’ mothers were saying 
such words. Perhaps it was one reason that 
America’s four million soldiers were known as 
a singing army. 

Jimmie murmured something about “A 
peach,” and kissed her, and went away. And 
from then till the morning he marched into the 
recruiting station, it had been one long, sicken- 
ing effort not to let his mother know—not to 
let any one know—the thing that was cating 
his heart out. For he held the fact before him 
and faced it, that he was afraid. Not afraid 
to be shot, perhaps, or to die; afraid of the long 
horror and filth and suffering of war; afraid 
of standing shivering and wet, with throbbing 
feet, in the trenches; of lying out wounded in 
No Man’s Land, with a hot sun blazing and 
the torture of flies; afraid of the sights of agony 
of men and horses; of falling into the hands ot 
savages; of prison camps; of slavery in mines; 
a moving picture of hideous possibilities shifted 
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Jimmie was 
7s his mother, watching, knew that the 
depths were st irred, and out of her own courage 
read him wrong. “Jimmie,” she spoke, 
‘you're wearing yourself out with longing to 
2 Don’t grudge the last weeks at home, dear 
et won't be long now till they’re needing 
volunteers. Then I, who gave you your life, 
['ll tell you not to spare. it. I’m proud because 
: to pay with your body for your 
heart’s desire. The Colonel said that—you 
remember, Jimmie?” She was silent a moment 
while the boy, his head bent low, stroked her 
hand. Then, “I’ve thought,” she went on, 
“how glad Roosevelt would be, to know that 
the boy with whom he went fishing that June 
jay has made the sort of man he wants Ameri- 
~an boys to make.” Her voice choked. 
“He'd be glad of the sort you are, Jimmie.” 

After that, what was there for a boy who 
wished ever to hold up his head? Without the 
spur of the bold longing for adventure which 
pitched most of our lads heedless, unrealizing, 
into war, this boy was sick at heart for the lack 
which he felt in himself, and by sheer will set 
himself to do his duty to his country. 

“Maybe I’m a coward,” considered Jimmie. 
“T don’t know. I loathe getting into that mess. 
Yet I needn’t be a slacker. I can go through 
the motions. I can serve—somiehow.” 

So in all good fait: he had gone to enlist 
the moment the recruiting station had opened. 
And had been refused. And then had rushed 
home to hide his joy behind closed doors, till 
he might show a decently sober face. 

On the wall above his writing table hung a 
framed photograph of a head, broad-browed, 
bull-necked, the keen eyes set in deep lines— 
the aggressive, grim, scholarly, intense head of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Jimmie looked at it a 
long time. The direct gaze of the pictured 
eyes made the face seem alive. His thoughts 
went to an unforgotten afternoon five years 
ago, and, staring at the portrait, he felt the 
thrill of that electric personality which had 
swayed millions, which had held a boy spell- 
bound. Words came to him, not much under- 
stood when heard, standing out now to the 
Ider boy conspicuous of meaning, “It is little 
matter whether one man fails or succeeds, but 
the cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of 
humanity.”” The boy had found these words 
again in print and had written them under the 
framed portrait. They faced him now. The 
head seemed to push forward toward him, 
saying the words. ‘The cause of humanity” 
—it was this ;war—this crusade. 


you're eager 








“I TRIED to get in, Colonel,” Jimmie spoke 

aloud, lifting his gaze to the picture. He 
was sitting before his writing table, and the | 
picture looked back, expectant. “They turned 
me down for bad eyes,” the boy explained. The 
face regarded him. “Oh, don’t—don’t be hard.| 
You were afraid of things once,” the boy flung 
up at him. “You said so in the autobi- 
ography.” 

Silently the answer came, formed in the 
boy’s own mind, scintillating from that grim 
lace: “I conquered my fear,” spoke the picture. 

“But, oh—I can’t.” He flung his arms out, 
and his head dropped down in them on the 
table. “I’ve done what I could—all that’s 
necessary,” he muttered, not lifting his head, 
not meeting that waiting gaze. “I tried to 
get In—to fight. And they wouldn’t take me. 
And I will work—I’ll go into the Q. M. C. 
That's necessary, too.” 

He raised his head and stared anxiously at 
the soul-searching eyes, if by good luck they 
might grant a blessing, They waited yet, the 
eyes of Roosevelt, and the boy suddenly read 
again the words written below, “The cause 
shall not fail, for it is the cause of humanity,” 
tread the boy. And with that a door opened 
Into a consciousness that he had not before 
known. _ “The cause,”—why, that was the 
whole trick. What matter if he was afraid or 
not, if he loathed war or not? In his hands lay 
a millionth, a four-millionth, of power to make | 
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Finest quality yarns 


at a great saving 


HOUSANDS of women all over the country are buying 

their knitting yarns direct from Peace Dale Mills. They 
are getting the finest quality yarns at an actual saving of 
15 to 25%—as much as $2.35 on a single sweater. A wonder- 
ful variety of weights and colors—a selection such as you 
would find only in the largest cities. 


Make beautiful garments 
Women who have knitted regularly for years say that Peace 
Dale Yarns are a pleasure to knit with and make soft, lovely 
garments that all their friends admire. Smooth, even yarns, 
free from knots. Do not rough up as you knit because made 
only from the strong, long fibres of the wool. 


What women write us 
about Peace Dale Yarns 


“T have been knitting and 
using yarns in various ways 
for several years and I have 
never seen any yarn so free 
from irregularities and knots 
as yours.”—Mrs. M. C. 
Bradbury, Brockton, Mass. 


“I find that it knits up 
wonderfully even and_ in 
addition costs about one-half 
the price of the same grade cf 
yarns here.”—Miss Norma 
Rose, Oneonta, N. Y. 


“I am more than pleased 
with your yarn. It sure is a 
‘knitter’s blessing,’ so smooth 
and even.”—Mrs. Harry 
Buxton, East Poultney, Vt. 

“They are quite the nicest 
yarns I have ever seen and I 
am much impressed with the 
reasonable prices.” —Mrs. 
J. Alber, Jr., Turners 
Falls, Mass. 


Peace Dale Yarns are made by an old New England firm— 
founded 1801. You can be sure you are buying the best 
quality knitting yarns. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Peace Daie Knitting Book : 
Send for your copy to- 


The right weight for every 
kind of knitting 


32 desig: 





Skeins day. Price 25e. Peace Dale Mills, 
4-ply Germantown a Ee tad “2 0 2, Dept. 352, 25 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 
3-ply Germantown. ... . 2 02. 


FREE SAMPLES 


4-ply Fibre Silk and Worsted 2 oz. 
Fibre Silk and Worsted Floss 2 oz. 


Shetland Floss. . . . .. . 202 Send today for free Peace Dale Sample 
Heavy Sweater Yarn... . 402. Card—4 weights—36 beautiful colors— 
pS Ne ear I oz, o samples in all. Address Peace Dale 
Knitting Worsted . . . . . 202. Mills, Dept. 352, 25 Madison Ave., N.Y 












PeaceDale /(@aes 
Knitting Yarns 


of Peace Dale Yarns. 


Our ad is small, Our discount | for publica- 
big. Write for illustration and tion. Cash 
discount list. We buy from trap- paid for those 
pers, manufacture and sell available. 

















































direct to you. The fursare of the i , 
best. The saving is worth while. | Send one short poem today for free examination. 


HERMAN REEL CO., 604 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 11. | IDYL PUB. CO., 189 N. Clark Street, Suite 222, CHICAGO 











T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
erippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from 
nagging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good 
figure! Be happy! L£njoy life! Bea source of inspiration to your 

friends. In other words—live. 

You Can Weigh exactly 

what you Should 
— 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for what 
I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are 
you too thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 





Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 


Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Lame Back 


ie ee 


1819 Broadway, New York 


Irritability 
Constipation 


Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 


Thousands of women have 
done so—why not you? 
Sit down and write me now, 
Don't wait.: You may forget it. 
I willsend you FREE my illus- 
trated booklet, showing how 
to stand and walk correctly 
and giving many health hints, Dept. 22, 
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Back from the Last Outpost of 
Romance has come The Greatest 


Adventure Novel of our Time 


By James Oliver Curwood 


Author of ‘‘The Valley of Silent 
Men,’’ and ‘‘The River’s End’’ 


HIS is the third and Jast of 

Curwood’s tense novels of 
the «“Three-River Country.” His 
first two sold over 250,000 copies, 
That would have been flattery to 
most writers—to Curwood, who 
lives the vivid north woods life of 
which he writes, it was a fighting 
challenge. 


Read, and you’]I spend breathless 
hours with, the wonderfu! new 
book Curwood has produced — 


Call for it today. 


It’s the dynamic tale of David 
Carrigan, who pursues a deadly 
mission into the seething furnace 
of the flaming forest—Of Marie- 
Anne a girl you’ Il love despite the 
mysteries she refuses to explain — 
Of St. Pierre, a modern Viking of 
the Northland, It’s a book you’// 
want to read even if you haven’t 
read a novel for months or years. 


Wherever books are sold—$2.00 


(smopolitan Book (rporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 





Maids Nurses 





= 


feading department stores 
everywhere carry S. E. Boo 
uniforms (Maids and Nurses). 
In New York at; \4 
B. Altman & Co, Lord & Taylor fF /\\ YY 
> Abram & Straus, James Mc( reery | \ 
2__ B.oomingdale Bros, Suks & Co.| 
a: bel ; Stern Bros-\/ 
Fred’k Loeser, John Wanamaker ) 
S. E. Badanes Co. 


68-76 West 23rd Street f i | 
New York City \ 







































The girl who likes todraw 















Course in Commercial Des 
at home in your spare time 
commercial artist. Hundreds of Federal-tr. 
girls are making good money. 


Learn to Draw at Home 
The Federal Course contains exclusizv 
lessons by leading illustrators 

You advar step by step, ar 
ual pers l criticisms on y 
today for ‘YOUR FUTURE 
about this fascinating Course 
turn ywour 
~~ Se nd 6c in stamps, giving 

~ our age 


Federal School of 
igning, 
ols 
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is indeed fortunate. Without 
previous training, you can quickly | 
learn by the F lh dy 















Furni 
D Oo J i os Gieure 


Daint y, miniature reproductions or old New England 
Colonial Furniture. Just the thing for the little girl's 
doll house, or the big girl's dressing table. 
SPECIAL DIRECT PRICES 
Combination Offer B 

Hand made, hand decorated wing back chair_with box seat: 
hand made, hand decorated treasure chest; old fashioned New 
England Braided Rug; pair of Candle Sticks, and old fashioned 
Colonial Cradle—a complete outfit for a room $5.00. Post paid, 
Chair or Cradle, separately + $2.00 each 
Treasure Chest, separately ... 1.50 each 
Rug or Candle Sticks, separately . -60 each 

Miniature catalog free on request 
A Dealers Wanted 
\| ROGER WiLLIAMS TOYS 
| 26 Custom House Street 
Providence, R. I. 




















PYSTTANS 


Face Powper 


The beauty of the pearl is but skin-deep 
warm-glowing and incomparably smooth 
So may your complexion be when safe- 
guarded by Lablache. 

Famous for fifty years 

—a natural, clinging 

face powder, deli- 

cately perfumed. 


Refuse Substitutes 


They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, T5c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box, 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.61 
125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 


















His Soul Goes March. 
ing On 


the cause triumph. By what right should he 
withhold it, a son of America with a fraction 
of America’s honor in his keeping? What hs 
did counted, not how he felt—that was the 
whole question. Jimmie sprang to his feet 
and saluted—awkwardly, for he was no soldier 
yet—the lion head. Shouting a laugh, like the 
boy he was, he set his lithe figure squarely 
as he had when he stood before his father, just 
home from fishing on that memorable day: 
he pushed again the wires of his spectacles over 
his ears, and his lower lip drew far back to 
show young, white teeth. “‘Love Americ 
and work for her, Jimmie. Fight for her if 
need comes.’”’ 

Jimmie lifted his big right fist with a re. 
membered gesture and sent it whacking into 
the other palm. “I will, Colonel. God and 
you helping me, I will. You’ve got me around 
the worst corner of my life, T. R., our own big 
T. R.” He spoke slowly, and his look gleamed 
mistily at the photograph. “Eyes or no eyes, 
I'll get into the fighting. Ill do my bit, 
Colonel. I’m promising you. You'll never 
know, but you’ll maybe be proud of American 
boys; I'll be in on that.” The stirred face 
softened suddenly into wistfulness. “If I’m 
scared stiff under my skin, that won’t count, 
will it. Colonel? Not if I put it across? 
You’d forgive that to a chap who’s doing his 
darndest, wouldn’t you, sir?” 

The answer of the pictured eyes appeared to 
be satisfactory, for Jimmie turned away smiling, 


“TPHAT settles it,’ said his father when the 
verdict of the recruiting station was re- 
ported. 

Jimmie laughed. “Well, no,” he said. 
“T thought so myself at first, but I got talking 
to the Colonel, up in my room, and he stumped 
me to get in anyhow. So I’m going to.” 

His father demurred. “You've offered 
yourself, you’re disqualified, why not let it go 
at that? You’re quite justified in taking a 
safer service now. And it isn’t as if men were 
lacking. There are millions ready to go.” 

“Of whom I’m one,” stated Jimmie. 

His mother’s eyes, grave, loving, lifted. 
“You're right, you and the Colonel,” she con- 
sidered. “Tom, we won’t hold him. It’s 
more than his life; it’s his character. And the 
Colonel’s hand is in it. Likely all over America 
there are boys rushing to enlist, like Jimmie, 
with the thought of the Colonel in their minds. 
Roosevelt is like a flag before the eyes of our 
young men—he’s like a trumpet calling.” 

“Like an army with banners,” spoke Jimmie 
reminiscently, and smiled at his mother. 

Jimmie’s father nodded. “ He’s our fighting 
man. He’s never missed a chance to sow 
Americanism. and the seed is springing up 
khaki-colored. The American, past or present,’ 
finished Jimmie’s father devoutly. And 
added, “If you and the Colonel have settled 
it, boy, go to it ” 

The lad schemed and struggled and pulled 
wires to get into a fighting unit, hindered by 
defective vision, until at the last draft gave 
him his chance. At the right moment an 
order came in from Washington authorizing 
a limited acceptance of men using glasses. 
Then it was a boy running down the familiat 
street toward the station, looking back at his 
mother, who smiled and waved, and felt blood 
dropping slowly out of her veins, and an aching 
emptiness unbearable—and smiled and waved. 
Then it was camp life with plenty of excite 
ment and comrades of sorts, who mostly 
amused him, for the lad was a good mixer, 
from the descendant of English earls, whose 
decorative real name was transformed into 
“Strawberry Trousers,” to Weeney, the Pole, 
Weeney, a soldier by heredity of seven hundred 
years. The proper name of him was beyon 
Anglo-Saxon tongues, and as he stretche 
inches over six feet, Teeney Weeney seemed 
fitting to call him. His hair was a blue black 
plume, his chin pretty as a girl’s, his mout 
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red, and a fierce spirit looked out of his eagle 
eyes. There was also Sergeant Egan, a regular. 
His face was saddle-tanned by desert sun, his 
eye pockets full of fine lines from focusing 
long on distances, a strong six-footer, whose 
black hair curled in a whirl at the base of his 
skull. A smart soldier was Egan, and looking 
over Jimmie, he found him good and proceeded 
to be a mother to him. 

Hundreds of others there were, and the boy 
found to his relief that his rushing day held | 
no time for reflecting on the horrors of war, and | 
whether one was a hero or a coward. To be 
up on the dot, to get through drills and hikes 
and unheard-of duties by the dozen, to eat and 
sleep and get up again at break of day and go 
through the routine, and gradually, as swiftly 
as possible, to come to be a soldier—these filled 
all the minutes of any day. Twice the defec- 
tive eyes nearly landed him at a desk, but a 
friendly young captain with an army political 
pull saved him, and on cards which were given 
the new soldiers to sign in the camp, he regis- 
tered himself as wishing to go into the infantry. 
That, it appeared to the boy who knew how 
fear felt, was the best form of keeping a word 
given to a photograph on a wall. A tremor 
shook something vital inside as Jimmie filled 
out that fateful card, but he wrote along, | 
unhesitating. With that he seemed to feel 
strong fingers push back his hair with gentle 
roughness, and.a voice that said words, 

“Love America, Jimmie—fight for her if 
need comes.” 

“[’m promising you, Colonel,’ whispered 
Jimmie, and put his name on the card. 








HE camp days fled, and now the Forty 
second Division was in such shape that its 
General was a proud man, and a day was set 
when they were to march up Fifth Avenue in 
all their fresh efficiency, through crowds 
gathered to see them by thousands and tens of 
thousands. The great of the land were to be 
there to review them, and Jimmie started as 
he heard one name: Colonel Roosevelt would 
be on the reviewing stand. No young lover 
ever looked forward to a glimpse of his sweet 
heait as did Jimmie, a corporal now, to the 
second of time when he might turn his eyes 
and see, after five years, that unforgotten face. | 
He was feverish with the thought; he could not | 
bear to wait until the day came, and he could 
not bear to have it come, because then in- 
stantly it would be over, and the crown of the 
day, the moment of moments, would be no 
longer than the flash of an eye—might be missed | 
altogether, if his glance fell wrong. There 
would be a crowd of notables in the receiving 
stand; might he not, in the second of passing, 
swept on in that unrelenting march, miss the 
one figure? He shivered. And then knew 
that he could not miss him; no one ever missed 
seeing Roosevelt. “Where The McGregor 
sits is the head of the table,” Jimmie quoted 
to himself, and took comfort. 
The day came. Fifth Avenue, the “‘Avenue 
of the Allies,” was gay with sunshine and 
bunting and solemn with the atmosphere which 
Fifth Avenue, more than all streets of America, 
can send throbbing through the veins of those 
who are a part of her on her joyful feast-days. 
Today was both. The lads, America’s children, 
had answered her call with a will; that was 
joy. To what were they going, and how many 
of these splendid boys would tread again her 
pavement? The long, stately road pulsed with 
these two thoughts. Up the wide way they 
Swept, company after company, regiment after 
regiment; officers grave-eyed, proud, holding 
in their nervous mounts; long lines of such 
manhood as no other land may show, treading 
their first long mile to France, sweeping for 
ward steadily, holding the wide street from 
curd to curb. And far up the Avenue, if one 
had vision, might well have been seen a mighty 
figure rising, of gallant young America, the | 
mother of us all, towering beyond the high 
Tools, arms outstretched toward these, ber 
heart’s blood, given for the cause. 
Among the thousands marched 
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absolutely stain-proof. 


than you are today. 
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Tey are more than SI 


Your Hall’s Teapot will be your faver- 
ite “Show Piece’’ because it is so much 
The graceful lines and 
beautiful decorations would be but ‘‘tran- 
sitory splendors” were they not placed 
upon ware that is made to last. 
worth in service can be best appreciated 


Hall’s Teapots are made of the genuine 
Hall’s Secret Process Fireproof China. 


They will not crack or craze with the find it. Onsale in most 
heat. Hot water poured into the cold et a ie eee 


pot does not harm it. They are unusu- dealer. write for tnforma- 
e . on and the folder ** bet- 
ally strong, do not easily chip, and are ter Tea in @ Hall Po 


You will be prouder of your Hall’s 
Decorated Teapot five years from now 


There is no gift for the woman friend 
like a Hall’s Decorated Teapot. 
girl graduate, the bride, the housewife, 
for birthday, Christmas or anniversary, 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
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‘Hall's China” identifies 
the genuine wherever you 
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Gifts for every member of the family 
and for every gift occasion, 
our catalog 
pleasure, 
things in stores and gift shops of your town, 
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Bringing 8 yards 
of finely-woven, 
~ washable silk lin- 

gerie tape with 
: bodkin, all 
mm ready for run- 
ning. Your 
we. Choice of pink 
or blue in 
delicate 
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Select from 
your Christmas shopping a 


and make 
today. Look for the Pohlson 


Send for it 


in the shining ranks, and one thought obsessed | POHLSON Gift Shop Pawtucket, R. I. 


In using advertisements see page 4 


GIFTS that bring Nature’s magic touch into 

the home! The original autographed hand- 
colored prints—all actual photographs—in life- 
like colors. 5x7 prints (illustrated) on 11x14 
mounting, $1.50 each. Other subjects at wide 
range in prices. Dealers nearly everywhere. 
If no dealer is convenient to you, prints will 
be sent by mail, postpaid. 


Send for free catalog. 


DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 
53 Whitmarsh St. Providence, R. I. 
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“SOFT AS OLD LINEN”” 
— 


AN ABSORBENT SOFT 7 


WHITE TOILET PAPER / 
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An Intimate Personal Service That 
Only a Woman Can Value 


O CALL ScotTissue a paper is to under-describe. 
ScotTissue is the tree-child of Nature transformed— 

by highly specialized, exclusive processes—into a moisture- 
ungry, skin soothing toilet necessity which for lack of 


a better name is called paper. 


Soft as the oldest of linen 


—kind to the sensitive skin—and as clean as the idea of 
cleanliness, it instantly absorbs four times its weight in 
water leaving not even a suggestion of moisture. 

ScotTissue comes to you in a sealed, dust-protected roll of one 
thousand soft, white, hygienic sheets, the using of which immediately 
explains, to the woman of inherent daintiness, its slightly higher cost. 

© ScotTissue is the answer of scientific research to womanhood’s 
8.P-CO. need of a soft, thirsty, hygienic paper. Sample Sent Free. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa.—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


© CAYO © CANEEYO © CABO © CAMEO © CANO © C AEEO® 




















The Baby Bathinette 


is an invaluable aid to mothers. By means of this 
ivory-finished combination of Bath Tub, Dressing 
Table, Baby Basket and Screen, Baby is bathed 
safe from drafts; dressed afterwards on adjustable 
dressing table while you sit or stand. Handy 
cretonne pockets to hold everything needed. Priced 
reasonably at Infants’ o1 Furniture Departments 
of stores. Write for Booklet showing 3 styles. 


* KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS Inc. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.: 
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Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy- 
Hair Like “Nature’sOwn’’ 


Try, the new way—the Silmerine way—and 
you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


» @ 

Liquid Silmerine 

is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Isneither 
sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also 
as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At your Druggist’s. 








His Soul Goes March-. 
ing On 


him—would he surely, surely see the Colonel? 
Soldiers with their eyes front are ajter all 
human men, and see much. Sunshine on 
church steeples far up the Avenue; endless 
stir and shifting of color on endless masses of 
people, windows, roofs, galleries, overflowing 
with figures; flutter of hats and of handker. 
chiefs; the upward lift of the mighty crowd as 
the flag passed—Jimmie saw these. He 
heard the indescribable sound of a crowd; he 
heard the silences; he heard the roar of voices, 
cheering, cheering the soldiers, America’s own, 
Then he knew that the reviewing stand at 82d 
Street was near, and his pulse quickened, 
One moment’s square look he meant to have, 
but only that was possible. 

The order came for “eyes right,” and Jimmie 
deliberately turned his eyes, his head upward, 
and trapped a memory which was to go with 
him through cold and hunger and battle fire, 
Roosevelt stood in a distinguished group at 
the right of the boyish, slender Mayor of New 
York, destined to give his own life later in 
service. All about were men whose faces were 
the A B C of the American people. Admirals 
and Generals in uniform saluted as the colors 
passed, and the Colonel swept off his hat witha 
gesture which the boy suddenly remembered, 
and held it crushed against his breast, as his 
face, tense with a mighty emotion, looked out 
upon the marching men. It was the face of a 
father who sends his sons into peril, a face 
filled and torn with a father’s tenderness 
and pride and love. Jimmie’s hero-worship- 
ing eyes drank in that strong, beautiful 
look; his pulse missed a beat with the thrill 
of it. 

“He loves us; he cares,” Jimmie spoke 
wordlessly. 

The swing of marching feet, the light, won- 
derful, unique swing of the American soldier, 
carried him past in its unbroken rhythm, but 
from that moment a loving, undaunted soul 
went marching up the Avenue, side by side 
with the beat of those light feet. Many a 
time in France, among the unspoken things 
which lay back in the consciousness of those 
thousands of boys, the beautiful Avenue, gay 
with sunshine, gorgeous with banners, scintil- 
lating with humanity, floated about them, 
and in the foreground stood out the face typi- 
cal more than any other of America, and the 
face biought them comfort. 


GAN and Weeney and the rest stopped 

saying, ‘This ain’t no man’s war,” after 
awhile. It was clear that it was a war for 
strong men, and lucky ones at that. “Let’s 
go,” was one of their pet slogans; they dropped 
it later. They were going fast enough. They 
were a dumb lot, like many of the rougher sort 
of the army; they spoke in catchwords, in 
slang phrases, expressive enough mostly, or 
they spoke facts; beyond this, talking was an 
unknown art. Jimmie, who knew language, 
was a relaxation for them. 

“Talk to us, Blair,” they would say on a 
march it might be, or when they fell out to 
rest, or camped of an evening in some crowded 
barn, or in a chilly wood, or later, in the worse 
chill of old trenches. . 

And Jimmie would tell stories out of his- 
tory, out of science, out of romance, to eager 
ears. It was a new and entrancing world, the 
world of literature in fact, opening to the 
Kentucky mountaineers, to the miners from 
Colorado, to the boys from New York’s slums, 
the rainbow lot who were Jimmie’s “ buddies. 

On a night before an advance they were 
lying sprawled over straw, pretty comfortable 
as living went just then, in a big building which 
had been a factory. So comfortable were they 
that they grew reminiscent. Somebody spoke 
of the march up the Avenue, that summer day 
back in another world. , 

“TI seen Teddy,” stated a boy off a ranch in 
Nevada. “I seen him plain.” 

Jimmie’s pulse jumped with a memory. 




















“Vou get out,” adjured Strickland, the read- 
jest fighter of the unit, aggiessively. “I seen 






him, too. Us all seen him. He’s all right, is 

Teddy.” Strickland felt so fit that he rather 
2 hoped some one would disagree that he might 
i have the pleasure of punching his face in. But 
7 no one did, so he wandered on, trusting to find 
ss trouble. “ Seein’ ain’t much. Hearin’ him talk’s 
of the thing. Nobody here ain’t heard him.’ 
g “T have,” asserted Jimmie. _ 
r. “You lie,” Egan flung at him pleasantly, | 
as speaking quickly, before Strickland got it out. | 
ie If Strickland said “You lie,” Jimmie would | 
he have to fight him; from Egan the words were 
a brotherly love. Jimmie had been in hospital 
2 from a fight with Strick once and had later 
d got even; Egan did not wish the ball reopened. 


d Strick, surprisingly, decided not to be truc- 





e, ulent. “Huh! How’d you hear him? In a 

hall?” he asked with almost civil interest. 
ie Jimmie shook his head. ‘It’s a story,’ he 
d, said. : | 
h At that there were calls in deep, rough young | 
e, voices from all about. “Tell it!” ‘Tell us the 
it story, Blair!” “Talk to us, Reddy Blair!” 
Ww came the voices. 
in 
re So Jimmie, with a heartache sometimes for 
ls home and people and days gone, told this 
rs crowd of rough men in uniform, sprawled 
a about the straw over the floor of the big bare 
i. building, by no light at all but pale moonlight, 
is for they were near the front, and German air- 
it raids were imminent, about the June afternoon 
a 2 and the bass in Hurrah Pool, and his father’s 
e ip rod, and the stranger who came over the bridge | 
3S a and called out “Good day there!” And the 
- { men, as Jimmie went on, living over that hour, 
11 lifted on their elbows, sat up here and there, and 
ll listened closely, putting in at times a rough 

grunt of approval, or a satisfied, “‘That’s him 
e all over—that’s Teddy!” 

As he finished, there was silence, and Jimmie 

I- knew, astonished, that the strong emotion 
r, which held him had caught the men as well. 
It A blond boy, perhaps the most profane and 
il reckless of the outfit, leaned toward him. 
le “Speak it over, Reddy—what he said to you 
a at the end.” 
3S And Jimmie, realizing by how slender a 
€ thread this tense atmosphere was separated 
y from ribaldry, repeated: ‘‘Love America and 
|- ; work forher. Fight for her if the need comes. ”’ 
1, His breath caught suddenly, for to his 
I- amazement all over the place overseas caps 
ie were being drawn quietly from the soldiers’ 


heads. Weeney, the Pole, was sitting bolt 

upright, facing Jimmie. Through the bare, 
d broke» windows of the building broad moon- 
rc light streamed and touched his blue-black, 
r gliste sing head. His eagle eyes glowed darkly. 
's “He’s our’n,” growled Weeney, the man born 
d and bred under Russia, the foreigner who could 
y not speak clear English. ‘Teddy’s our’n.”’ 
t And the blond boy shot out a shocking 

oath against the powers which would not let 





yr the Colonel lead Americans to battle. “We'd 
n ‘a’ done some swell fightin’ if we’d knowed he 
2, a was the skipper!” 
And Egan set forth, “We'll scrap Fritzic 
a some anyhow, maybe, before we get bumped 
0 off. And knowin’ what T. R. said won't 
d slow us up none.” 
€ There was a second’s pause, for Egan was 
held in respect in this outfit, before the blond 
" boy, with more foul words out of his lifelong 
oT and only vocabulary, announced that it was | 
e time to sleep. A huge Kentuckian with a 
e sweet bass like the hum of bees, and a slurred, 
1 sweet accent, broke softly into the “S’wanee 
S, River,” and voice after voice took up the song. 
“ Jimmie, suddenly finding no sound coming 
e from his throat in the middle of a line, rolled 
le over on the straw, and nobody saw hot tears 
h that pushed from under his shut lashes. And 
y the voices of the men who were going to the 
e Iront tomorrow, American lads three thousand 
y miles from America, filled the rough place with 
: rich, subdued music, as they sang on, a song 
in about 


“How my heart grows weary 
Far from de ole folks at home.” 
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Gvery Bath a Shower~with Safety! 


Hot water with no danger of scalding!— 
This is the essential of the perfect shower. 
This unique Mott shower combination with 
Leonard Junior Thermostatic Mixing Valve 
is a simple inexpensive device that may be 
applied to any bathtub. 

Think what the great feature of absolute 
safety means to the children as well as to 
the grown-ups. 


A shower may be taken without loss of time 
and its delightful and invigorating effect may 
be enjoyed to the full with the confidence that 
there will be no fluctuation in temperature. 
Send for the Mott Bathroom Book illustrat- 
ing a variety of beautiful bathrooms in color 
and let us tell you more about the shower 
for every bath. 


Address Department * B.”’ 


Tue J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


Branch Offices and Showrooms 









*Boston Fargo. N. D. *Des M 
*Chicago Sioux Fa Ss *Detroit 
*Lincoln, Neb. *Minneapo 

*lTacksonville, Fla. Duluth, Mi 


*St. Paul, Minn. *Cincinnati, O 


*New Orleans 
MOTT COMPANY, Ltd. 
*Montreal, *Toronto, Winnipeg, Canada 
MOTT CO. of PENNA. 
*Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Showro 
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Can You Look 


at this picture without feeling 
it is just what you want for 
your child? 


The Wilson 


Cord-Slide Garter aids every 
graceful action. Think how 
comfortable, tidy, and how 
erect your child could grow, 
too. Why delay when price 
is so little? 

For Boys and Girls, 1 to 16 
yrs. Shoulder style as pic- 
tured, slips on over head, white 
or black, s0c. Give age. 
Women's Shoulder Style, extra 
easy for home, athletics or ma- 
ternity wear, 85c, Bust sizes. 
AtDealer’s, or we mail postpaid 
at price given. Money back if 
not the best you ever had. 


A. M. Wilson Co. 


2nd Street, Cherokee, lowa 
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Bright White — 
Durable— Inex- 
pensive. Sample 
hemstitched towel 
sent to you for25c. 


Dept. K 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass 
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Franklin Simon s Co. 


Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


WS 2/gGf/) | )|) For LITTLE CHILDREN 


2 to 4 Years 


“HE first sturdy shoes— 
“taking little feet on far 
journeys of discovery that are 
never lonesome because two 
are company, and never weary 
because today’s leading or- 
thoepedic specialist designed 
the specialist shoes for just 
such journeys. 








Sizes 5 to 8 


Widths B to E ; 
CA Protective, 


White Buckskin, Tan 
, t 
or Black Kidskin ener a 
Corrective 


Children's Shoe Shop— Shoe 











Quilted Mattress Protectors are made of specially prepared cotton and 
heavy white muslin; both sides quilted with dainty snow white-wadding of 
\ the better grade between; easily washed and dry out light and fluffy as new. 
| Made in all sizes to fit any bed. Because of their many features they are 
especially suited to use on Baby’s Crib. 

Look for our Trade Mark on each Protector you purchase. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 15 Laight St., N. Y. City 


LACO: 


Pure Olive Oil Castile Soap 
For Difficult Complexions 
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RUBBER GOODS 
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} S your skin tender, sensitive? Do 

4 face and hands get red, rough, 

4; chapped? Do you dread fall and win- 

4] ter weather? And fear ordinary soaps? 

} Then use LACO Pure Castile Soap. 

} A safe, mild cleanser for the most re- 
fined skin. Specially desirable where 
bland, neutral soap is vital. Guaranteed 
strictly PURE. Approved by Good 

{ Housekeeping x Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health, and Modern Priscilla 

| Proving Plant. Gold Medal winner. 
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Ask for 
. Best Hot Water Bottle made. 


‘DAVOL 


At drugeist’s. If un 
supplied, send us hi 

mame and s50c, for box 
of 3fullsize forl-wrap ped 
cakes on box of 2 big 
bath cakes prepaid. 
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LOCKWOOD, BRACKETT CO. 


Direct Importers 
222 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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His Soul Goes March- 
ing On 


They had been called before daylight and 


| had had a cup of coffee. Now they were march- 


ing along the road, in a warm, early dawn, on 
the way to the front. The uneasy dread that 
slept always in the bottom of Jimmie’s mind 
stirred this morning, and woke, and laid a cold 
grip on him. Was he going to be afraid? 
Would he run, in spite of all he could do, as 
men had run whom he had heard of, when shells 
fell about them? Rifle fire, yes; that was clean 


| killing. Bayonets—Jimmie laughed. There 
| was a young lieutenant who had trained Jim- 


mie and the rest until they were bayonet spe- 
cialists. 
“We eat bayonets, we uns,” Strickland 


| stated. “We uns won’t get to be killed by no 


bayonet.” 


Pr ACOCK, the lieutenant, was proud of the 

men he had made, for every mother’s son of 
them could face a bayonet without flinching. 
He trained them in many rough, efficient ways, 
and facing the bayonet he taught them by 
standing them in thin lines and plunging 
headlong at them with fixed steel. One knew 
he wouldn’t hurt one unless by accident, but 
he was beefy and fighting-faced, and the dirt 
flew from his heels as he raced at them. It 
didn’t pay to dodge, for that meant to get 
into the line of that shining death. So Jimmie 
laughed as he thought of German bayonets. 
No machine-made soldiers could face Peacock 


| and his Americans. 


“You'll scare the life out of anything you 
charge,” their “Looey” had told them, 
vaingloriously, and they believed him, vain- 
glorious, too. 

Would his first action come like that, 
Jimmie wondered. He prayed it might. He 
believed he could race at the enemy with that 
accustomed bright thing plunging ahead. He 
might go back and give a good account to the 
photograph on the wall at home, maybe, of 
such a fight, the Colonel’s own sort of fight, 
too. But something turned numb inside, a 
manner of seasickness crawled over him, as he 
thought of the serene, singing peril of shells, of 
his helplessness under them. That was the 
worst—no fighting back, no man’s chance. 
The horror of shells obsessed him. Meantime 
they marched, and the gray morning grew 


| brighter. And they marched. 


“Dog-goned if we won’t stall in a minute,” 
growled Higgins, the blond boy at his side. 
“We're hittin’ on three.” 

Jimmie was conscious of comfort that 
another man was nervous. There was a long 
whine somewhere, and he threw up his head. 

“A shell, my son,” explained Egan. 

Jimmie tried to see the path of the whine, 
and somebody laughed back of him. “ You'll 
hear ’em again,” a voice spoke. 

“Will I run?” Jimmie considered. “I 
didn’t run this time; that’s something.” 

Shells began to fall closer, and one heard the 
explosion after the whine. Jimmie turned 
and looked at a cloud of earth and smoke and 
rocks perhaps five hundred yards off. Higgins 
had his fair head back and stared up. An 
aeroplane was sailing over them. 

“Tt’s a Boche,” some one said. ‘“ He’s giving 
his battery our range.” 

With that they fell to marching at quick- 
step. 

“T haven’t run yet.” Jimmie formed the 
words with gray lips. 

And then they were in a communication 
trench. 

The boy never remembered by just what 
steps the event arrived, for the rest of that 
morning stayed in his mind as a manner of 
thunderous blur, undefined, full of rolling 
noises, cut across by sharp sentences in tense 
voices, orders given and obeyed. But a 
moment came when volunteers were called for. 
A French detachment in attacking had over- 
run its objective and was cut off somewhere in 
front in great danger of being shelled by 
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American guns. Men were needed to penetrate 
the heavy barrage between, and to get word 
back of the whereabouts of the French. 


Jimmie, half of him wondering if the other | 


half were mad, volunteered. And the mad 
half carried him forward, quietly enough 
outside though sweat rolled off him, stunned 
and vague inside, moving shoulder to shoulder 
with Egan, up to the place of terror. He was 
petrified with fear, but there seemed no other 
way. He had given a promise to do his best! 
This was his best. Was there any way to 
break a promise? To a photograph? To a 
mighty, unfrightened personality? 

The men came towards a rolling wall of 
smoke, slashed constantly with flashes of 
lightning which seemed to tear the wall to 
pieces before it constantly closed solidly in 
smoke again. The noises were terrific beyond 
what any human who had not heard them could 
dream. A steady background of thunder was 
the sum total of all the guns not close by. 
Three kinds of punctuation there were to this 
mighty sound—first, the tearing break of the 
smaller shells near, then the periodical deep 
concussion of exploding heavies, then the 
staccato, rattling bursts of machine-guns 
some distance off. All this made a competent 
hell. Jimmie stood a moment regarding this 
hell. It was awaiting him. Could he pick a 
path? There was none; the last tempest of 
shells wiped out the quiet spots of the tempest 


before. The only way was directly into it. 
Suddenly something happened to his 


stomach. His anatomy was dropping, sinking, 
It had come—the limit. He was going to run. 
With a harsh, loud sound which tore him, the 
last drop of courage in him put up its last 
struggle. He did not turn; he dropped flat on 
his face. He was aware of Egan kneeling 
beside him, saw the whirl of black hair in the 
back of E-gan’s strong neck. 

Jimmie cried out. “I’m going to run, Egan, 
I’m afraid.” 

The man’s face turned to him with a look 
that Jimmie never forgot. Egan wasn’t 
thinking about Egan at all; as plain as print 
Jimmie read in his eyes an illumination of 
unselfishness, that what he was thinking was 
how he might quickly save his friend from dis- 
grace worse than death. What master-word 
might give Jimmie courage out of utter blue 
funk to do his duty? 

With Egan’s own grim smile the word came. 
“F’r the Colonel’s sake, son—’tis fr Teddy. 
On wid ye!” 

Just there the overwrought brain gave way, 
and Jimmie forgot what came after. 


HE next thing he knew, he was lying in 
white sheets, and a very cheerful voice 
was saying, ‘Take this, Buddy, for sister.” , 
The boy came wonderingly back to a knowl- 
edge of things. His first sensation was the 
luxuriousness of a bed, 
gentle, capable hands, the homelike tones, of 
an American woman. Orderlies in uniform | 
stepped softly, white-capped nurses; the hush 
and order of the long, quict room wrapped his 
spirit like a robe of healing. Then sharply, 
as if a blade of flame had stabbed into him, he 
remembered. The reluctant, terrified crossing 
toward the zone of the barrage he remembered, 
and the supreme moment of fear when his 
will had turned to water, and his body was a 
hideous sickness, and he had seen Egan’s 
face and cried out to it: “I’m going to run. 
I’m afraid’’—these things he remembered, 
and then Egan’s puzzled, anxious look, his | 
words like a command: “’Tis for Teddy, son. 
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cleanness; then the} __ 





On wid ye!” That was all. 
Jimmie, lying in his hospital bed, very high 
yet in temperature, very low in pulse, the 
shocked life in him weak and tortured, saw 
only one conclusion to his memories. Egan’s 
appeal to his hero-worship of Roosevelt had 
failed. Either he had run away and somehow 
got wounded, or else he had fainted from fear. 
ie h ad broken the promise which had been 
his oriflamme these long months. One way or | 
the other he was a deserter and had earned a | 
firing squad with his back against a wall. | 
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HEN you have ‘‘61’’ 

Floor Varnish on your 

floors or furniture, itmeans 
that you have a surface that is not 
only waterproof, but also marproof 
and heelproof. 

“61”? Floor Varnish is so bal- 
anced that it possesses the maxi- 
mum cmbined degree of wear- 
resistance and water-resistance. 

The play of children and the 
usual household accidents 
have no effect on the mar- 
proof and waterproof sur- _~ 
face of ““61.”’ “he ys 
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Do You Need More Money? 


To Bele your husband—to help your wanaiitinen 
—to help yourself? We can show you an easy 
way that is dignified, honorable and profitable. 


The happy, contented women shown above are 
all free from worry and with money coming in. Each 
of them has founded, with our help, a growing and 
prosperous business and every year sees each of 
them making more money, And these cases are by 
no means exceptional, for 


In More Than 24,000 Cases We Have Helped 


ambitious, deserving women, You can do the same 
as they have done, Sell World’s Star Hosiery and 
Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town, No 
previous experience is necessary—we show you how 
to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable 
way. We sell direct from the mill to the home through our 
local representatives, and our lines of hosiery and underwear 
for men, women and children are famous the world over. 
Write today for our free catalog 
It tells the whole storys 





































We have been in business here for more than 26 yeats 
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Wear Resistant on Floors 


“EL FLOOR VARNISH 
What it Means to You | 
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PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


"GI" Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes: Miscellaneous Varnishes-Enamels- Stains Fillers-ete yy) 














































Water Resistant on 
Furniture and Floors 






The beautiful wood-stain colors 
stain and varnish in one operation, 
without streaks, laps or brush 

marks, making ‘‘61’? Floor Var- 
nish an ideal all’ round varnish for 
furniture, linoleum and all house- 
hold purposes, as well as floors. 

Send for color card and panel 
finished with “‘61.’? Try the 
hammer test on the panel. The 
wood may dent but the varnish 
won’t crack. 

3 % Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


In Canada, 21 Courtwright 
Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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Kiddie 
At a reasonable price 
Big ones to put furniture in 


The Playhouse 


wants— 









Roof 
patent cl 
Made of 
ratec d like real 

Descrintive folde ron request, If your dealer can 
not supply you, send his name, We will send direct 
to you, prepaid, with money-back guarantee, 


Santa Claus Toy Manufacturing Company 
210 Pearl Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Dealers Write for 
Discounts 


using advertisements see page 4 

































SAA OLerOwn Pyrex: 
lined Casseroles, Bakezs 
and Pie Plates represent the 
highest expression of the silver- 
smith’s craft in design, execu- 
tion and finish. For artistic, 
festive and practical use they 
are indispensable to the dis- 
criminating hostess. Sold in 
the better stores everywhere. 
Booklet mailed on request. 
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THE MIDDLETOWN SILVER CO. 
of MIDDLETOWN, CONN., U.S.A. 


she WwW you how 


Sent postpaid for price indicated. 
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Silverware in the world 
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Beautify your home— 


to be your own Interior Decorator. 


Leaflets (10 cents each) 


How to Make Rag Rugs. 

How to Paint Furniture. 

How to Refinish Natural Wood Furniture. 

List of Books on Interior Decorating and 
Allied Subject 

What to Put on 


board. 
Complete set $1.75 


119 West 40th St., 
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Short - Story Writing 
Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg ated aca ng 
) Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
| One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 


written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 


to the leading magazines and the 
best producing companies. 


Also courses in Play Writing, 


Versificae 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 
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GOLDEN 
SACRED LILY 
PURITY 


FREESIA 


§ Tulips, in- 
cluding Darwin, Parrot 
and Mayflowering; Giant 
Crocus and Poet's Narcissus. 


10 large bulbs 
Mailed t for 25 cts. 


Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
Free. Shows great variety of Bulbs, 
Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 
Seeds, Berries, Fruits, etc. 
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John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


His Soul Goes March- 
ing On 


| Likely he would get it when they had cured him 

| so he could stand up to be shot. And here was 

| this fresh-faced American girl with her hand 
}on his pulse and loving-kindness in her eyes, 
| bending over him as if his life were worth 
saving. 

‘“‘Be a good boy and stop thinking, Buddy,”’ 
she spoke. “You got yours gloriously, and 
| we’re mighty proud of you. Now you tak 
| this sugar pill for sister, and have a nap.” 

Jimmie looked away, sick at heart. What 
did she know about it? They said that to all 
the wounded, he didn’t doubt. For that mat- 
ter, all of them deserved it. Except himself. 
He had never heard of an American who was 
yellow. Except himself. The blade of flame 
and shame twisted in him, and he turned to 
the wall. And turning, ran into something 
in his body as sharp, almost, as mental anguish. 

“What’s the matter with my leg?” he de- 
manded, turning back. 

“We're going to save that blessed leg,” 
the nurse answered with a serene gentleness 
almost, Jimmie thought, angelic. Her hand 
dropped cool in his. ‘You'll be a bit lame, 
Buddy, but it’s a miracle you’ll have a leg at 
all. A shell wound. And you picked up some 
shell shock, too. But that’s all right. You'll 
beat that. And those legs did enough one 
morning to give ’em a right to go slow for ten 
lifetimes. You go to sleep, Buddy,’ she 
whispered, motherly. ‘‘Don’t think about it, 
but just rest content that you’re one of our 
heroes and we're all loving you.” 

What was the girl dreaming? Jimmie, 
wretched beyond reach, loathing himself, too 
weak to reason, yet found healing in the words, 
‘One of our heroes.”’ He, a coward, a deserter! 
An uncontrollable sob shook him; he drew up 
the sheet to cover his wretched face and turned 
in his misery again to that bare, comforting 
wall. 


Y virtue of the sugar pill and exhaustion, 
he slept again for hours. It was nearly night 
| when he woke. The hospital was an old French 
= iteau, and the large drawing-room where he 
lay was now filled with white beds, and the 
doors were open into a wide hall, and across it 
was another huge room and more white beds. 
Shaded electric lamps were lighted on tables 
here and there, but the low sunset still flooded 
through western windows, and Jimmie’s weary 
eaze wandered to the window at the foot of 
his bed, which gave on the park. It was Sat 
urday night, and out there it was gay. .The 
summer evenings are long, and the parties were 
early; there was a dance already going on in 
a building in the grounds outside, and one 
| could see it through the windows. Between 
| times the dancers passed out into the warm 
| night. It was growing darker, and under the 
| electric lights of the park one could distinguish 
| ear h person, could pick out uniforms and faces. 
And behold! there was an American colonel, with 
his arm in a sling. Jimmie noticed the silver 
eagles on his shoulder; he stood in the glare of a 
swinging electric light and he was talking to 
the doctor whom Jimmie knew, and with them 
| was—why, yes—it was Jimmie’s own “‘sister” 
wey —the nurse who was an angel. There wasn’t 
j anything good enough to think about that 
| girl, he considered with an emotional choking, 
lout of his weakness, as he saw her smile up 
| ward toward the colonel. Lucky colonel! 
| What was that girl saying to that officer which 
| pleased her so? 
| The officer moved a bit as he smiled back, 
and Jimmie, startled, realized that it was his 
own colonel; old Dutch Cleanser, they called 
him for his fanatic tidiness. What the dickens 
| was he doing here? Oh, wounded, of course— 
ithe sling. With that, all at once, the boy’s 
small strength was at an end, and with it his 
interest. The world dropped away; he fell 
asleep. ; 
Next morning, when he opened his eyes, It 
was to meet the eyes of his “sister” gazing 
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down at him with, he thought, a particularly 
radiant smile. 

“Corporal Blair, you’re a lazy man. I 
didn’t know but I’d have to wake you. There is 
something doing in this ward today. Some- 
thing mighty nice, wonderful, and you're 
necessary to the party.” 

Jimmie smiled back spontaneously out of his 
youth; he was not yet quite awake enough to 
have remembered. Then the accustomed stab 
came sharply. ‘Not likely I’m necessary to 
anything nice—” he brought out slowly with a 
shy broken-heartedness which went to the 
girl’s soul. ; 

“Vou wait and see.” She nodded at him. 
“ After this morning you'll never talk that way 
again. Now be a good boy and let me get you 
dolled up. We must look our prettiest today. 
See my cap? My best one—in honor.” 

What was the girl running on about? Jimmie 
didn’t know or care very much. Jollying him 
along, he supposed. Anyhow she was a dear; 
anything she wanted would go. He let himself 
be washed and shaved and dressed in fresh 
pajamas, and watched her deft hands as she 
put clean sheets on his bed and propped him 
on immaculate pillows. 





AN orderly came in and whispered a word. 
“They’ve come,” the orderly said. “The 
doctor wants to speak to the nurse first.” 

Jimmie was surprised at the brightness in 
the gi:l’s eyes. She put her hand on his newly- 
brushed red head. 

“Don’t you dare rumple your hair till I 
get back.” 

To his greater surprise she bent suddenly and 
kissed his hand, and her face was full of emo- 
tion as she lifted it. The-e was a thrill in the 
touch of those soft lips. What was the gizl 
up to? But Jimmie was languid, and misery 
was tearing at his mind; he did not follow out 
his wonder. 

In the hall the nurse took one awed glance at 
a gloup standing near the door of the ward; 
then the doctor stepped toward her. 

“Miss Gardiner, you told me last night that 
Corporal Blair believes himself to have failed 
in his duty?” 

“Ves. He’s got a weight on his mind, and 
from little things he’s said I know he thinks 
himself disgraced.” 

The doctor smiled. ‘What I’m after is that 
it might be dangerous in his weak state to 
disillusion him in”—the doctor’s eye traveled 
to the group of uniforms—‘‘in this rather over- 
powering way. You can judge for the lad 
better than I can. Wouldn’t the shock be 
too much? Had you better tell him what’s 
going to happen?” 

“No!” The head in its best cap shook 
firmly. “Why, doctor, if a man had a ten-ton 
load of lead on his chest, would you be afrai.l 
of the shock to him of lifting it off? Never! 
I wouldn’t for worlds spoil the joy to that boy 
of hearing the wonderful thing in that—”’ 
she also flashed a quick glance at the waiting 
uniforms—‘that wonderful way.” 

The doctor nodded. ‘Go to your patient, 
Miss Gardiner.” 

Jimmie, wondering weakly why the dickens 
his “sister,” the one entity in the world which 
seemed to bring any comfort, was gone so long, 
beheld her in the doorway, so flushed and 
breathless a sister for all her self-control, that 
it startled him. She came quickly and put a 
hand on his shining red hair as his mothe 
might have done. 

“Mr. Blair,” she said, leaning to him—not 
“Buddy” any more—‘ Mr. Blair, something 
wonderful and beautiful is going to’ happen. 
Get your mind ready to be prouder and happier 
than you ever were in your whole life.” 

Jimmie stared at her. Proud—he? Happy— 
he? And with that there was a stir at the door, 
and a group of officers came in, and his heart 
gave a leap as his eyes, astounded, realized 
that the stately figure leading the others, this 
figure of the ho.izon blue uniform, with one 
Sleeve pinned flat, was no other than General 
Couraud. Behind him followed closely two o. 
three staff officers and the doctor and—why, | 


















































Buncatow Desicn No. 515 


Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 








Helpful Information for Home-Builders 


HIS attractive Bungalow is one 
of the designs in our “Face Brick 
Bungalow and Small House Plans.” The 
plans are presented in four booklets: 
one with fourte-a 3 and 4-room houses, 
onewithtwenty-two 5-room houses,one 
with fourteen 6-room houses and one 
with fourteen 7 and 8-room houses—six- 
ty-fourinall,each reversible witha differ- 
entexterior design. Anyone of the book- 
lets will be sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
The aim of these designs is to combine 
distinctive architectural merit with con- 
venient interior arrangements and eco- 
nomical construction. We have complete 
plans and specifications for all of the 
houses at a nominal cost. 

“The Home of Beauty,” another book 
of small house plans, which, as one of 
many readers says, “is in my estimation 
the finest book of this character ever 
published,” is the work of architects 
fromall partsof thecountryin a national 




















The Newest 
iVovelty in 


Dainty 
Curtains 


“4 OUSEWIVES 
who delight in 
new ideas may be 
the first to have Vanitie Curtains—simple, 
dainty curtains of fine Swiss muslin, hand- 
kerchief hemstitched. Not commonly 
found in stores. 
Hemstitched Dutch Curtains with 
headed, ready to hang, 244 yards 
WOE, 0 NE, CUE once cnevccesaws 


$1.29 
Hemstitched Sash Curtains, 36 inches 79c 
long, full width, a pair, only 


A Gift Suggestion: Orders filled prom pt- 
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valance, 


VANITIE Tea Aprons ly. We pay postage. 
A set of three tri-cornmered Sables of — 
aprons, different patterns, 0” 7@ce#Pt of 4¢ Post- 


prettily tied in a dainty gift age. 


box, Made of cross-bar 
Swiss muslin, with tiny bibs 
and long, wide ties —all 


handkerchief hem- 
stitched, The Three $1.75 


The 
VANITIE Company 


782 Westminster St. 
Providence, R. 1. 
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competition. The fifty designs, mostly 
two stories, sent on receipt of 50 centsin 
stamps. We distribute the complete plans 
at nominal prices. 

Thousands of home-builders have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the help 
“The Story of Brick” has been to them 
in planning their homes. 

You will probably be surprised, as have 
so many others, to find how little more 
it costs to enjoy all of the advantages of 
a Face Brick house—its beauty, its per- 
manence, its fire-safety, its comfort. 

The savings in repairs and upkeep, the 
low depreciation, lower fuel costs and 
insurance rates, in a few years make the 
Face Brick house the cheapest you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed 
in “The Story of Brick.” A copy will be 
sent freeto any one interested in building. 

Address, The American Face Brick 
Association, 1129 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 




















Contains Hundreds of Gift Suggestions 


Gifts galore—for grown-ups and _ kiddies. 

Page after page in the 1922 Kellogg Gift Cata- 

log shows the very newest gifts—all moder- 

itely priced—all sure to please. A few are 

shown above and described below. 
A343—Organdie Bouquet (hand-made) $1.00 
A401—The Very Newest Rattle. ... $2.00 
Keytainer (original Key Kase) for men and 
women—355Q@ for 6 keys, 85c; 356G for 10 
keys, $1.10; 89G for 14 keys, $1.50; all 
genuine morocco, Order by number. 


Send for Your Gift Book TODAY! 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


192 Bridge St. Springfield, Mass. 















































































































ROCK OF AGES 


The Granite of Perfection 






Deep in the heart of Vermont, from the beginning of time, there has 
been forming the one supreme granite— ROCK OF AGES. 


A memorial from ROCK OF AGES Granite is without a peer. It 
will endure the elements, it will retain its silken gray polish, it will 
reflect and perpetuate an individuality to generations yet unborn. 


ROCK OF AGES is our registered trade-mark. But cemetery 
associations permit no visible trade-mark. Therefore we issue on 
request a Certificate of Perfection which guarantees you a perfect 
memorial. Be sure to ask for it when placing your order. 











BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM COMPANY 
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MONTPELIER, VERMONT 







Free Booklet 
ROCK OF AGES 
Ask for it 
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Ten Days’ Trial 
If unsatisfactory, return form and WALDES 
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> with detailed information. 
‘ ACME SALES COMPANY, Dept.O 
~~’ 280 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, Nv. ¥y 
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His Soul Goes March- 
ing On 


it was old Dutch Cleanser, Colonel Fairfield— 
his own colonel! How had the old boy sot 
that wounded arm? What was this distin- 
guished lot doing here? All over the ward 
| weak heads lifted, men pulled themseves up 
on their pillows, stared at the group entering; 
there was a sudden dramatic stir everywhere. 
| Jimmie’s face was pale and grim as he saw 
| his own colonel, and his heart beat painfully 
with shame. He longed to cover up his poor 
head with the sheet, but he stared, pale and 
grim. 

What, in heaven’s name, was this? They 
were coming toward him—to his bed. With 
that they stood about him, close to him, and 
the General, the stern soldier whom his men 
adored to fanaticism, was smiling down at 
him with eyes as fatherly as Roosevelt’s 
eyes might have been, looking at a sick and 
| wounded son. He was speaking; his gruff 
tones, too, made the boy think of his hero. 
What—what was General Gouraud saying? 
| There was some hideous slip here. Jimmie’s 
stricken heart jumped with horror as he heard 
words in the great soldier’s voice: 

“Heroism — conspicuous daring — France 
thanks you—” 

Jimmie tossed his red locks back to meet the 

| eyes of his nurse. 
“For the love of Mike—stop ’em,” he cried 
|toher. Jimmie spoke good French, but he 
| could not speak this thing to General Gouraud 
in any language. “Tell ’em it’s a mistake. 
It’s some other fellow. I’m not the one. Tell 
‘em I’m—I’m a—coward.” He brought out 
the word desperately, in a manner of sob. 
Utter truth must be told here, though it bled 
his life out to tell it. No more slacking; 
at least that picture at home should not look 
contempt at him for this. ‘Stop ’em.” 





| AND the nurse, Jimmie’s dear “sister,” 
|*™ looked up at the one-armed Genetal and 
spoke a few words of rapid French. Jimmie gave 
|a shivering sigh. Now they would go and leave 
|him quietly to fight his shame. What, in 
| heaven’s name, was the General doing now? 
| 


Kneeling by the hospital bed, holding the boy’s 
|skeleton hand in his one brown one, and 
| speaking slowly in his own dramatic tongue: 
| “Jt is for me to tell you then, my so brave 
| American soldier, that you are no coward, 

but a hero. One has guessed that your mem- 
|ory has gone—because of the wound and the 

shell shock—of what you did. I, your General, 
will then be your memory. Volunteers were 
called for to get into contact with a French 
unit, separated and surrounded by enemy 
troops. It was necessary to localize their posi- 
tion, not only in order to save them, but also 
in order that their own and American artillery 
should not unknowingly fire upon them. 
Each volunteer was to carry forward strapped 
to his back a field telephone and reel of wire, 
laying it as he ran; also an arranged signal for 
our aeroplanes of the contact patrol. The posi- 
tion of this surrounded unit was not defined 
except that to reach it a runner must traverse 

a barrage of interdiction of a heaviness most 
extraordinary. You volunteered for this 
| service.” 

Jimmie, very pale and shaking, very com- 
forted, in spite of his inner convictions, by 
\that strong hand around his twitching hand, 
nodded. 

“Voila! That he remembers,” spoke the 
| great General, smiling encouragingly. ‘‘My 
brave soldier! But there is more to recount 
| before he takes our word for his courage, this so 
| stubborn American boy. You advanced, the 
volunteers, to the tir de barrage, and at what 
might be called the beginning of the danger 
zone, you stumbled and fell.” 

“T lay down,” stated Jimmie distinctly. 
“T was afraid.” 

General Gouraud chuckled. “It is a reluc- 
tant hero, one sees,” he commented. And went 


’ 





fon. “You fell. Corporal Egan was by you! 









side. A word passed between you, and you 


both sprang up and pressed forward into the | 


barrage fire. Corporal Egan fell at once—”’ 

‘Egan dead?” Jimmie’s voice was anguished 
but the Genera! reassured him. 

‘Not dead, indeed. Living and all but well 
at this moment. Yet he was disabled at that 
time. The other volunteers were killed, so 
that you alone won through—also, by some 
miracle, with the telephone wire uncut. Also 
you delivered your message. You were found 
to be badly wounded in the leg and to be suffer- 
ing from shell-shock. You had crawled on all 
fours—a quatre pattes—for two hundred yards. 
Also you did not lighten your passage by drop- 
ping the reel of great heaviness, as one might. 
\t the end you became unconscious and so 
remained till yesterday. You saved our troops, 
and le bon Dieu saved you for that service. 
Will you now, my so obstinate hero, consent 
to receive the thanks which France sends you, | 
with the Médaille Militaire?” 

Jimmie was aware of a rough face touching 
him first on one cheek and then on the other, 





and while the earth swam around, he knew that 
something heavy on a faded-looking yellow | 
and green ribbon was being pinned on his 
pajama jacket. There were no definite edges 
to anything; he could not tell if he spoke or 
what he said, but the pageant of uniforms, that 
glorious figure with the empty sleeve, old 
Dutch Cleanser and the rest, somehow were | 
gone. He was alone with “sister,’’ and she 
was smoothing his hair steadily, while he tried 
to find that fresh handkerchief of earlier in the 
morning, and kept on repeating to himself— 
“Blamed baby—oh, blamed baby!” 

An orchestra was playing thundering 
thanksgivings under the pajama jacket, under 
the glory of that sickly-colored ribbon. And | 
a name was the burden of the great music. 

“Roosevelt! He saved me—oh, his name 
saved me! Egan said it, and I went on. I | 
kept my promise to the Colonel!” Unphrased, 
wordless, such was the cantata of Jimmie’s 
soul. 

The nurse stopped smoothing his red head 
and looked down at him with a queer expression | 
he had not seen before in her brown eyes. | 
“Now you'll get well in five minutes and leave 
us,”’ said the nurse. 

And why in thunder, when she’d sat up 
nights and slaved daytimes to make him well, 
should she look wistful and sorry? 


HERE are always automobiles standing at 
the side of the road which runs past the | 
Oyster Bay cemetery. The great American who | 
sleeps there, under the trees of that peaceful 
hillside, is never without homage of Americans. 
Ona soft, gray April morning of 1919, when a 
line of five or six cars was drawn up at the edge 
of the road with its wide grass border, another 
car stopped, and from it stepped down a 
spectacled young man in uniform, who limped 
a little. He was pale and very serious, and as 
he turned after a moment’s speech with his 
chauffeur in the direction which the chauffeur 
had pointed out, he drew the overseas cap 
from his head, and the light shone on thick, red 
hair. The Wédaille Militaire, the highest honor 
in the gift of France, to be won only by en- 
listed men and by general officers, but by 
no rank between—was pinned on the breast 
of his blouse. As he walked, slowly enough, 
for he was yet weak from wounds, and shell- 
shock makes a slow recovery, one or two quiet 
groups of people coming back to their cars from 
Roosevelt’s grave looked at him, at the wound- 
stripe on his right sleeve, and then back, a bit 
anxiously, to his very young, worn face. 

In the boy’s look was a quality which 
marked him as different from the ordinary 
reverent visitor. This gaunt, gray-faced, big 
youngster had an air of something which he 
meant to do. He stood apart quietly when he 
reached the spot under the whispering trees, 
where the shadows of the dimly sunlit spring 
morning swept softly back and forth, back and 
forth, over all that was left of a strong body, 
the house of a strong soul. 

“Earth to earth; ashes to ashes.” Yet 
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or spoil the charm of a room 


- Curtain Rods “make” or spoil the 
attractiveness of draperies 


Beautiful Windows Made 
Easy by the Kirsch Booklet 


It’s free. Pictures pretty windows for 
every room—gives up-to-date informa- 
tion on window drapin styles, materials, 
color schemes, ete. It’s called the “Kirsch 
Rod and Window Drapin3, Book.” Write 


for your copy. 




















Moore Push-Pins 





Aitsefy —the original FLAT Curtain | 
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Trust Kirsch Flat 
Curtain Rods to dis- 
play your beautiful 
curtains and drap- 
eries to Breatest ad- 
vantage. 


The flat shape of 
Kirsch Rods gives 
them sagless 
strensth—holds 
headings erect. The 
sraceful curved 
ends permit drap- 
ing curtains clear to 
casing, shutting, out 
side glare. 


The beautiful velvet 
brass or white finish 
keeps like new for 
years. 


No Sa3—No Rust 
—No Tarnish 
Kirsch Rods fit every 
window. Single, double 
or triple rods secure 
any effect; extension 
style or cut-to-length. 


Sold by Better Dealers 
Everywhere 
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Free Sample Dress Designing Lessons 


| ae : 
° Any Girl or Woman, 15 or over, can SS S'S 
% Glass Heads -Steel Points easily learn DRESS atid COSTUME, 4 
’ DESIGNING and MAKING COUPON 
ISIGNING 3 . KING in 10 f : : 
Moore Push-less rs WEEKS, using spare moments Franklin Institute, 
: oe Designers earn Dept. P-661, 
To hang up things sighers ea 7 Rochester, N.Y. 


Ask your dealer to show them N $50 to $100 Week / 
Sold 10% per Every Mother Should an 
Everywhere packet Learn Designing 7 and Making. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. Send Coupon / 


Wayne Junction Philadelphia Today 
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“Over Half a Century of Excellence” 
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Silk, Fabric, and Fine Leather 
Satisfactory Wear 


Gloves 


Ask your dealer for them, or write 


H. S. Hall & Co., Inc, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Onyx? 


flosiery 


is made, not only in silk, but 1n fine- 
spun, tightly knit, glossy mercerized 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


There are schools for boys and girls in every section of the country and if you are unable to find Just the right 
one, our Service Bureau wiil be very glad to make suggestions and ask the schools to get in touch with you. 
Send full requirements as to age, sex, locality and charge 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Underwear for Women. 

Daintily finished, form fitted and skill- 


fully tailored from finely woven fabric 
that gives warmth without bulk. 


Always ask for 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Vests, Pants, Tights, Union Suits 
Little Falls Mfg. Co., Little Falls, New York 
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His Soul Goes March- 
ing On 


Theodore Roosevelt’s triumphant personality 
triumphed yet through the end of his mortality. 
“Oh, grave, where is thy victory?” Jimmie 
considered as he stood with bowed, bared head, 
and held his overseas cap crushed against his 
breast, as Roosevelt had held his hat crushed 
that day when the Division marched up the 
Avenue and those keen eyes, now closed, had 
gazed out at America’s soldiers with a rapture 
of tenderness and suffering. 

For the spirit of the place was inspiration. 
From this place, as long as America lasted, 
Americans must go with a new breath of loyalty 
and of consecration to America; with a desir« 

| to serve the land with one’s might, as Roosevelt 
| would have it served. 
| ‘“*His soul goes marching on,’” whis- 
pered Jimmie, catching his breath to re- 
member how that great soul had marched 
with himself through hardship and weariness 
|in France and had swept him by sheer 
| power of a name through battle flame and 
shell fire. 

Near this place might one day rise, the boy 
dreamed, a mighty flagstaff, the highest 
in the world, it should be, as fitted the tribute 
of a great nation to its great son. And from 
this should float always, into the ages to come, 
the flag for .which Theodore Roosevelt had 
| spent himself; the flag which stood to him and 
{stands to us for the last word in the cause 
| which “shall not fail, for it is the cause of 
humanity.” 

People came and went unceasingly, and the 
minutes massed to an hour as the lame soldier 
stood, waiting. Thoughts, happy and sad, 
shifted through his mind as he waited. He 
was only twenty-four hours off the hospital 
ship on which he had sailed ten days ago from 
St. Nazaire, just out of the Savenay hospital. 
There had been three things all the way across 
| the Atlantic which had filled his mind and 
stood out as the beginning of his new life at 
| home. His mother, his people—his whole 
| being ached for that meeting; less sharply de 
fined, yet guarded happily, were a name and 
address near New York, the name and address 
| of a girl home these two months from service 
| in France, the nurse who was an angel! Beside 
| these two was the thing which he was doing 
today. Would these ever-coming people 
never go? 

At last—it might have been about one 
| o’clock—for a space of time Jimmie stood alone 
in the hushed, bright place; all the quiet 
footsteps had gone away over the gravel; 
the wind whispered unhurried memories 
through the trees, memories of a small boy 
fishing and of a Personage who had played and 
fished and talked with him through an unfor- 
gotten hour; memories of light feet marching 
in a great rhythm up the Avenue and of a face 
looking down at them—a second’s glance to be 
remembered for a lifetime. 


> 





jim MIE came forward quickly with his halt- 

ing step. ‘The gate of the railing which pro- 
tects the grave was not locked, and he opened 
it as by right, and passed in. He dropped his 
brown cap on the earth then, and with stum 
bling fingers unpinned his most precious pos 
session, the M édaille Militaire, and knelt and 
laid it above where Roosevelt’s heart might 
have been. 

“Tt’s the best thing I own, Colonel. It’s 

{ yours, anyhow,” he whispered. “TI kept my 
promise, Colonel.” 

A moment he bent his head, and a big tear 
fell on the dim yellow and green ribbon of the 
medal lying among flowers. Then Jimmie 
picked up his cap, and passed through the 
gateway, and went back through the trees 
to his taxi, no badge of honor on his breast 
now and a mist yet in his eyes, limping 
and gaunt and very tired, but with a deep 
contentment in him that he was one of the 
Americans who had not failed the cause of 
{ humanity. 








The League for Longer Life 


(Continued from page 64) 


companies likewise have tables showing the 
expectation of life for each individual of one 
age of those who hold their policies. Naturally 
the life insurance companies have access to 
the data collected by the United States Census, 
and in addition to this, they have a series of 
data collected by themselves, based on the | 
length of life of their policyholders. Thus, the 
tables constructed by the life insurance com- 
panies, to a certain extent, may be regarded 
as more accurate than those which are con- | 
structed upon the census data alone. 

There is this 4*ference, however, between 
the expectation 01 1ue based upon the data of the | 
census and the expectation of life based upon 
the data of the life insurance companies. 
The life insurance companies do not admit 
to membership anyone who has, or is threat- 
ened with, a fatal disease. Hence the persons 
who become policyholders are those of excep- 
tional health and vigor. For this reason, the | 
expectation of life among these people is 
considerably greater than among the same 
number of people in general. 

The well-conducted life insurance company 
is based upon a system which, in the end, must 
make it a winner, and thus, under the present 
system, these companies must, of necessity, 
become richer and richer as the years roll on. 
To such an extent is this realized that in many 
states attempts have been made, and with | 
some degree of success, to establish a State 
Life Insurance, which would be able, without 
encroaching upon the rights of the public, to 
pay larger sums to the policyholders, while 
asking a smaller contribution than can possibly 
be accepted by a private corporation that must 
look out for its future prosperity. 

From all points of view, it seems that the 
art of living is a real business, and the League 
for Longer Life is a kind of school in which 
this business proposition is taught. 

Many of our colleges are now establishing 
schools of business. I shall hope to live to see 
the day when all the colleges will establish 
schools on the business of living. Many of 
the great universities already have schools of 
public health and schools of medicine, but 
these schools are conducted entirely aside 
from the business proposition. What we want 
is a system of education that will show, in 
dollars and cents, that it will pay to master 
the business of living. This will place the pub- 
lic health upon the same category as the banks 
and the railroads and the great manufacturing 
enterprises, agriculture and horticulture, and 
other great industries intimately related to 
human welfare. The very minute we can 
convince the average American citizen that 
it pays to live longer than he is likely to at the 
present time, we shall reach him in a way in 
which he has never been reached before, and 
enlist his activities with a vigor and enthusi- 
asm which heretofore have never been secured! 













































Life Expectation Tables 

I have spoken of the expectation of life. 
I can not imagine anything more interesting, 
or more important, than a thoroughly accurate 
estimate of the possibilities of living. We all 
know that death is inevitable, but very few 
seem to regard that fact so faras their method 
of living is concerned. The reason for this is 
the belief that while our neighbors may die, we 
are going to live. If to the certainty of death 
we add a fairly accurate estimate of how long 
we shall live, naturally we should pay more | 
attention to this term and so order our lives 
as to make the most of the time allotted to us. 

There is a great deal of tomorrow in the 
ordinary philosophy of life. It is so easy to 
postpone a duty until another date. It is so 
alluring to refrain from attacking a particular 
job until we have had a few days more of lei- 




















sure. There is a great deal of human nature 
in the human animal. Human nature believes 
in luck. Human nature regards the postpone- 











ment of a duty as a kind of relief from the bur- | 
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Women who know 
what is correct in dress 
seem to instinctively 
choose that which is 
best even in buying 
small articles of wear— 
such as Hose Supporters. 

This is especially 
true of mothers who 
want their children to 
have the best. 


To such women 
“Quality First” applies 
to the 
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HOSE SUPPORTER 








| Made as “Sew-ons” (which can be easily attached to any corset), “Pin-ons” for 


women, misses and children, and the “Baby Midget” for infants. 
Equipped with that wonderful All-Rubber Oblong Button which prevents 
slipping and ruthless ripping. Sold everywhere. 


Ask for them at the Notion, Hosiery or Corset Department 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY. BOSTON 


Makers of the famous Boston Garter for Men 
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the better shops. 
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Mrs. Clara Stafford—who 

earned $73.50 in one month 

by devoting her leisure hours 
to our plan. 


Spare Time 
Dollars! 


ET us show you how to 

get them. What we 
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able, dignified, paying occu- 
pation. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
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leisure hours which now 
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your part of the country. 
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Agency Bureau, Dept. 10-G. H. 
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The League for Longer Life. 


den of life, based largely on the feeling that this | 
particular human animal is going to live far | 
beyond. the average allotment of days. 

It was not until 1910, and in the following | 
years, that the United States Census Bureau | 
undertook the determination of the expecta- | 
tion of life. Based on the data of the registra- | 
tion area of the Census of 1910, these life 
tables were prepared. 

Long before we began this system, general | 
life tables were published by England, France, | 


| Switzerland, Sweden, and other European | 
| countries, but never until 1916 was such a| 


| letter of transmittal, primarily to be of service 


| sociologists, actuaries, statisticians, and all 


| nation. 


statistical table put out in this country. It | 
required not only accurate data, but a high 
degree of skill in analyzing these vital statis- 
tics. It was through the services of Prof. 
James W. Glover of the University of Michigan, 
a mathematician of high rank, with other valu- 
able assistance, that they were prepared. 
These tables are intended, according to the 


as a source of information to the public. They 
should be particularly useful to public health 
officials, students of vital statistics, physicians, 


others interested in the public health of the 


The Death-Rate 
It will be convenient to discuss these life 
tables on a basis of 100,000. For instance, of | 
100,000 infants born alive, 95,000 will be alive 
at the end of the first month, while at the end 
of the twelfth month, 89,000 will be alive. 
Thus they show that nearly one-half of all the 
infants who die during the first year die during | 
the first month. To show the decreasing rate | 
of infant mortality of the above 100,000, | 
89,348 will be living at the end of the eleventh 
month, and 88,927 at the end of the twelfth 
month. This shows that while, in round 
numbers, 5002 infants die during the first 
month of life, only 421 die during the twelfth 
month of life. Converted into percentages of | 
death, 43.77 percent of the total number of 
infant deaths occur during the first month. 
while only 4.38 percent occur during the | 
twelfth month 
The respective numbers of the original 

100,000 alive at the end of each five years of 
life are as follows: 





5th year 84,364 
roth ‘“ 82,662 
15th ‘* 81,716 


At the end of the 


“ou mw OOth  Bo.4T8 
ae ee ee eee eee 
ef hese Oe ae 76,758 
Se ae ne ee ere 73,095 


40th ‘ 70,686 
45th “ 67,301 
50th “ 63,333 | 
Se ee, SSRN, SED | 
2: SS. ae Oe ee 52,542 


fe | 
Between the 61st and 62nd year we find that 
just one-half of the original 100,000 are alive. 


At the end of the 61st year 51,138 are alive 
BES ee tT SS 62nd ‘* 49,676 “ 22) 
65th “ 
70th 
75th 
Soth 
85th 
goth 
95th 
100th 





One very interesting point brought out by 
these tables is the age at which mortality | 
is lowest; in other words, what is the safest | 
age in human life? The data show that the | 
minimum mortality lies between the ages of | 
ir and 12 years. Another very safe series of | 
ages are those between 20 and 30, when the 
percentage of increase in mortality is also 
very low. 

It is also interesting to know whether infant | 
mortality is greater in rural or urban districts. | 
It appears that the monthly rate of mortality | 
throughout the first year of life for both white 
males and females is higher in cities than it is 
in the country districts. Theoretically, as it 
is supposed that the greatest care is exercised 
in cities, due to the activity of the health offi- 


| cials, and in further view of the fact that the | 
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No Cutie in Living 
Room Walls or Ceiling 


For beautiful walls and ceilings always 
perfect, without cracks, use metal lath. 


Metal Lath 


Prevents Cracks + Stops Fire 


Metal lath is sheets of steel mesh. Plaster is 
clinched to metal lath with a key at every 
square inch. Consult your contractor onsmall 
expense of using in prominent rooms only 


Write for Booklet 

Vital building facts free on request | 

Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers | 
Dept. 2687 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 
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* Baby Can’t Fall* 


when held in carriage or high chair by 
the Ideal Strap. Safety, plus freedom of 
movement. Also used as leading strap. 
Adjustable for 
babies of 5to 18 
months. | 
Made of finest 
leather. 


Postpuid $1.50 
Canada $2.00 
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You Can Have 


AUTOMATIC 
HOT WATER SERVICE 


with your 


Gas Water Heater 


(of any make) 


And Range Boiler 
(of any size) 
Already in Your Home 
plus 

< THE JARVIS 


THERMOFLASH 
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«5 regulating device 
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heater and boiler 
~ you now have. 
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Tested and approved for public purchase by the 
Institute Departments of Good Housekeeping and 
the New York Tribune. 


It is inexpensive 


$35.00 


delivered to express office at New York 
plus a moderate charge for installation 


See your local gas company or plumber or send us 
his name and ask for the “ Thermoflash” booklet. 
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Universal Metal Ends 


give absolute safety 
A DDED to the leak-and-odor proof 
+1 qualities of Gaspruf Gas Tubing 
i 1ew Universal Metal End for 
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er Compressed around gas end by 
lsleeve makes it impossible to pull 
ing off. Ask your gas appliance 
1 show it to you. The trade 
mark is shown on every length of 
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Made by 
Atlantic Tubing Co. 


Providence, R. I. 

















SILVER PLATE 


all your old SILVERWARE by 


polishing with rag, water and 
Kote-on Silver Powder 


No poisons or harmful chemicals but pure Silver in simple 
polishing powder form that permanently changes old into 
new and beautiful articles. 


$1.00 FOR FAMILY SIZE PACKAGE 
2 cent stamp for trial sample 
GRAPE CAPSULE COMPANY 
93 Nassau St., New York City 








highest medical skill is to be found supposedly 
in the cities, the infant death-rate will be higher 
in the country. But in spite of these favorable 
conditions, the death-rate among infants is 
higher in cities than in the country. This 
shows undoubtedly the tremendous importance 
of fresh air, fresh milk, and outdoor life in the 
preservation of infants. 


Another and very striking fact is brought out | 


that practically through all ages females have 
a better chance for life than males. For 
instance, the annual rate of mortality during 
the first year of life for white males, in the 
cities, is 135 per thousand, while for white 
females in the cities it is 111 per thousand. 
In the country the annual mortality for white 


| males is 103 per thousand and for white females 
85 per thousand. 


The Expectation of Life 
Let us turn for a moment to the expectation 
of life for each period of five years as given in 
the life tables. 
The average expectation of life is: 


At birth 51.4 years 
“5S years 56.85 “* 


“* 10 53.02 * 
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The above data show the most important 
features of the business of living. They show 


at what age life is safest, and also show next a | 


certain increased expectation of life among | 


children of those remaining alive after the 
first year. This is due to the fact already 
brought out, that the greatest rate of infant 
mortality is in the first month, so that if the 


| child lives over a year, he has greater expecta- 
| tion of life than he has at the time of birth. 


Of course, attention must be called to the 
fact that the average expectation of life is not 


the average life of the human being, but the | 


average number of years which any one of any 
given age may be expected to reach. The 
average length of human life is greatly de- 
creased by the tremendous mortality of in- 
fants during their first vear, and especially 
during the first month. Every member of the 
League for Longer Life, by looking over these 
data, may have a fair idea of the average length 
of days yet remaining to him. 

Man should acquire wisdom. To do this 
he must have knowledge. Knowledge requires 
effort, attention, industry. These data have 


| a} it 
about 
| 


| means around the sink, but- 


| ler’s 


been gathered with great care and with great | 


They have been analyzed by experts 
of the highest order of ability. They carry a 
value which can not be denied. He is a poor 
loser who, as he approaches the end of his 
career, lessens his labors and loses his interest 
in life. He should have just the contrary 
point of view. How much more precious are 
the remaining five years than were the first five 
years of life! How much greater our diligence 
should be, our application, our activity. 
We are not working for ourselves alone. 


labor. 


He 


who’ is a true philosopher, and who recognizes |} 
the divinity of the cosmos, feels that he is | 


only one of the atoms, and a very small atom, 
in the great whole; that when he ceases to 
function, the whole structure is not going to 
fall to pieces. It should be left stronger than 
when he began his functioning, if he has the 
right ideals of existence. The atom that 
ceases to function is not destroyed. It disap 
pears from its accustomed place, but the ele- 
ments of which it is composed are immortal. 


: J | 
rhe motto of each member of the League | 
Il am working for | 


for Longer Life should be, * 
immortality.” 
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Magic Touches! 


It will make you think of the mystic, 
starlit wand of fairy-book days when 
| you see what wonderful things you can 
| do with a soft varnish brush and a sime 

| ple little can of Murphy Univernish. 





Almost like magic does old woodwork 
leap into the splendor of its original 
newness; linoleum snaps out its bright, cheery 
colors; odd bits of furniture revert trom dingy 
eyesores into little gems of beauty. 
magic touch of 
your almost 
do it. And 


Wherever you apply the 
Univernish radiant newness is 
instant reward! Anyone can 


everyone finds it fascinating fun! 


But probably the most remarkable thing 
Univernish is that it gives you a new 
sense of sanitary protection around the house. 
It leaves a finish that is smooth and hard as 
glass. You can wash it as often as you want 
—even with soap and boil- 
water—and it won’t be 
Think what, this 
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pantry, kitchen floors 


must be a dozen 
places around the house that 
need jlivening up. Get some 
Univernish and do it yourself. 
Write us today for the Univernish Color 
Card showing Mahogany, Light Oak, Dark 
Oak, Bog Oak, Walnut and Green. Choose 
Then apply the magic 


There 





the colors you need. 
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CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER 





N eliicient vacuum cleaner not only 

thorovghly cleans and renovates, 

but by its gentle treatment of the 

fabric preserves the 

life of your carpets and 
rugs. 

The friction driven 
sot bristle brush of 
, the CADILLAC 
performs its duty 
(picking up 
threads, hair, and 
surface litter) 
without injury to 
the nap, as an e-- 

amination of the 
Fi dust bag will 
tm, prove. Its one- 
Y fifth horse-power 
motor generates 
ample power to 
draw out the ceeply 
imbedded dust and 
dirt. 

Its entire operation 
is controlled from its 
pistol grip handle making 
stooping or bending un- 
necessary. So you not 
only save your carpets 
and rugs but you “Save 
your back—with a 
CADILLAC.” 


Send for catalogue 


; — and name of dealer 
CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


603 Fulton Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Branch 
76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ontario 
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COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant 
The Perfected Self Help Chair, pat. 

Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for all wants 

Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels it. 

Just right for relaxing, comfort, or self help. 

Gues close to desk or table, thru 26 in. door, turns in 30 in. 

Wi ite F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 

Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort. 
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The Wild Heart 


(Continued from page 33 


Every one from the studio had ceased work to 
come and see the spectacular death of_Princess, 
the Bengal tigress. 

I was dimly aware that men were rolling a 
cage on wheels up to the side entrance of the 
arena. From between the bars I caught a 
glint of sunlight on a body of savage beauty. 
I saw, too, the white, drawn face of Pudgy 
standing by the side of the cage. 

Some one opened the side gate of the arena. 
The director and the actor were still talking. 
The director was showing graphically how the 
other should come out of the jungle, should 
listen for the tigress’s coming, should drop 
behind the log and fire— 

What happened then I can scarcely remen- 
ber. It was all so sudden, so breath-taking. 
A confusion of signals had been the cause, they 
told me afterward. The man at the cage 
thought the opening of the arena gate was the 
signal to release Princess—and he had opened 
the door of her cage! 

There was a shout that died away in a gasp 
of many breaths, a silence that was like a 
great commotion—for Princess, the royal 
Bengal tigress, crashed through the flimsy 
greenery of the mimic jungle and like a tawny 


statue stopped short, her head raised, her 
amber eyes wide. 
r was a nightmare, that terrible instant. No 


one moved. The Cirector’s face went pasty 


white, the actor’s red-lined mouth had fallen 
open. There in that oval cage the two puny 
men faced the magnificent creature of the 

wilds, faced the animal they had planned to 


im—ead they were helpless. 

Only the briefest moment did the tableau 
last. For Princess’s nostrils dilated with the 
hated human scent, her eyes narrowed to 
slits, her nose wrinkled back, and she snarled. 
The director speaking jerkily without 
moving—saying that no one must scream 
telling some one to bring the gun— 

At the sound of his voice the ti :ress dropped 
to a crouch. FEer tail lashed her sides. I 
could not take my eyes from the arena. My 
throat was dry. I was vacuely conscious that 
a man had pushed past me. It was Pudsy, 
the menacerie keeper. 

For a scant second a lower crouch—a long- 
drawn snarl—then a voice spoke, quietly, 
svarply, 

“ Princ 

At the sound of the keeper’s voice, the tizress 
lifted her head ever so little, and her amber, 
black-rimmed eyes turned toward him. 

“Princess!” he said again. ‘‘Keep back— 
steady, old girl!” 

He had unfastened the front gate of the 
arena and opened it. He was unarmed; he 
carried not so much as a whip. Yet he went 
toward her quietly, talking in a gentle mono- 
tone, and she snarled at him as he came. But 
he walked quickly, confidently. He placed 
himself between the two men and the crouching 
tigress. Then he planted his feet far apart and 
smiled down at her. 

“‘ Maybe you’re mad at these folks, but you 
wouldn’t be mad at me—your old pal,”’ he said 
soft ly. 

‘here was a moment of sickening suspense. 
Then the snarl died on Princess’s lips, her tail 
ceased its frenzied lashing, and she rose from 
her crouching position. 

‘The danger is over, 


was 


” Pudzy said quietly to 
the men behind him. “Just move out toward 
the door. ‘Take your time. Don’t run.” 

Phen he spoke to the tizress once more: 

“Into your cage, old girl, right out through 
the same door you came in—Cut you go—It’s 
all right, lady—Don’t ke frightened—You 
know your old pal wouldn’t do anything to 
hurt you—”’ 

He was stepping forward toward her, urging 
her gently but firmly back through the side 
gate of the enclosure. She snarled as she 
went, and stopped once to roar a full-throated 

















The Wishing Column 


How to get what you want by 
asking for tt. 


F you’d always lived in a city, with lots of 
friends in your school that you felt you 
couldn’t get along without, how would you 

have liked to move to the country, miles away 
from everyone you knew? 

That’s just what happened to Jim and Louise 

MacFarlane and they were unhappier than 
they’d ever been in their lives because of j 





















































‘*Let’s have a gymnasium!”’ cried Jim 


Their being twins helped some because they 
could have fun together, but stil! Jim missed 
the fellows in his bunch a lot, and Louise 
didn’t know what to do without Ruth to “tell 
things to.” 

The nicest thing about their new home in 
the country was the immense attic. There was 
a great tree whose branches shaded the low 
windows in the front and made the place sort 
of mysterious, as if it were on friendly terms 
with the birds and squirrels who lived in the 


tree. The attic had a large room in the center 
and a smaller one on either side. Jim and 


Louise decided that they’d each have one of the 
smaller rooms as a “laboratory” in which to 


plan things to do to amuse themselves, and 
then they’d use the large room as a “show 


room” where they could work out the games 
and stunts that they thought up in the secrecy 
of their own rooms. 

Jim hadn’t spent an hour in his room until 
he came rushing out, calling, “I know—let' s 
have a gymnasium in the big room!” 

“But gym things cost such a lot and we 
haven’t any money,” cautioned Louise. 

Every thing might ‘have ended in disappointment 
if they hadn't seen the WISHING COLUMN in 
Good Housekeeping. Roth of them wrote me, and 
when they received my letters they started out to 
get a punching bag and some boxing gloves. Jim 


knew Louise wouldn’t make much of a “sparrii ng 
partner,” but he didn't know any fellows in the 
country. 


Well, as it happened, earning their presents 
helped them meet the boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood. Some of the other boys wrote for bosing 
gloves too so they could come over to the gym and 
lick the ‘‘city kid.” Jim put upa good fight and won 
the chi umpionship but when it came to shooting and 
fishing, the country boys had it all over him. The 
only thing ‘or Jim to do was to consult the WISH- 
ING COLUMN and get a 
rifle and some fishing things 
and practice, up. 

By Fall, Jim and Louise 
had so many new friends 
that they were glad to go 
to the country school. 

1 almost forgot to tell you 
that Louise wished for a 
type writer, a camera, an 
ivory toilet set and a rain 
coat—and got them. 

Whether you live in the 
country or the city | know you don't like to ask 
Dad for your sport things. That s what the Wishing 
Column is for—to help you get them without buy 
ing them. Just write me a letter and you'll sce! 


Manager Present Department 
International Magazine Company 
119 West goth St., New York Cit 
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| knows I like her, too, 


defiance. 
her always, caressing her with his voice, com- 
forting her with the assurance that she was not 
to be hurt. The tawny body slipped through 
the door into the waton cage—the door clanged 
after her—it was over. 

Pudgy came out of the arena at the gate 
where he had entered. His face was calm, his 
hands untrembling. I pushed past the people 
in front of me and in a moment was beside him. 

“Tell them, oh, tell them now!” I whispered. 

And Pudgy, because he, too, loved the things 
of the wild, understood me. 

“Do you think it would do any 
questioned under his breath, 
being almost past speech. 

Tozether we 
picture. He was one of 
word would mean much. 

He drew the director aside, 
white-lipped and breathless. 
a wan smile as he shook the keeper’s hand. 

“Well, she almost rot us,” 
forced cheerfulness. “If it hadn’t been for 
you—” He shuddered in spite of himself. 
“Tf there’s anything I can do, old man, to 
show my gratitude 

Pudgy’s eyes turned toward the wagon cage 
where Princess had commenced her endless 
pacing. She was still snarling softly, as if 
dreaming of the vengeance on man which had 
almost been hers. 

“Maybe you don’t know it.’’ he said slowly, 
“but the real reason Princess obeyed me was 
because she knows me and likes me. She 
and she wouldn’t do 
anything to make me feel had. And if you 
really mean what you say—about doing some- 


good?” 


the Powers. His 


thing—why, let Princess live. She—she’s a 
friend of mine.” 
There was a short silence. The director 


was staring at him curiously. 
“That tiger—that blood-thirsty bez 

friend of yours?” he said incredulously. 
“Ves,’? answered Pudgy simply. 


ast—a 
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just that, and I don’t want her killed.” 

The director turned away, walked a few 
short steps, and halted. ‘All right,” he said 
briefly, ‘if that’s the way of it—I’ll see what I 
can do.” 

As I said before, I 
wish it were. 
ship of that Robe a tivress as Pudgy has it. 
But at least I always make it a point, when at 
the studio, to pay a brief visit to Princess, the 
Royal Bengal. She paces unceasingly and 


this is not my story. 


stares at something beyond the bars which |} 


humans may not see. And because Pudgy 
has let me come inside the railing, and has told 
Princess that I helped, a very little Lit, in ob- | 
taining her reprie\ e from the death sentence, 
[ like to think that ier amber eyes as they rest | 
on me are not fierce, but kindly, and that she 
knows that I love her and wish her well. 


ETHEL 


I should love to have the friend- | 


HIS is the story of a lioness in a cage at | 


great moving-picture studio—a 
tawny lioness with slanting, amber eyes and 
flexible muscles that undulated under the 
loose skin like ripples of water under a blanket 
of kelp. 

They said, the people of the studio, that 
Ethel was savage, that she had clawed a 
trainer and injured an actor for life, that she 
hated women and would not tolerate the touch 
of a human hand. And they thought me a 
little mad when I wanted to go into the cage 
where she and four other lions were taking 
their exercise. 

But I was of the press, so I was permitted 
to enter the cage with the trainer, to go 
through the double-barred iron doors, and to 
stand very quietly while the keeper of the 
lions, with a long whip, lashed the snarling 
animals to their pedestals. 

Of them all, Ethel was the 
Her eyes blazed with a wicked light that 
burned green behind the amber; her tail 
lashed furiously when the trainer flicked her 
with his whip; and afraid as she undoubtedly 


a 


most savage 


In using 


lean, | 





But the mild little man talked to} 


he | 
and I nodded, | 


sought the director of the 
the man still | 
He attempted | 


he spoke with | 
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The Wild Heart 


was, the courage of her spirit showed itself 
in her stubborn crouch and the vicious strik- 
ing of her powerful paws whenever the lash 
came near her. 

She fascinated me. The other lions were 
cowed, it seemed, by long experience with the 
stinging whip. They took their places pro- 
testing and snarling, but with alacrity none 
the less. Ethel would not obey. In defiance 
of the stern commands of the trainer and the 
leather thong which flicked remorselessly 
about her eyes and nose, she would leap from 
one side of the cage to the other, crouch for an 
instant, then spring again, shaking the bars 
in her frenzied attempts to escape the per- 
secuting lash, while the other lions watched 
her from their pedestals uneasily, with 
guttural intakes of breath and occasional 
snarls. 

Do you wonder what I felt when Ethel 
careened about the cage, stubborn, disobedi- 
ent, mad with rage as well as with a terror 
born of pain? At first I felt fear, a fear as 
unreasoning as that of the lioness. For in one 
of her crazed leaps she brushed against me, so 
that I was pushed sharply against the iron 
bars of the cage. 

“Do you want to go out?” the trainer was 
asking me, and I shook my head, for I could 
not speak. 

Then suddenly the fear left me. The thread 
of ice which had seemed to run from the top 
of my head to the very soles of my feet melted 
away as though in a warm sunshine. For 


| Ethel, crouching in snarling defiance, had 


| suddenly raised her head. 


! For an instant we 


measured each other, eye to eye. And in that 


| moment I remembered another wild thing— 





this one uncaged—and I remembered myself, 
a little girl alone on the Hill Trail, facing the 
amber eyes of one of Ethel’s distant ’.in. I 
want to tell you what I remembered, so that 
you will know why the ice thread was melted 
and why things happened in that barred cage 
that the trainer said had never happened before. 


T was while we still lived in the little cabin 

on the bay, and I was vet a child. Brother 
had gone away to school, and I was lonely, so 
more than ever I sought the woods and the 
companionship of the woods creatures there. 

It was a sultry day in August, when the 
juncoes were flying in panicky flocks, and when 
a haze of smoke was in the air that told of 
forest fires not so far away. All the night 
before, the sky in the west had been reddened 
with a dull glow that gradually grew brighter, 
and though we had no fear for ourselves since 
a cleared space lay between the wooded hills 
and the cabin, we were sorry for the wild 
things of the woods who would be forced to 
flee from the red monster that devoured their 
homes so relentlessly. 

The air that day was oppressive, for the 
smoke hung low, and if we listened carefully, 
we could hear the distant crackling of tall 
pines with gum-smeared trunks on fire, and 
the occasional crash of a giant fir, tortured too 
long by licking flames. 

I sought the Hill Trail, listening, as I 
climbed, to the ominous crackle of burning 
trees, much nearer than I would have wished. 
And perhaps it was because of that intentness 
that I came, without realizing it, face to face 
with a wildcat, the largest I have ever seen, 
stretched across the trail, only a few feet in 
front of me. 

For the first time in my life I knew the fear 
that men and books tell you of. Many had 
been the stories told by hunters who passed 
the cabin, of the ferocity of mountain lions 


| and wildcats, although none of them had ever 
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been seen in the woods around us, because 
civilization was too near. These beasts, said 
the hunters, kept to the higher hills and the 
deeper wooded forests, where game abounded 
and men seldom came. So when [I saw the 
tawny animal so close that one light spring 
would have carried the powerful body upon 
me, my first impulse was to run—blindly, 
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you can have instantaneous 
hot water service con- 
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madly—to run until I could run no more, or 
until the fierce claws of the great cat should 
bear me to the ground— 

The wildcat had not moved, except to lift 
its head ever so slightly and to draw back 
its jowls in a hissing snarl that displayed cruel, 
white fangs. The amber eyes watched me 
without flickering, yet in them I saw distrust, 
startled anger, and ever so little of a desire 
to spring—to kill— 

In that one instant I had many thoughts— 
dizzy, rambling thoughts, that chased them- 
selves across my mind like dried leaves blown 
by a wind. I noticed the straight, white 
whiskers on either side of the wildcat’s nos- 
trils; I heard the distant fall of a tree; I saw a 
grasshopper leap from a blade of grass that 
was bending under his weight; I heard the 
scuttle of leaves somewhere in the woods and 
knew that a bevy of quail were there. But I 
could not move. I stood still in the grip of 
that numb terror. 

What would have happened _ I can not say. 
Suddenly the fear left me—for I knew! I 
knew that the tawny animal before me wasa 
wild thing of the woods even as were the other 
wild things I loved. I knew that fear of fire 
had driven him from his familiar haunts far 
up in the mountains, that he sought these 
woods for protection, not for killing, and I 
knew that I, having been in these woods longer 
than he, was hostess there, and that it was my 
place to make him welcome, to extend to him 
the friendly greetings that I would have 
tendered to any of my woods friends. The 
fear was gone, utterly. I wanted to put my 
hand on his sleek head, to stroke his glossy 
back, to put my cheek against the russet satin 
of his thick coat. 

But I made no move. I spoke to him, as I 
would have spoken to any other of my woods 
friends, telling him that he was welcome, that 
the woods were his as well as mine, and that 
I hoped the fire would spare his relatives who 
were dear to him. 

As I spoke, the amber eyes opened wider, 
the snarl died away, and suddenly he yawned, 
voluminously, with a snap of his jaws and a 
careless licking motion of his red tongue. 
Then his eyes closed indifferently, and I knew 
he had understood me. I knew that between 
us was no thought of fear or hate. I walked 
past him up the trail, so close that I might 
have touched him, and he did not move. 
Only the amber eyes met mine squarely, and 
it was as if the wild thing from the deeper 
woods had said with words, 

“We are friends—go in peace.” 

When I had gone up the trail a way, I 
stopped at the bend in the path and looked 
back. The wildcat was in the same position, 
but he was watching me still with eyes un- 
blinking and unafraid. 


O that is why, some years later, when 
Ethel raised her head and met my eyes, the 
icy fear slipped away. For I saw her, not a 
savage, blood-thirsty beast, but a wild thing 
of the deep woods, girded round with iron 
bars and stinging whips, a wild thing ruled 
by pain instead of kindliness, and there 
surged into my heart a great love and pity 
for her. I wanted to take the whip from the 
man, to break it into bits, to tell her that she 
was free to go back to her mountain fastnesses. 
So, disregarding the cry of warning from 
the trainer and the gasps from those who stood 


crouching lioness, saying to her the things I 
would have said had I met her in the woods, 
telling her that I, too, belonged to the out-of- 
doors, that I, too, was a captive, that between 
us there was a bond. Slowly the snarling 
lips relaxed, the glint of green went out of her 
slanting eyes, and she no longer crouched. I 
knelt beside her on the floor of the cage, while 
the lions above on their pedestals watched 
with curious, sullen eyes, and the trainer’s 
voice died away in a series of gulps. Gently 
I put out my hand and _ touched her rough, 
; tawny head. She flinched and snarled, but 
| [ did not draw my hand away, and the next 





outside the cage, I walked slowly toward the | 








AMERICAN 
STEEL WOOL 


The Modern 
Aluminum Cleanser 


OU simply pull off a wad 
of these softly-wooled steel 
strands, moisten with warm 
water, apply any white soap, 
then gently rub. Encrusted dirt, 
stains, scratch-marks, etc., van- 
ish, leaving a clean, shiny surface 
smooth as satin. Forget old- 
fashioned cleansers and try 
AMERICAN Steel Wool, Grade O, 
on your Pyrex, enamel wear, 
porcelain, glass, cutlery, electric 
irons and cooking devices; nickel 
fittings, bath tubs, toilets, cook- 
ing pots, stoves, ranges, etc. 
Keeps flcors, woodwork, win- 
dows, glass doors, etc., spick and 
span. 
In Various Grades—From 
Fine to Coarse 
AMERICAN Steel Wool is put up in 


small and large household packages. 
Sold in Hardware and Paint Stores, 
Department Stores, Chain Stores, 
Groceries, etc. If your dealer has 
not the grade you want, send his 
name and |5c and you will be sup- 
plied. To get the best results, be 
sure that the Steel Wool you buy is 
AMERICAN Steel Wool. 


Department G 
AMERICAN 
Steel Wool Mfg. Co., Inc. 
9-11-13 Desbrosses St., N ¥-C. 
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| As Manly and Tender A Story 
As Ever Was Told 


The Kingdom Round | 


the Corner 


The Story of a Grown-up Peter Pan 
BY 


Coningsby Dawson 


HERE’S a different kingdom for 
every different person, Tabs used 
tosay. Then this grown-up Peter 
Pan awoke one day to find the king- 
dom of his dreams slipping from him. 










But it is there for all of us 
—the kingdom around the 
corner. When things look 
blackest, we may dream of 
it, for one more bend inthe 
long road, and it may be 
waiting for us—the land of 
fulfilled desires, 


This is the story of one 
man’s search for his king- 
dom and how he found it 
—just around the corner. 













Coningsby Dawson isagreat-hearted |j 
human being. He has the rare gift 
of giving you a peep into the very 
souls of these wonderful people in | 
this book. You will forever cherish | 
the memory of this tender, whim- 
| sical story. 


Illustrated by W. D. Stevens 
| Ask your bookseller about it—$2.00 


Gnopolitan Book Grporation 
U9 West 40 th Street, New York 


You can’t go wrong on 
a Cosmopolitan Book. 
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DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RINGS 


Super- Quality Diamonds 
iWlustrated and priced i 
The Diamond Book - 


mailed upon request 


ewels,Watches,Clocks, Silver,China, 
lass 2”¢Novelties- j//ustrated and priced in 


The Gift Book 


mailed upon request to any part of the world 


Correct Social Stationery 
Samples will be forwarded if requested 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 
Anniversary, Reception, Dinner, Dance 
and Debut Invitations. 
Tea and Visiting Cards. 
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| The Wild Heart 


instant I felt her tense muscles relax, and she 
was quiet under the steady stroking of my 
hand. 

The trainer spoke to me in an agonized 
whisper, telling me to come away quickly, 
and as I rose from my kneeling position, 
Ethel rose, too. Padding over to the pedestal 
which was hers, she mounted to it with a 
spring and sat there quietly, her eyes never 
leaving me or missing a motion I made. 

So that is why they allowed me to have my 
picture taken, once with the lions behind me 
in a snarling semi-circle, my arm around 
Ethel’s rieck, her head pressed against my 
waist, and again with my hand on her head, 
with Bob, her mate, on a near-by pedestal, 
very ill at ease because of the camera and the 
leather thong held in the hand of the trainer. 
But Ethel seemed to have forgotten the whip. 

When we left the cage, Ethel padded close 
to my side, and the trainer said in jest that I 
might take her for a pet. 

If I only could have! My heart was aching 
for her as I left, for I, too, am sometimes 
rebellious at the ways of civilization and of a 
world that does not know or care about the 
things of life that have nothing to do with 
money. I, too, am lonely for the freshness of 
leaves wet with dew, the feeling of moss under- 
foot, the glint of sunlight through laced 
branches. I think I know a little of the long- 
ing that is hers as she paces back and forth 
in her narrow cage, for hers is not a savage 
heart—only a wild heart; and I know that 
love can speak to it and soothe its hurt. 








Secrets of a French Chef Did you 


(Continued from page 57) 


serve with hot asparagus, artichokes, cauli- 
flower, or any kind of boiled fish. It is also 
delicious with poached egg combinations. 

This sauce will not curdle if care is taken 
that the water beneath it is kept hot but does 
not boil. Beat briskly just before serving. 


Sauce Bearnaise 

Exactly the same method is used in making 
this sauce as in making Sauce Hollandaise. 
In the cupful of vinegar place the ten white 
peppercorns crushed and also two sprays of 
parsley, three sprays of fresh tarragon, two 
| sprays of fresh chervil, one spray of fresh 
| thyme, one-half a bayleaf, and two shallots 
| minced. Reduce as above, cool, and then add 
six egg-volks and one-quarter cupful of water. 
| Continue as above, adding the butter and sea- 
|soning. After straining, add one teaspoonful 
each of minced parsley, chervil, and tarragon. 
Serve this sauce on any kind of broiled meat 
such as filet mignon, tenderloin, or sirloin steak. 


Sauce Mayonnaise 

Mix all together in a bowl the yolks of six 
eggs, two teaspoonfuls of dry English mustard, 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of white pepper, a few grains of cayenne 
pepper, and one tablespoonful of wine vinegar 
taken from the cupful to be used in the entire 
recipe. Beat well, and add, a very little at 
ja time, one quart of good olive oil. Beat 
j constantly. When the sauce becomes thick, 
add some more of the vinegar, so that when 
|all the oil has been added, all the vinegar has 
also been used. Serve with cold fish, chicken 
salad, lobster salad, vegetable salad, etc. 


Sauce Gribiche 


Mash well in a bowl the yolks of three hard- 
| cooked eggs with one-half teaspoonful of dry 
, English mustard, one-half teaspoonful of salt, 
|and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. Add 
| three-fourths cupful of good olive oil and one 
| tablespoonful of wine vinegar. Beat together 
until well blended. Add to it three gherkins 
| and one-half teaspoonful of capers chopped fine 
|and one-half teaspoonful each of minced 
parsley, chervil, and tarragon. This sauce is 
especially good served with cold fish. 
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Free Book of 
House Plans 


Shows plans and pictures of many beauti- 
ful homes. See how you ean build a fire- 
proof home at a cost of only 5% more than 
for wood. Erect a house that will stand 
for centuries, that needs no yearly paint- 
ing, that enjoys low insurance rates. 

Hollow Tile homes save fuel—are warm- 
er in winter and coolerin summer. Send 
today for free Home Book. Yours for 
the asking. 


Hollow Building Tile Association 
Dept. 5210, Conway Bldg., Chicago 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 






Ever eat 


Acquaintance Packet of 





ae s * Genuine 
RADEMAKER’S HOPJES 
ig, for half a century 
Imported from the Hague, Holland 


< 


Rademaker’s Hopjes are sold in I5c, 50c, $1.00, 
$1.50 and $2.00 packages. Dealers wanted everywhere, 


LINDT CHOCOLATE CO., 11 W. 17th St., N. Y. City 





For 15¢ and Dealer's Name we 
will send Acquaintance Packet 







SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, and 
every baked fish, serve 

a liberal amount of 
STUF or 
DRESSING flavor- 

ed with Bell's Sea- 
soning. Increase 

the pleasure and 
decrease the cost. 

Hotel chefs —- 


ommend it. 
your grocer will 
not supply you 


send 10c for 
sample pack- 
age. 


Ask Grocers For 
BELL’S 

SEASONING 

Wa. 6. Bell Co. 















Fast Colors That Fade 
(Continued from page 73) 


too, that the American-made alizarine blue 
SAP is chemically identical, and naturally 
quite as satisfactory, as the same dye made 
anywhere in the world. Unlike the fugitive 
casket-cloth dye, however, fast alizarine dyes 
are not cheap, and the blue SAP cost last yeir 
$4 a pound. But there is a cheaper blue dye 
which looks, at first, quite as well. It is not, 
however, fast on woolen goods, not at all suit- 
able for the rough rubbing to which a ruz is 
subjected. ‘The ruz manufacturer refused to 
buy the expensive fast dye, and he deliber- 
ately substituted a cheaper dye, because he 
knew that, when it faded, he could put tie 
blame on “those unreliable American dyes.” 
By this substitution he saved $2.75 a pound 
in the cost of his blue dye. So very little dye 
colors so much fabric, however, that the sav- 
| ing in the actual dye-cost for a rug of standard 
| size is estimated in this case to have been only 
21 cents per rug. This manufacturer had ad- 
vanced the price of this identical rug—on 
which he was so anxious to save 21 cents— 
from $50 to $125. Now, when he receives com- 
plaints, although he knows in his heart that he 
could have bought an American-made dye 
that would have been up to the highest pre- 
war standards, he dodzes behind the mislead- 
|ing statement, “Of course, today it is quite 





Then grind 
it at home as 
you need it, 
in an Arcade 
Crystal Coffee 
Mill. The glass 
hopper keeps 
the coffee beans 
fresh. The coffee, ground 
to any degree of fineness de- 
sired, drops down into a 
glass which measures it off 
into tablespoonfuls. 





















Do this, and see how much 
fresher and more flavorsome 
your coffee will be. Note 
how different this coffee 
will be from that ground at 
the ‘store, which gets stale 
and loses its aroma before 
you use it. 





ness. 






The Way to Use Dyes 
All dyes are suitable only for certain uses. 
| No dye has ever been discovered which is fast 
| for all purposes, and a dye that is perfectly 
ifast on woolen goods, an animal fiber, may 
| not be at all fast on calico, a vezeta)le fiber. 
A good, fast wool dye would prove absolutely 
| unsatisfactory in dyeing mixed goods made of 
part wool and part cotton threads. In such 
}cases a union dye—both wool and cotton- 
|must be used. The harmless yellow dye used 
to color butter would not be at all suitable for 
| printing a “yellow-back”’ twenty -dollar bill. 
















You can attach the Arcade 
Crystal Coffee Mill to the 
kitchen wall or cabinet. It 
will be handy and will still 
be out of the way. 


| skin into Hudson seal fur would be no more 
satisfactory for making fountain-pen ink than 
the casket-cloth dye was for dyeing hosiery. 
Moreover, not only do dyes vary greatly in 
their fitness for coloring difereat materials, 
but there are also great differences in their 





Inquire of your dealer 
about an Arcade Crystal 
Coffee Mill. He will sup- 


ply you with one. Write ability to withstand the effects of sunlight, 
for booklet “How to make water, soap, acids, alkalis, perspiration, rub- 
bing, ete. The triumph of the coal-tar dyes 


coffee”. 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 


*ARCADE 


CRYSTAL 


COFFEE MILL 


over the natural dyestufis has been due to 
their ability to furnish brilliant, fast colors of 
every shade, not only for the carpet that lies 
year after year in the direct sunlight and _ is 
tramped over by innumerable dirty shoes, but 
also for the man’s shirt that is laundered with 
strong chemical soaps every week until it 
wears out; for the delicate flimsy chiffon and 
the hardy homespun suiting, for every colored 
object, from match tips and artificial flowers 
to wall-paper and linoleum. But it must be 
remembered that the coa!-tar dye suitable for 
one purpose may be almost worthless when 
misused, and the German dye manufacturers 
never guaranteed any of their colors fast. 
Most colors, as they reach us in goods, are 
mixtures of dyes made up by the dyer just as 
an artist blends paints on his palette to get the 
shade he requires. This is almost invariably 


U.S. A. 


















EGGS BY MAIL 


Shipped in Aluminized 
Metal Egg Crates is 


See your dealer or write 
us for circulars. 


METAL EGG CRATE CO. (Mfg.) 


browns, and the fancy shades of red and blue. 
Obviously, in any color made by mixing two, 
or three, or four dyes, if a single one of these 
‘ , | dyes is unsatisfactory for the purpose used, it 
Fredericksburg, Va. | wii) fade out first. Naturally, this changes the 
- | shade. During the past five years, this has 

| been the most common cause of complaint, and 

perfectly fast dyes in many instances have been 
spoiled by mixing with them one unsatisfactory 
color. 





* 
240 Wolfe Street, 








SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15e by mail. 100 Meat- 
less recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 15e. All three 30c. 





B. L. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘impossible to guarantee any color for fast- | 


| ‘The black dye that helps transform a muskrat | 


the most satisfactory way. the case in such shades as fawn, gray, slate, | 
Also butter in same crate. | ‘@2upe, khaki, olive, etc. It is generally the 
case in purples, oranges, lavenders, greens, 


But this is not a peculiarity of American ! 


In using 











to introduce 
our new ® puddings 


&) Dute Pudding—Made of fine dates 
selected for their unusual rich date flavor 
—actually the only date pudding on the 


Allow us 


market. Served with cream. 

©) Chocolate Fudge Pudding — Also the 
| only one made. Distinctive fudge con- 
sistency. Light texture, and rich choco- 
late favor. Served hot orcoldwithcream. 

&) Fie Pudding—V ery hightand fluffy. 
Made of the finest Smyrna figs, develop- 
ed by Purity Cross Chefservice into a 
full yet delicate fig flavor. [leat and 
serve with cream or sauce. 

®&) Plum Pudding.—A new one. 
Better than our former plum pudding? 
No. As good? Yes. Why new then? 
Our new way of making it costs less. 
Everybody can have it now 

Have you our chef cx your shelf 2— 
ready-to-serve lunches, breakfasts, sup- 
pers, even dinners, at no more than 
your own kitchen cost? 
® Chicken in Jelly v 
® Chicken a la King 
® Boned Chicken 
® Lobster Newburg 
® Welsh Rarebit 
® Corned beef Hash 


and others in handy tins at your grocer’s or 
delicatessen’s. Or send us $2.50 for our special 
**Get Acquainted Ass rae a 


Putily NA CwOSS 


MODEL ORANGE 
__ KITCHEN _ WS NEW JERSEY 


r—~ SERVICE TABLE W WA 


Large Broad Wide Table 





Deviled Chicken 
Deviled lam 
Deviled Tongue 
Ow Tongue 

® Vienna Sausage 
& Chop Suey, ete. 


¥ 


fo Os 





top — Kemovable Glass 
Serviee Tray — Double 
Drawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
tired Swive 1 Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fur- 
niture surpassing , a0 

hig £% hi atter ed. for 
mcity. 


ease of LY and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 
now for descriptive —— 
phiet and ‘dealer’ r’s name 
COMBINATION PROOUCTS co. 
o04-D Cunard Bidg., 


ok _ Chicago, Il. 









IT SERVES Your Howe | 
L @ SAVES YOUR —— 
Bann A sich ee 





direct- 
num utensils. Roasts, bakes fries, steams 


See Save fuel, y., and 10% 
tin. *t standing over hot 

cook : 3. Take yee of Ba low 
to-you 
price 

‘ona Coane 

Aluminum lined—genuine Wear-Ever Alumi 

stews, Buy now and save money Wr'te 

today. E sor Free Home science Book. 

Wm. Campbell & Co., D-)t. 96, Detroit, Mich. 
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AllDay— 2 
ft Every Day 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROY 


makes , 
the most satisfactory suit 
for Your Boy 


Handsome and _ comfortable, 
CROMPTON “4ll-Weather’ 
CORDUROY is yet so strong and 
durable that it withstands the 
hardest usage. 


A suit made of this wonder- 
ful corduroy will outwear two 
ordinary suits, which means 
just half as many suits to buy. 4 


Ask your Clothing Dealer 
for our FREE BOOKL ET, ‘*The Econ- 
omy of Corduroy.’’ If he hasn't it, 
write us and we will be glad to send 
you one. 
CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., Inc. 
49 East 31st St.. New York City 








% 
: The Famous 
7 “All-Weather’’ Test 
4 Water poured on CROMPTON 
a “All-Weather” CORDUROY 
q from a height of a foot or more rolls off instantly. A 
§ shake of the cloth, and there is no trace of moisture, 
? THIS LABEL is sewed on the inner pocket of Boys’ 
Suits made of the Crompton ‘‘All-Weather"’ CoxDUROY 
Ask for the Test and look for the Label. 
4 
: 
7 
4 
} DISH PAN . 
5 


FITS THE SINK 
eCANT SCRATCH 


oi 





SEER ME 


Why not wash dishes right where the water is 
in the sink? 

The Amico Dishpan fits the sink. Rubber feet 
prevent scra‘ching. Dirty water runs thru center 
outlet and is strained thru removable sliding 
drawer. Heavy copper-steel—t tly tinned, 
Will last many years. 


Delivered to you .or $2.25 


Direct to your home on receipt of check or money 
order, Men ion your dealer’s name. 


25c additional west of the Missouri River. 
* AM M IDON & CO. 
he 45-year-old House 
31S. Pinte, St., Baltimore, Md. 












Fast Colors That Fade 


dyes. This identical thing happened a dozen 
years ago, before there were any American- 
made dyes, in the green carpet strips that are 
laid down the aisles of parlor cars. The Pull- 
man Company bought these strips under a 
contract in which it was specified that they 
should be dyed green with a mixture of aliza- 


German dyes of proved reliability for use in 
floor coverings. In order to make a little more 
money, the carpet-maker substituted two- 
thirds of chinoline yellow, a cheaper German 


first, so that the carpet strips assumed a 
decidedly bluish shade. All three of these 
were imported German dyes, which, when mis- 
used, are no better nor worse than American 
dyes. 


We Are Exporting Dyes 

There has been only one real fault to be 
found with American dyes—there are not 
enough of them. We have enough in pceunds, 
for last year we shipped off te China and Japan, 
to India and Egypt, Mexico and Argentina, 
to Holland, France, England, and other coun- 
tries, more actual pounds of coal-tar dyes than 
we imported from Germany in 1914; but we 
have lacked a sufficient variety. We have nct 
had dyes of every color suitable for all the dif- 
ferent goods and fabrics that must be dyed. 

This state cf affairs has todays passed, for 
in the past five years American chemists have 
produced over six hundred different dyes, and 
there are today but very few colors that can 
not be perfectly produced for every kind of 
material. These American-made dyes are iden- 
tically the same chemical substance as dyes of 
the same type made anywhere in the world. 

In all meanings of the phrase we have all 
been pretty well ‘“‘fed up’”’ on German propa- 
ganda, but no German propaganda was ever 
carried on so long, or so extensively, or so suc- 
cessfully, as the planting of the superstition 
that Germany is chemica! headquarters of the 
world and the only country that can produce 
coal-tar dyes. This superstition has a triple 
| foundation. 

First: that American coal does not contain 
the proper coal-tar for the making of dyes. 
This is strikingly proved false, because be- 
fore the war we exported thousands of gal- 
lons of crude products made from American 
coal-tar to Germany, where they were refined, 


cals, perfumes, flavorings, and dyes, and were 
then imported back into the United States at 
|an exorbitant profit to the German coal-tar 
| chemical trust. 
Second: that Germans alone have the chem- 
jical brains and skill necessary to make these 
| coal-tar chemicals. Coal-tar itself was dis- 
covered by Dr. Clayton of England: the first 
process for extracting it from coal was per- 
fected by a Scottish nobleman, the Earl of 
Dundonald. The first coa!-tar dye was discov- 
ered by Sir William Perkin; the second, by 
Verquin, a Frenchman; the third. by Lightfoct, 
another Englishman. There is not a German 
| name among the pioneers in coal-tar chemistry. 
| During the past five years, and in spite of the 
| handicaps of wartime, our American chemists 
have produced in this country as many new 
coal-tar chemicals as were produced by the 
| German chemists in forty years. 

Third: that every case of ean rubbing, 
| crocking, streaking that has happened to any 
| piece of goods since 1914 is the fault of Ameri- 
|can dyes. Until 1918 you probably never saw 
|a piece ef cloth that was colered wholly with 
American-made dyes, and since that time it is 
no exaggeration to say that nine times out of 
ten the fault has been not with the dyes, but 
with their misuse. 
on cotton goods; dyes have been mixed im- 
properly; mixed goods have not been colored 
with union dyes; shoddy material has been 
chemically doctored, and cases are even known 
| of the deliberate spoiling of dyes by those un 
| friendly to the American dye industry. 
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rine sapphire and fast light yellow, 3G., two | 


dye, for light yellow 3G. and this dye faded | 


made up into medicines, photographic chemi- | 


Wool dyes have been used | 











Butcher's Boston Polish is pure! Made 
from Nature’s own products, it can be 
used not only on floors but on the most 
costly antiques and unusually delicate 
finishes. In homes of refinement where 
furniture, floors, and woodwork are 
well cared for, one sees the rich- 
ness and brilliance obtained through 



















| 






Butcher's. It forms a firm, elastic 






coating of great durability and does 





not show scratches or heel marks. 






LOOK FOR 


THE STAR ORANGE CAN 


Ask your dealer, or-send 25 cents 
for liberal sample 


The BUTCHER POLISH Co. | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


Manufacturers for Forty Years | 


x- AJAX 
Plural Socket Plug 


LEAVES LAMP 
IN POSITION INTENDED. 


A Plural Socket Plug 1 E h Three For 
made right for one 
Lamp and Appliances. acn : $ 2.7 5 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


AND INSIST ON AJAX 
(Made By 


FOr ~ Ajax Electric We, 
asi Nir Specialty Co. % x: 
<4" 


tpt 
= ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. Le 









Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt to Make 
Child a Dress 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” contains 
directions so simple that any woman can dye 
or tint faded, shabby skirts, dresses, waists, 
coats, sweaters, stockings, ‘hangings, drap- 
eries, everything like new. Buy ‘Diamond 
Dyes’’—then perfect home dyeing is guaran- 
teed, even if you have never dyed before. 
Tell your druggist whether the material 
you wish to dye is wool or silk, or whether 
it is linen, cotton, or mixed goods. Diamond 
Dyes never streak, fade, or run. 


4 
Wells & Richardson Co., Surlington, Vt- 















BATH TIME IS TURKNIT TIME— 
and Baby Gurgles 

He loves having Mother splash the 

warm, soothing water over his body 

with the soft 


KNITTED 
BZA WASH CLOTHS 


» fabrics in one—the rough side with soft 

baited loops that gently massage the skin 
and remov: minute Pr urticles of dirt—and the 
mooth side that brushes over the chafed spots 
without irritating the tenderest skin. 

Mother is particular, too, to secure TRURK- 
NITS for herself and I’ather because this 
patented fabric is first aid in keeping the skin 
ina clear and healthy condition, and in giving 
the comple xion a vigorous glow. 

Turknits can be obtained with dainty scalloped edges 
in blue, pink, ,old or lavender as well as the plain 
edges. Most good dealers carry an assortment of 
TURKNITS ranging in price from roc te 25¢ accord- 
ingtosizeand finish. Ifyourdealercannotsupply you, 
send us his name and 3oc and we will forward 
you two of the most popular TURKNIT numbers. 

Putnam Knitting Company 
Cohoes, N. Y. 





| ued, “ 
| the best wings that any 


Without 
Extra Cost 


AL WAYS 
available 


at uniform tem- 
perature. Cost is 
practically nothing 
as The Boule Heater uses boiling 
water from the boiler to heat the do- 
mestic supply of household water. 
Connects on outside of any steam or vapor 
heating boiler. Does not interfere with fizing 
cr combustion of coal. Requires no attention. 
Thousands in use. Easily installed by any 
plumber. No special piping annenteny. Ap- 
proved by architects and 
heating engineers. 
GUARANTEED satisfactory 
or money back. If plumber 


cannot supply, send his name 
and receive circular. 


Excelso Specialty Works Heater installed between 


100 Clinton St., Buffalo, N.Y. boiler and tank 


CEL 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, 





sent on approval, An individual line, 
known both for be auty of its hand-coloring and for its 
distinctive verses Special rates to Gift Shops,  Per- 
onal mi oh it rn attended to. Write early for samples, 


Jessie H, MCNicoL, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. | 


Whatever the cause, it is, of course, small 
satisfaction to the American housewife who 
has found expensive materials prove useless 
through fading. But all American women 
ought te know that the fault has net been with 
our American dyes, and it is a satisfaction to 
know that the largest silk manufacturer and 
the largest woolen manufacturer use only 
American dyes and will guarantee their goods 
for color equal to pre-war standards. Ameri- 
can women may look with suspicion, not on 
American dyes, but on any statement that 
American dyes are net reliable. That isa just 
and patriotic position which will do much to 
cembat the propaganda that is being spread 
that Germans make the only good dyes 


Adventures in Our Street 
(Continued from page 51) 
The basket was comin: nearer. My, 

Yellow-Curls’ heart did beat! 

Then the basket shot into sight and stopped 
exactly beside Yellow-Curls’ window. And it 
was crowded with fairies—if you'll believe it! 
They were mixed fairies. Some were pretty, 
scme ugly. Some were dainty, others ragged. 
‘Yhere were those who looked very good, those 
who looked pretty bad. They were all talking 
very excitedly about something. You can not 
guess what it was! Why, they 
about the blue balloon that had run 
from the New Children. 

“Tt’s the biggest balloon ever caught,” 
a ragged little fairy. 

“How do you know?” asked another one. 

“Well, I caught it; I ought to know,” said 
the ragged fairy. 

“Dear me, dear me!”’ 
man fairy. “I didn’t see any 
ment because I was taking a snooze. 
body please tell me all about it ” 

That was exactly what the ragged fairy was 
aching to do, so he began without being urged 
further. “It was this-a-way.” he began. “I 
was sitting on the toppest leaf of the tallest 
poplar that ever grew.” 

“Bragging again,” said the 

But the ragged one went on. 
this enormous balloon coming 
roaring through the air.” 

‘Take it back,’’ shouted the 
wasn’t making a single sound.” 

So, rather than stop, the ragged fairy took 
that part of his story back. “And,” he contin 
I knew I could catch it, because I have 
fairy living ever had.” 
in the basket groaned, 


with. 
low 


away 


said 


spoke up a little old- 
of the excite- 
Some- 


other fairies. 
“And I saw 
snorting and 


others. “It 


At this every fairy 


| and some of the worst-looking ones threatened 


to push the ragged one out of the basket unless 
he stopped this foolish bragging. So he 
promised that he'd stop, if they would allow 
him to finish his story. 

“So,” he went on, “away I went after it and 
soon caught up, flying at top speed as I was. 
It took nerve, of course!” 

“Oh, rats!” yelled a bad-looking fairy and 
started to push the ragged one over the edge. 
But the others said to give him one more 
chance. So he went on. 

“T grabbed the string and towed the balloon 
over the tree-tops down to our fairy dell. 
There are very few fairies of my age that have 
ever done such a brave deed.” 

Then there followed a great commotion and 
squealing. Whether the ragged fairy was pushed 
out of the string basket or not Yellow-Curls 
never knew, for whiz, whiz went the basket and 
Was gone, 

When Yellow-Curls’ mother found her fast 
asleep by the window the next morning, she 
didn’t know what to make of it. But when 
Yellow-Curls told her what she had seen and 
heard, she said that maybe it was all a dream, 
but she hoped that the poor little ragged fairy 
who bragged wasn’t pushed out of the basket. 

Yellow-Curls looked for him later in the 
Street, but there was not a trace of a fairy to be 
seen, and the basket was tangled up in the 
string where we had left it last night. 

(To be continued) 


were talking | 
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The Pup ang che Paint 


How could the pup know that the 
pantry floor had been painted the 
night before? All he knew was 
that while having a most delight- 
ful romp in a large and sticky mud- 
puddle, a tantalizing, alluring odor 
drew him irresistibly toward the 
house. Through two half-open doors 
he stalked that odor to its lair 
and found complete satisfaction in 
a large cooky jar in one corner of, 
the pantry. 


A CRY of dismay from the pantry 
door and the pup fled through an 
open window without even a_back- 
ward glance. 


NoR was the pup’s surprise 
greater than the good 
who found that the U. S. N. Deck 
Paint had dried hard overnight; 
and that scrubbing took the muddy 
off and left the paint 


any 
housewife’s 


paw-prints 
on. 


THE family had the pup to thank 
for discovering the true merits of 
U. S. N. Deck Paint and the pup 
had the paint to thank for saving 
him from a licking. 


The BIL BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co, 
= Cleveland - New York 


The Universal Paint 
Especially suitable for porches floors and walls 


StoutWome 
You Can Look Slender 


APTEARACE is largely a 
matter of clothes. Stout 
women can look slenderif their 
clothes are well designed with 
becoming, slenderizing lines. 


Lane Bryant specializes in 
providing just such clothes. 
New York and Pari8 fashions 
re-designed with lines that 
slenderize. Finest materials, 
best workmanship —always. 


The prices are exceptionally 
low, for Lane Bryant manu- 
factures as well as designs, 


Style Book Free 


Sent free—the new Lane 
Bryant Style Book, the 
only Style Book published 
just for Stout Women. 
76 pages, picturing new 
Fall and Winter Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Waists, 
Skirts, Corsets, Hose 
and Underwear. Sizes : 
39 to 56 bust. Style 
Book sent FREE. A 

post card will bring 

it. Write for it today. 


La ne Brea 


“NEW YORK 


38 th Street at 
Fifth Avenue 


In using advertisements see page 4 





























































Tell a Friend About 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


will send ‘you 
charge a copy 
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377 Recipes and 95 

Household Discov- 

eries in this book 
you cannot buy. 


OW many ways can you cook an 

egg? Five? Seven? This book 
gives you 19! With this variety in 
the preparation of the simple egg, 
you can imagine the cosmopolitan 
aspect and possibilities of other 
foods, from all-corn mufiins to vege- 
tarian scrapple. 


This book is the product of the 
Department of Cookery of Good 
Housekeeping which tests recipes 
and evolves new methods of cook- 
ery in a well-equipped laboratory 
kitchen. The recipes are the favor- 
ites submitted by Good Housekeep- 
ing readers all over the country, and 
have, in addition, been thoroughly 
standardized, tested and tasted by 
the corps of trained workers cf the 
Department of Cookery. 


This book is not for sale. But to 
all present subscribers of Good 
Housekeeping who send in a new 
subscription (one other than their 
own) for a friend, we will send a 
copy of the book without charge. 
Won’t you tell a friend about 
Good Housekeeping—send us her 
subscription, and let us send you 
in return, a copy of this book? 


USE THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
119 W. Fortieth St., New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose 


$2.50 for which send Good 


Housekeeping for one year to 








Insert name of person to panes Good Hor vuse’ ecping is to be sent. 


Name 


Stale 


(Canadian postage, $1 extra; Foreign, $1.50 extra.) | 
Your name and address should be carefully printed | 
in the margin so that you may be certain to reccive 
the book. Dept. 92 


October 1921 Good Housekeeping 





| were upon him. 


The Wrong Stop 


(Continued from page 54) 









| physique and their splendid training. He was 
| bruised with hardships; the marks of his agony 
His eyes were dull with 
memories of terror. He wasn’t old, but he 
looked old. His face was pinched with priva- 
tions, and his hair was graving at the temples. 

But the queerest thing about him was the 
paraphernalia that he carried. He was decked 
out like a Christmas-tree, with odds and ends 


| of equipment strung all over him: a gas-mask, 


| water-bottle, 


cartridge belt, tin-hat, rifle, 
pack, British Warm—in fact, everything that 
used to form the marching-kit of an infantry- 
man on a ten days’ leave from the Front. 
Most reminiscent of all, about his clothes 
clung the unmistakable odor of one who had 
lived in the pollution of the firing-line. But 
what firing-line? It was an earthy odor of 
rain and dugouts, of high explosives and cor- 
ruption. It was easy to explain everything 
except the odor. He might have rigged him- 
self out in this way as a protest, because so 
many living, unknown soldiers were forgotten 
on this day when one dead, unknown soldier 
was remembered. 


OFFERED him a cigarette, which was 

accepted gratefully. “You look like two 
years ago,” I remarked jokingly. 
be fresh from France.” 

He regarded me broodingly. “Tam.” 

“You mean from Germany?” I suggested. 
“You’re with the Army of Occupation.” 

He shook his head. “I never got 
Germany. I’m from France.” 

“But I understood that all British troops 
had been withdrawn from France long ago, 
even those who were helping to clean up the 
battle areas.” 

“They have. I’m the last.” 

I had to take his word for it, but I found 
difficulty in crediting his statement. Had it 
not been that he was so calm and collected, 
I should have set him down as a veteran de- 
ranged by his experiences. I was taking no 
chances. You know those dinky little ‘rail- 
way compartments they have in England, each 
one separate, with no way of summoning help 
unless you stop the train by pulling on a cord? 
I thought it wisest to avoid argument by 
changing the subject. My traveling compan- 
ion might be perfectly harmless, but he pos- 
sessed a rifle. 

Affecting a cheerfulness which I was far 
from feeling, “Been seeing the procession?” 
I questioned. 

“T saw it.” He spoke indifferently, glanc- 
ing away from me out the window, past which 
legions of red-brick villas streamed monot- 
onously. 

“You didn’t think much of it?” 

“Not much.” He brought his gaze back. 
“T was thinking that it would have been 
kinder to have allowed him to live. Burying 
him in the Abbey couldn’t help matters. He 
may have had a wife and children. You see, 
I’ve been married; that’s what makes me talk. 
I’ve not seen my old woman and kiddies since— 
a long while.” 

I leaned forward, my sympathies thoroughly 
aroused. “You don’t mean that you’ve not 
had a leave since the war ended?”’ 

He smiled wearily. “That’s what I call 
mind-reading. It’s what I meant exactly.”’ 

“But it’s a scandal.” I spoke indignantly 
“Yours must be the only case on record. 
What were they doing, keeping you in France 
when all the rest of the world is out of khaki? 
Cur boys—I expect you’ve guessed that I’m 
American—our boys had to wait for ships, yet 
they’ve all been home so long that they’ve 
almost forgotten they ever wore a uniform.” 

“Some one had to stay,” he said resignedly. 
“Tt so happened that I was chosen.” His 
mouth squared grimly. ‘No one could take 
shifts on my job.” 

“What was your job? There must have 
been a very special reason why nobody—” 
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Eliminate Guess Work 


Cook by Temperature 


UST 2s she measures out li_- flour, 

sugar, liquids, and other ingredients, 
so the particular housewife measu e 
the heat to insure accurate resulis. 


In many Domestic Science Schools, Healt’; 
Institutions, Experimental and ‘Testing 
Laboratories, Hotels and Homes, where 
the preparation of foods is given careful 
attention, they rely upon 


ILDER 


TROY.NY. 
Home Cooking Thermometers 
For Accurate Results 

Allhousewivescanobtainthe same accurate re- 
sults that skilled dietitians and ‘*born”’ cook 
do by thissimple method. Most mode rn cook 
books show the ranges of temperature 
sary to give the most satisfactory resul 
Write for folder ‘Cook by KNOWN He: ut” 
which shows how to obtain best cooking resul 
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Fireless Cooker Portable Oven 
or Cake Grid- Thermometer, 
dle Thermom- $1.25. 

eter, $1.0), 

If,you have difficulty in obtaining any of these 

thermometers from your dealer, send us his 

name and we will supply you direct. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


Troy, N. Y. 
Makers of Wilder Accurate 


Thermometers for all purposes 


Candy- aaiing Thermometers, 
$1 d 





DELICIOUS "AND SUSTAINING ‘ 


DIABETIC 
FOODS 


QUICKLY MADE WITH 


ive See 
Confaints Practically No Starck 
TWENTY CEN INGS A GENEROUS SAMPLE 
NOUGH FOR A PLATE OF DELICIOUS MUFFINS 


THOMPSON'S MALTED FOOv CO., 
7 Riverside Drive-WAUKESHA- WISCONSIN 

























MATCH THE TANG OF THE 
COUNTRY AIR 


% with luncheons of delicious 


Smithfield Hams 


By Parcel Post direct to you at 
seventy-five cents per pound, 
AMERICAN PRODUCE 

EXCHANGE 
Dept. “H” 
daand, Va. 
“THE HAM 
THAT MADE 


VIRGINIA 
FAMOUS” 


- GORHAM : 


SILVER POLISH 






WILL CLEAN SILVER, 
IVORY. AND CELLULOID 


SELLING AGENTS. HAROLD F. RITCHIE & COMPANY INC 


171 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. ALSO OF LONDON 
ENGLAND: - TORONTO, CANADA: = SYONEY. AUSTRALIA 





It was a small thing that made me break off. | ow ES 
My eyes had wandered to his o!d steel helmet. | 
It had a hole in it the size of a dollar. Who- 
ever had once owned it had worn it when he ; 
eit Ee 


lied. As he caught my eyes resting on it, . 
ae ushed it bel ind him with a furtive gesture. Boils, Bakes Separate 
he pus 1ed it penina : nd g “$ F SE VE 
The uncomfortable part of it was that in the Steams and IRECESS Ss T oO Covers 
dimness of my memory I was positive that R a re) 
somewhere—precisely where I — not recol- oasts oa for Each 
lect—I had seen that old tin hat before. 
“VYou’re an American,” he said—I was Brown -< . Well 
aware that he was creating a diversion—“‘and € 
yet vou yourself are still in uniform.” ; 
” “That’s different,” I replied. “I’m in uni- 
forn from preference, not because some one’s 
forgotten me.” e -~ 
“But still you’re in uniform. Why?” There Exclusive ; Greater 
was an extraordinary eagerness ia his asking. Patented — Capacity 
I shrugged my shoulders. It’s difficult to ss 
say. Perhaps I want to do good in the world. Steam P ‘ Aluminum 
I’m fighting in the Polish armies.” | xem ae : 
“Good in the world!” Hs brows puckered, Vent - : P Lined Wells 
and the dulness went out of his eyes. “Do (9) 3 
good by killing?” i 3 
“No, the killing’s incidental. By defending 
a broken nation.” = a 
Then he asked a question that was annoy- e 
ingly intrusive. “But is that why you do it?” Durable | Adjustable 
1 Why else? Non-Warping Catches 
‘Pernaps out of love of excitement. x 
Perhaps out of fear of returning to the Steel for Each 
ordinary.” 
“Tt may be either or both,” T said tartly, Case Well 
“or it may be that my motive is higher.” i 
His gift for truth telling was too penetrating. aaa s 
To prohibit further conversation, I leaned back iN a 
against the cushions and closed my eyes. The . - > 
long standing in the crowded streets had made ° jai cs 
me tired. Reminding myself that I must Aluminum ; : eatig i ‘e Le sor 
change at Lewes, the first stop, I let my lids Vessels —_ Y Casters 
close and slipped off into unconsciousness. ‘ 
|| for Every : eam |) As You 
AWOKE with a start. The wheels were Purpose 1% at tIp Prefer 
slowing down. My last conscious thought i 
had been of the inspector’s warning that I | 
must change at the first stop. Perhaps I had 


~*~ 


‘ep 
already passed it. I had a curious, drugged . 
aie, as though I had hom asleep rn a Better Food at Less Cost 


long while. I turned to my companion to : » ' 
ask him, but saw at once that it was useless to | Are you saving in time, fuel and food costs through the 
seek information in his direction. He had many delicious dishes you can prepare easily—the Duplex 
copied my example and showed no sign of way? Study every feature of this fireless stove. It not 
rousing. I glanced out of the window, ex- ° a a pat 

only means a saving in first cost but greater savings every day 


yecting to recognize the landscape. It seemed : 7 4 as 
aoe familiar to my befuddled mind— | you use it. Send today for the ‘Money Saving Recipes” in 
valleys and orchards, topped by a sea-sky and the Duplex Folder illustrating all styles together with name 
rolling downs—but it was not the country | of a good dealer who can show you its greater value. 
which surrounded Lew:s as I recalled it. Be- 
fore I could make any further observations, | ] 300 Durham St., 
the train had come to a hal. Above the | DURHAM MFG. CO., Muncie, Ind. 
panting of the engine I could hear a porter 
shouting, “All change. Last stop.”’ World's Largest Makers of Fireless Stoves 
I sat still, trying to collect my thoughts. | 
What I was really trying to do was to draw 
the threads of my identity together. I felt 
lost. I had felt like this once before, when a 
bullet had seared my forehead. It was like | 


a 
that now. I remembered everything as | ‘ | = 
through a fog. How much of what I recalled | 
was real and how much imagined, it was be- : | e 


yon my power to settle. wy vp) * 
The guard came to the door. T knew him| 7 ; ‘Y LA 
How Baltimore Childven Ave Kept Well VANIL 


at once, for it was he who had helped to bundle 
m¢ into the third class carriage. He looked AVE you read in the magazines the wonderful » Supper—with little chocolate-iced cakes, 
in through the window and was about to say | | story of the Baltimore children—how Dr. or a foamy snow pudding. How good they 
something, but f was before him. | McCollum, of Pc _—— age nty ke ee are, made with Price’s Vanilla! . 
“Ts this the first stop?” Racked: Hine | the country’s leading authorities on oods, was | PRICE FLAVORING | EXTRACT co. 
Pre pi - eae hired by the city to educate the parents and chil- “Experts in Flavor. Chicago, Ill. 
First and last,” he said. We go no]! dren on how to select and prepare foods that give - 
farther.” both children and grown-ups strong, healthy bodies 
Kither IT was suffering from temporary loss and guard against sickness? 
of memory, or I had boarded the wrong train. | | Dr. McCollum has written a great book 
If the latter were the case, I would discover | giving the results of his experience and investi- 
my error when I showed mv ticket at the gate. } gations, that mothers and nurses and doctors all 
I felt in my pocket for a tip. My wallet was| | °V¢? the country are using. 
still there. Whatever was amiss, I had not Your leading book dealer probably has 
been robbed. I quickly made up my mind ~~ ga reel bt hh 
rhateve ERAS 3 - ies . it for you. not, write us. e wil 
to do whatever I saw other people doing, in send it free on approval. If you like 
order that I might not attract attention. it, pay us $3.65. If you don’t, send it 
po : ag ee 
The guard, having pocketed my tip, Still back. 
stood gazing into the carriage. ; FREDERICK C. MATHEWS COMPANY 
What is it?” I asked. “Anything you \ P.O. Box 834 F Detroit, Mich. 


want?” | kA — a2 _—— 
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Night Shirts 


Extra length and 


losedsideprovide 


warrtath and com- 
fort. Light and 
heavy 
For men and boys. 








Pajunettes 
Smart, comfort- 
able, one-piece. 
Very popular for 
missesand women 
—-summer and 
winter materials, 
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weights. 









Thisisthe 
Stove Polish 


T'S diiferent 

nary poli hes because of the 

care tal i 
and the materials used are of the 
highest grade. 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


Makes a brilliant, silky polish that does not 
rub off or dust off, and the 
longer than an ordinary polich. 
sample stoves and sold by hardware and 
yrocery dealers. 

All we ask is a trial, 
stove your parlor stove or your gas rconge, If 
you don't find it the best stove polish you 
ever used, your dealer is authorized to refund 
your money. Insist on Black Silk Stove Polish, 
Made in liquid or paste—one quality, 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


T've Black Silk Air-Drying Iron Enamel on 
rate: registers,stove-pipes—Preventsrusting. 
©: e Black Silk Metal Polish for silver, nickel 
or brass. It isunexcelled for use onautomobiles, 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 
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ep Warmly! 


“Peed, warm night-wear and a cool, 
ventilated bedroom —there you 
have the secret of healthful, refreshing 
sleep. Brighton-Carlsbad, made of soft, 
downy flannelette and kindred mate- 
rials, in fall and winter weights, is the 
roomiest, best tailored, warm sleeping- 
wear made. 


The “‘Before-Buying’”’ Test 


To see the full size, the extra care in making, 
the better fabrics and the beautiful needlework, 
ask your dealer to upin Brighton-Carlsbad and 
spread it out for your inspection. 
Examineit inside and out. Then buy 
Brighton-Carlsbad on its merits! 


For All the Family 


We make sleeping garments for the 
whole family and add distinctive little 
touches that are appreciated by people 


RI 


SLEEPINGWEAR 








TON 
SBAD 








willing to pay a fair price for honest, } 
worthy merchandise. | 
__ Send for ; 
Ask your dealer for Nightie Book A / Uh, 
Brighton-Carlsbad. ieeeeee 2ae \ YY i 
styles. Shows se ee 


H. B. GLOVER CO. 


Dept. 21, Dubuque, Iowa 


mer model 
Mailed Free. 


winter and sum- 


8. 
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“HOLYOKE” 


reduces the bigh cost 
ofliving. Have one 
installed and note the 
immediate falling off 
of your fuel bill. Ker- 
osene, long considered 
an ideal fuel, is safe, 
low priced, easy to 
handle and available 
in every nook :ind cor- 
ner of the country. 
Have hot water con- 
veniences of the city int 
suburban districts and 







shine lasts much 


Used on 







Use iton your cook 








bungalows and summer 







Write us ani learn 





entire satisfaction. 






fering with the connect 
a special storage tank. 













HOLYOKE HEATER 


LIVE WRALT KHOULD 








prohibitive. Very convenient and prac- 
tical for all homes and especially so for 


A Wonderful All Year Round Conven 


that is installed in thousands of homes and that gives 
NOTE—trhis heater may be 
connected to the regular range boiler without inter- 


isk your Plumber—Progressive Plumbers install and 
recommend it, or write us jor literature and information 
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he country and 
at a cost not 
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more of this efficient heater 
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WRITE FOR OUR PROPOSITION, 































The Wrong Stop 


“T was waiting, sir, for you to get out, so 
that I could wake that soldier.” 

“T’ll do it.” 

Shaking my traveling companion by thx 
arm, I repeated the guard’s words, “We go 
no further.’’ 

Then I stepped out on the platform. 


Wher- 


| ever this was, it certainly wasn’t Lewes 


Moreover this couldn’t be the anniversary of 
Armistice, for the season wasn’t November. 
There wasn’t any town in sight; we were in 
the heart 6f the country. On every hand, as 
far as eye could search, the downs spread away, 
green and tawny. Here they lay in folds, all 
but concealing the square tower of some little 
church. There they sank into marshy mead- 
ows, where cattle grazed, and through which 
a slow river wandered. For the most part 
they swept upward to the sky, dotted with 
sheep, golden with wheat in patches, and 
scarred white with gleaming chalk-quarries. 
I glanced up and down to read the name of the 
station. If I saw it, I might remember and 
get my bearings. No name was announced. 
A single rail led back; here, where it ended, was 
a small, conventional, red brick station-house, 
surrounded by flower-beds and a neat enclosure 
of white palings. The luggage was being emp- 
tied from the van. At the gate a porter was 
collecting tickets. Beyond the palings a few 
automobiles, cabs, and dog-carts were standing. 

Most of the passengers had been already met. 
Some of them were trooping down the gleaming 
road; others were getting their boxes hoisted 
on vehicles. There were no signs of villages 
or houses, save for the church towers which 
peeped above the hollows of the hills. The 
travelers were scattering to all points of the 
compass; out of sight there must be habita- 
tions. Cabs plying for hire were proof of 
that. There should be no trouble in finding 
a hotel. Lest my uncertainty should make 
me conspicuous, I walked bolcly down the 
platform. It was quite an adventure; I had 
no idea who I was or whither I was going. 


At the gate the porter took my ticket. He 
looked at it casually and passed no com- 
ment. That it was the remaining half of a 
first-class return from London to Seaford didn’t 
seem to bother him. I passed out to where the 
vehicles were standing and was wondering what 
to do next, when I heard my name called. 
“Jack!” 
Before I had a chance to see who was hailing 


me, some one ran from behind, and I found 


myself locked in a woman’s arms. 

“What a long time you’ve taken to notice 
us!” she was saying. “For the past five min- 
utes the children and I have been signaling and 
waving.” She stood back from me, laughing 
“Why, you do look dazed, old fellow! You 
must have been at your usual trick of sleep- 
ing on the journey.” 

“Exactly what I have,” I muttered, trying 
to get a good look at her. 

To the best of my knowledge I had never set 
eyes on her. Momentarily I was expecting 
her to perceive her mistake and to hear her 
disown me. When she didn’t, I added, 

“Tdidsleep soundly. I’ve hardly wakened.” 

“Well, you’d better,” she laughed. “Here 
come the children.” 

A small boy in a white sailor suit pounced 
upon me and commenced to drag me down. 
After he had finished, a tiny girl of about four 
had to go through the same performance. | 
picked her up, partly because she was so pretty 
and partly because she helped me to hide my 
confusion. It was clear that they all three 
thought they knew me, so the mistake must 
be on my side. But who were they and what 
relation was I to them? I was not kept long 
in suspense. The girl enlightened me. 

“Baby was like you, Daddy. He was so 
sleepy that we left him at home in bed.” 

We climbed into a governess-car drawn by 
a piebald pony. The young woman took the 
reins, for which I was devoutly thankful. 
Had she expected me to drive, I shouldn’t have 
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as we were on the point of moving, my 


ust 
J He 


jate traveling companion caught my eye. 


tion, looking wearier than ever, with his equip- 
ment strung allover him. Perhaps he thought 
I had signaled to him; at any rate he came 
stumbling over to me. 

“Would you give me a lift, sir? I’m going 
your way.” 
“ Tt wasn’t until he had climbed in that it 
occurred to me as curious that he should have 
known where I was going, a thing which I my- 
self did not know. And there was another 
thing that was curious; though he was crowded 
beside them, none of the other occupants of 
the governess-car seemed in the least aware of 
him. We started down the gleaming road, 
which ran like a pencil mark scratched across 
the greenness. 

“Daddy won’t have to leave us ever now, 
will he?” the little boy questioned. 

“We won’t think about his leaving,” his 
mother answered. “We're going to live as 
though he were to be with us for always.” 

As though I were to be with them for always! 
And wasn’t 12 What wouldn’t I give to know 
for certain that there would be no more killing? 
I longed with passion to be my own man that 
[ might live here always with Polly and the— 

I pulled myself up with a jerk. How did 
[ know that her name was Polly? 

An impulse stronger than reason prompted 


me. I reached out my hand and laid it gently | 
in hers. “Polly, it’s good to be back.” 


“Ts it, dear?” She stared at me question- 
ingly. Of a sudden she stooped her head and | 
brushed her lips against my shoulder. When 
she looked up, the joy had broken in her eyes. 


had the least idea which direction to choose. | 


was standing forlornly outside the empty sta- | 


First in the industry. 
foremost since — 





“You seemed so strange, so far off, till you | 
said that.” 

The soldier, seated opposite, smiled at me | 
encouragingly. There was a wistfulness in his 
approval that robbed his pleasure of offense. 


FE. were traveling the valley now. Behind 
shadowy downs, almost out of sight, the 
saffron plumes of the sunset trailed. A dream- 
like intensity of quiet and solitude was in the 
air. The landscape was so vivid that it 
created the illusion of having been freshly 
painted. Poppies flared scarlet in the yellow 
of wheat fields. Mustard shone raw like a 
cloth of gold where the uplands began to rise. 
Greens and grays of the meadows looked so 
moist that the thumb of the wind could smudge 
them. Above the moss-green walls of crum- 
bling hills flowed the mother-of-pearl of the 
island-dotted sky. 
We turned off from the road through a white 
gate, following a rutted track. Sheep, nib- | 


bling at the short turf, scarcely raised their 
heads as we jolted by. There were more | 
gates to open and clang behind us. There | 


were plank bridges to be crossed, for the fields | 
were cut with dykes. We made hardly a | 
sound, our progress was so padded. 
She spoke dreamily, gazing straight before | 
4 her. “It will be really home now. It didn’t 
oT seem like home while you didn’t know it. 
You'll have to go away again, but you'll be 
able to picture us always waiting. It will 
make all the diilerence to you, won’t it?’ 
E “All the difference!” 
a In an oddly sincere way I meant it. I had 
: the feeling that I was getting my bearings and | 
waking up to my proper personality. At the 
s'me time I was grateful for the information 
that 1t was a new home to which I was going. 
In a clump of trees, half a mile away, a light 
began to shine. As we drew nearer, I made 
out the thatched roofs of barns and the red 
chimney-pots of a low-built house. Cattle 
were lowing on their way to the milking. 
Across the distance the barking of a dog 
reached us. A cloud of rooks circled and cawed 
above their leafy nests. I glanced at her. 
“Yes, it’s ours,” she whispered. 
lhe ruts led straight through the trees, past 
the barns, to a gate which opened into a garden 
ablaze with flowers. Just before we reached it, 
the soldier stepped out of the car and vanished. 













Thomas Maddock plumbing fix- 
tures are used also in the Decroit 
Municipal Hospital Colony, 
Detroit, Mich., and in such well- 
known buildings as the home of 
The Saturday Evening Post, Phila- 
delphia; Pennslyvania Hotel, New 


York City. Ti 
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Cook County Hospital, Chicago. is 
equipped with Thomas Maddock 


oremost in making 
Possible the all white 
bathroom 


HE “all white” idea in sani- 
tary equipment, as exemplified 
in the Madera-Silent Closet 
shown above, was made possible 
whentheThomas Maddock inter- 
ests introduced the low-pattern, 
all-earthenware closet tank. 


In combination with the silent action 
feature which makes closet operation 
inaudible beyond bathroom walls, this 
construction unquestionably represents 
the highest ideals in beauty, refinement 
and sanitation. 


..is—with bathtub of pure white, solid 
porcelain; with walls and floors of tile; 
and with the closet, lavatory and other 
bathroom appointments all made of 
glistening, pure white, almost unbreak- 
able vitreous china—the “all white” 
bathroom was achieved. 

Any one interested in equipping a new 

as or an old home with fixtures of Thomas 

* Maddock quality should write for 

ee “Bathroom Individuality.” 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company 


























































Trenton, New Jersey 
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Maternit 


ANE BRYANT Mater- STYLE BOOK, 
nity Clothes enable you ER 
to dress stylishly during all 
stages of maternity—and 
after baby comes, as well. 
Very latest modes, clever- 
ly designed to conceal con-/ 
dition. Patented adjust- / 
ments provide expansion. 
Style Book FREE = /= 
76-pageSty.e Book, pictur- J: 
ing latest styles in Mater- 
nity Coats, Suits, Dresses, 
Skirts, Corsets. Write today, 
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A Famous 


Sent on 
Picdmoent 


a : ? 
Free Trial }. — 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles Factory t© 


and designs sent on 15 days’ free ye. : 

Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 

damp. Distinctively beautiful. Needed in every 

Pays for itself in.what it saves, 
Writs 





moths, mice, dust and ¢ 
home. Lasts for generations. t 
The finest and most unique Xmas, wedding or birthday. gift. 

today for free catalog with new reduced prices—postpaid free. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dewi. RK, Statesville, N. 0, 
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Ask Baby’s Doctor— 










is 
trade-Mark Reg, U, S, Pat. O.f. 


cause of illness. 





| Leavens 
Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser 
plans a home that will become more beau- 
tiful as the years go by 
exterior and interior appearance will take 
on additional charm as it grows older. 








which both in 





Leavens Colonial Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house 
"itself this wonderful furniture will grow old 
gracefully—remaining always in vogue and 
satisfying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised 
in the matter of finish. We will gladly 
supply unfinished pieces if desired, or 
finish to match any interiors. 

Write for set No. 3 of illus 


trations and 
Leavens stains. : 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS §7CO. INC. 
2 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS | 4s 































NO TROUBLE 











Insufficient protection over baby’s chest and stomach is a common 
Any doctor will tell you this. 
that the Rubens Infant Shirt supplies this needed protection ina 
common-sense, practical way. 

Double thickness over chest and 
simple convenience of a coat. No tapes, no buttons. The adjustable 
belt fastens with a single safety pin. 
materials for infants and children. 


Insist upon the genuine Rubens. 
There 1s no satisfactory substitute. 
mark, and be sure before you buy. 
write Cirect to us. 


And tell you, too, 


stomach. Cut with the 


Made of the softest and finest 
Now sold as low as 25c. 
Standard for more than 30 years. 
Look for the Rubens trade- 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 


Manufactured only by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 
358 W. Madison St., Chicago 
Established 1890 


RUBENS INFANT SHIRTS 


Inc. 
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Ah! Ooo! Google! Goo! 
; That's baby taik meaniag “I love my bath in my 
j | Sani-Table-Tub’—tre greatest device ever invented 
§ | for baby’s health and mother’s comfort. 


A clean, sweet baby is a joy untold, but heretofore 
@ | frequent baths have meant work and a tired back 
s| | for mother. 


| Now mother can stand comfortably at the waist 
high Sani-Table-Tub while baby, unafraid, will 
smile and coo~ for the tub is so soft that lusty kicks 
can bring no bumps. 


The stretcher is ideal for drying, dressing or chang- 
jing. Tinished in white enamel. 


Write for complete description and name 
of nearest dealer 


Price $10.00 
(West of The Rockies $12.00) 


WM. J. JACKSON & COMPANY 
Sy 6080 Ford Building, Detroit. 


‘ISANI-TABLE-TUB 
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| had been lighted. 
| whispered. 
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The Wrong Stop 


As we drew up before the gate, an old man 


| rose from the hedge to take charge of the pony, 


The little girl had fallen asleep. I picked her 
up. One had to stoop to pass under an arch- 
way of roses. What a fragrance! Every 


| sweet garden smell seemed to have gathered 


there—lavender, jasmine, pinks, box, and the 
pervading coolness of dew-drenched lawns. It 
was so calm, so much what I had always 
It held me spellbound. The sleepy 
head stirred against my shoulder; the silky 
hair touched my cheek. This child, who had 
recognized me when I had not known he, 
who was she? Throughout all my body I fe). 
the warmth of her trustfulness. 


An arm stole about my neck. I had almos: 


| 
forgotten the woman. 


“Ours,” she said. Then she pointed to a 
window in the thatched roof, where the lam: 
“The newest one,” she 


I, moved up the path. The last of the 
bees were humming back to their hives. 
The long-tarrying, midsummer twilight was 
drifting down. After we had entered the house, 
the fragrance of the garden still followed. 
We climbed the white staircase. On the first 
landing the nurse met us. Lifting the little 
| gil out of my arms, she led the children away 
| to bed. We went on alone, this woman and 
| I, whom I had found. Having climbcd yet 
| another flight, we tiptoed into a wide room 
| with a smaller room leading out of it. In the 
| wide room the Jamp was burning which had 
signaled to us across the meadows. In the 
| smaller room stecd a curtained cradle, and 
just above the coverlet lay a hand, incredibly 
tiny and crumpled. We drew aside the cur- 
tains. A wee head lay on the pillow, threaded 
over with the faintest film of gold. I slipped 
my finger into the hand and felt it close. 

“He makes us both alive,” she whispered. 

Down-stairs, in a room with long windows 
opening on the lawn, a meal was spread. My 
| sensations were of the strangest. She had 
| warned me that the house would be quite un 
| known! On the contrary, the house was be- 

ginning to be the one thing that I ren embered. 
I had a distinct recollection of every part of it 
especially of the cradle and the clinging of 
the little hand. During the meal I made an 
effort to tell her this. 

She smiled indulgently. “Dearest, don't 
try; I understand. Ycu dreamed about us so 
many nights when you wanted us badly.” 

It was true; I had always wanted them. 
But I had wanted so any other things as well 
—honor, fame, adventure, glory. And ! 
hadn’t known that it was this woman and her 
children all the tine that I had truly wanted. 
She was too vivid not to be real, and yet | 
had to put the question. 

Outside, above the shadow of tices, the 
white moon beckoned. In the darkness | 
could ask her; she alone could tell me. Taking 
her hand, IJ Jed her out into the blue dusk of the 
garden. The room we had left became a 
golden splash, which the trellises of roses and 
the leafy walls of shrubberies soon shut out. 
Only the lighted window in the thatch give 
proof that the house where the children hi! 
been sleeping was still inhabited. 

“Say you love me,” she whispered. “You ve 
talked about so many things, but you’ve ho: 
said that.” 

“T love you,” [ told her, drawing her closer. 
“You don't need me to tell you. I love you 
more than life itself.” 

“But tell me again,” she urged. 
know it, but I have to hear ycu tell me.” 

Placing my lips on hers, I whispered: “I 
love you. You're the mother of my children 
—the only woman in the world.” 

“The only woman,” she echoed. 

“ And what am I?” I asked. 

“Just mine,” she mur .uved. 

“Yours!” I released ler arms ard Jeld 
her from me. ‘I’ve forgotten so many things. 
I don’t even know whether men are still fight- 
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ing or whether wars are ended. The train— 
There was a soldier—I don’t know how to tell 
you. The train stopped at the wrong station; 
[ got out and found all I had longed for. 

“Tt was the right station,” she said softly. 
There was laughter in her voice. “It was 
surely the right station if you found me there.” 

I caught her hands in mine, so that she could 
not escape me. For a moment before I asked 
it, I was silent. In that moment all the 
darkened countryside became vocal. I heard 
the bleating of sheep in meadows, the gurgling 
of streams through sedges, the settling of birds 
in their nests. One other thing I noticed: 
the light behind the window in the thatch had 
been put out. Then I asked it. 

“Who are you?” 

Her body jerked away from me. Her voice 
came in a cry that haunts me. “To you I 
want to be so real.” 

In her place was standing a figure that was 
familiar—the grotesquely hunched-up outline 
of the unknown soldier who had been my trav- 
eling companion. “Isn’t that better than fight- 
ing?” he asked hoarsely. 

The moment I assented, he asked another 
question. ‘And braver and kinder?” 

‘Much. Tell me how I can find her.” 

“She’s been here all the time,” he said. 
“You've been keeping her and hei children 
waiting while you’ve been escaping from what 
you feared as ordinary.. It wasn’t glorious. 
I forewent my chance that you might have 
yours. It was in order that you might make 
her happy that I stayed behind in France. 
Ah, you begin to recognize me! The old tin 
hat—” 

His voice died away. He grew dim in the 
shadows. Before he vanished, he shook his 
steel helmet against the moon, so that the 
light streamed through the hole that was in it. 
Then I knew where I had seen it—riding 
through the London streets, perched high upon 
a coffin. 

A muffled thunder was in my ears. The 
brakes were grinding. We had come to rest 
when I opened my eyes. The guard appeared 
at the door. He was the man who had bundled 
me into the carriage. 

“Change here for Seaford, sir,”’ he said. 

A porter passed along the platform, shouting, 
“Lewes. Lewes. Lewes.” 

Half-awake, I turned to the guard. “The 
othe: station— You said we went no farther. 
Where was it?” | 

He eyed me with the immense good-humor 
that authority shows to a uniform on a day 
of celebration. ‘Change here: for Seaford, 
sir,” he repeated firmly. ‘“That’s where 
you’re going. There’s been no stop since 
London.”’ 

“But the other station,” I protested, “where 
we weren't intended to stop—this soldier will 

bear me out—” 
_I glanced across the carriage in search of 
him. He was there no longer. 





The Dwarfies 


(Continued from page 63) 


But happy hearts make play of work, and 
the shouts and laughter of the Dwarfies, as 
they went at their work, rang through the | 
forest. There were many falls and much 
spilling of sacks of nuts, but all was cheer and 
fun to the happy little Dwarfies. 

You see, so many of the little forest creatures | 
do not know enough to store up food for the 
winter, so it falls to the Dwarfies to take care 
of these little friends. 

“Just see how much happiness the Dwarfies 
get out of their work!” said Mrs. Felix Field- 
mouse, as she stopped her sweeping and 
i paar the Dwarfies troop by like a swarm 
of ants. 

“Yes, indeed!” Mr. Felix Fieldmouse 
answered between puffs on his little bird-seed 
pipe. “And it is just because of the happiness 
that fills the Dwarfies’ hearts that all we wood- 
folk love them! 
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_ White Buckskin — 
8.50 


Sizes 11 to 2—Widths Bito F 
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We have all 


tna BEADS. svétes 


for Decorating Waists and Gowns 
Beaded Bags Pearl Beads Jet Beads 
Bead Looms Cut Metal Beads for Woven Chains 
Beads for U. S. P. H. S. Red Cross and Sanitariums 
New Direction Book for Loom-Woven Chains, 17c 
Send stamp for descriptive circular and samples. 
Allen's Boston Bead Store, 8 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME 


By coloring and selling our line of black and white 
Greeting Cards and Folders. Beautiful designs—Fas- 








cinating Wwork—Big profits. Our 1921 Xmas line, new 
Birthday and Everyday cards are in stock. Our illus. 
eatalog‘‘Pleasant Pages’ gives all information. Jt's free, 
LITTLE ART SHOP Inc., 602 F St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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_ KAPOCK 






GUARANTEED 


Sunfast Dra pertes 




















*% Kapock for Connoisseurs 
% N° matter what the color scheme or the period of the 


“ furniture, there are Kapock drapery ‘fabrics to harmonize. 
4S; Fantastic figures—soft, plain colors, and all double width for 
DX splitting. 

oy 

ox Kapock drapery fabrics are “Long-Life-Colors”—they are guaran 
Dd teed not to fade when washed or hung in the sunlight. 

Send us your dealer’s ncme and 


receive a copy of ‘‘Kapock Sketch 
Book,’’ suggestions for the home. 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. E. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANS W 
‘‘Home-Making, as a Profession” 


Is a 100 pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
study Domestic Science courses, fitting for well- 
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Go Into Business For Yourself! 


. Establish and operate a 
“‘New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your commun- 
ity. We furnish everything. Money-making opportunity 
unlimited, Eithermen orwomen. Big Candy Booklet Free, 


W. HILLGER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, N.J. ee a a ae 


Am, School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, il, 
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French style and chic, every stitch put to stand the wear CES PES 
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press to mothers anywhere in the United 
States, No catalog issued, because of 
the great number of exclusive designs. 
But assortments sent on approval with- 
out obligation, Write today for winter 
styles, mentioning size and approxi- 
mate prices and giving bank references, 

Conway's layettes are beautifully 
made and moderately priced—$25, $40, 
$75 and $100, Sent on approval, 
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4 32 Thomas Street 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


(Continued from page 68) 


‘“What’s the matter?” he was thinking. “What 
have I been doing—what have I been saying? 
I’ve been like a chap in a dream. I’m not 
awake yet.” 

All that he had said to the girl was simple 
fact. Even to the cricket-playing, larking boy 
at Eton there had now and then returned 
with queer suddenness recollections which 
gave him odd moments of resurrected misery at 
which he could only laugh forcedly. They 
passed away, but at long intervals they came 
back always with absolute realism. At Oxford 
the intervals had been longer, but a certain 
picture was one whose haunting never lost its 
clearness. It was a vision of a color-warm 
child kneeling on the grass, her eyes uplifted, 
expressing only a lonely patience, and he could 
actually hear her humble little voice as she 
said, ““I—I haven’t anything.”’ And it always 
roused him to rage. 

Then there was the piteous break in her voice 
when she hid her eyes with her arm and said of 
her beast of a mother, “‘She—doesn’t /ike me!” 

As he walked under the primrose sky and 
breathed in the faint, fragrant stir of the 
freshening morning air, he who had always felt 
joyously the sense of life knew more than ever 
before the keen rapture of living. The spring- 
ing lightness of his own step as it rang on the 
pavement was part of it. It was as though he 
were still dancing, and he almost felt something 
warm and light in his arm and saw a little head 
of dark silk near his breast. 


HROUGHOUT his life he had taken all his 

joys to his closest companion and nearest 
intimate, his mother. Always, when he returned 
home after festivities, he paused for a moment 
outside her bedroom door, because he so often 
found her awake and waiting to talk to him— 
to listen—to laugh softly or perhaps only to say 
good-night in her marvel of a voice, whose 
mellow note held such love. 

This time, after entering the house and 
mounting the stairs, he reached her door and 
found it partly open. 

“Come in,’’ he heard her say. “I went to 
sleep very early and wakened half an hourago. 
It is really morning.” 

She was up and sitting in a deep chair by the 
window. “Let me look at you,” she said with 
a little laugh, “and then kiss me and go to bed.” 

But the lovely, faint, early light revealed 
some strange thing to her. ‘You don’t want 
to go to sleep at all,”’ she said. “What is it?” 

He sat on a low ottoman near her and 
laughed a little also. ‘Mother,’ he said. 
“You won’t remember. It’s a queer thing that 
I should myself, but I have never really for- 
gotten. There was a child I played with in the 
Gardens when I was about eight. She was a 
beautiful little thing who seemed to belong to 
nobody—” 

“She belonged to a Mrs. Gareth-Lawless,” 
Helen interpolated. 

“Then you do remember?” 

“Ves, dear. You asked me to go to the 
Gardens with you to see her. And Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless came in by chance and spoke 
to me.” 

“But you did not know that when you 
suddenly took me away to Scotland it was a 
tragedy. I had promised to go and play with 
her again, and I felt as if I had deserted her. 
It was not the kind of thing a little chap 
usually feels. It was—it was horrible. And 
tonight it actually all came back. I saw her 
again, mother.” : 

He was so absorbed that he did not take in 
her involuntary movement. 

“You saw her azain! Where?” . 

“The old Duchess of Darte was giving 4 
small dance for her. Hallowe took me.” 

“Does the Duchess know Mrs. Gareth- 
Lawless?”’ Helen had a sense of breathlessness. 

“T don’t know. I don’t quite understand 
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the situation, Lut it seems the little thing 
insists on earning her living. She is a sort’ of 
companion and secretary to the Duchess. 
Mother—she is just the same!” 

The last words were a sort of exclamation. 
As he uttered them, there came back to her 
the dav when—a little boy—it had seemed as 
thouzh he were speaking almost as a young 
man might have spoken. Now he was a young 
man speaking almost as if he were a little 
bov—involuntarily revealing his exaltation. 

‘As she had felt half frightened years before, 
so she felt wholly frightened now. He was not 
a little boy any longer. She could not sweep 
him away in her arms to save him from any- 
thing. And she knew more of the slice of a 
house than she had known in the past. They 
were things Donal did not know. His relation- 
ship to the Head of the House of Coombe made 
it unlikely that gossip should choose him as 
being the exact young man to whom one could 
relate stories of Mrs. Gareth-Lawless. Through 
the years she had heard many things which she 
felt particularly hideous. And here the child 
was avain, “just the same.” 

“She has only grown up.” His laugh was 
like a lightly indrawn breath. “Her cheek is 
just as much like a flower. And that wonderful 
little lok—and her eyelashes! Just the same! 
Do girls often grow up like that?” 

She bent forward to kiss his cheek, and she 
patted his hand. ‘My dear! My dear!” she 
said. “How you have enjoyed your evening!” 

“There never was anything more perfect. 
Everything was delightful—the rooms, the 
music, the girls in their pretty frocks, like a lot 
of flowers tossed about. She danced like a bit 
of thistledown. I didn’t know a girl could be 
so light. The back of her slim little neck looks 
as soft and white and fine asa baby’s. I am so 
glad you were awake. Are you sure you don’t 
want to go to sleep again?” suddenly. 

“Not in the least. Look at the sun begin- 
ning to touch the tips of the little white clouds! 
That stir among the leaves of the plane trees is 
the first delicious breath of the morning. Go 
on and tell me all about the party.” 

“Tt’s a perfect time to talk,” he laughed. 

And there he sat and made gay pictures for 
her of what he had seen and done. He thought 
he was giving her mere trivial detail of the old 
Duchess’ dance. He did not know that when 
he spoke of flowers, of music, and young 
nymphs like tossed blossoms, he never for a 
moment allowed her to lose sight of Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless’ girl. She was the light float- 
ing over his visions of the happy youth of the 
assembly. She was the center, the beginning 
and the ending of it all. 


XXXIT 


Ts is not what is known as a “war story.” 

It is not even a story of the war, but a re- 
lation of incidents occurring amidst and result- 
ing from the strenuousness of a period to which 
the War was a backeround so colossal that it 
dwarfed all events except in the minds of those 
for whom such events personally shook and 
darkened or brightened the world. 

“There is something quite thrilling in going 
about now.’ said Feather to Coombe after 
coming in from a shopping round made in her 
new electric brougham. ‘One doesn’t know 
what it is, but it’s in the air. You see it in 
people’s faces. It would be exciting if England 
did go in.” 

‘It would,’ Coombe answered. 

, London would be crowded with officers. 
All sorts of things would have to be given for 
them—balls and things.” 

“Cannon balls among other things,’ said 
Coombe 

“But we should have nothing to do with the 


cannon balls, thank goodness,” a_ sweet 
exnilaration sweeping her past unpleasant 
aspects. ‘One would be sorry for the Tom- 


mi 


nes, of course, if the worst came to the worst. 
But I must say Army and Navy men are more 
interesting than most civilians. It’s the con- 
stant change of their lives and their having to 
mect so many kinds of people.” 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


“Tn actual war men who are not merely 
Tommies occasionally take part,” Coombe 
suggested. ‘I was looking at a ballroom full 
of them the night the news came from Sura- 
jevo. Fine, well-set-up youngsters dancing 
with pretty girls. I could not help asking my- 
self what would have happened to them before 
the German army crossed the Channel—if 
they were not able to prevent the crossing, 
And what would happen to the girls after its 
crossing, when it poured over London and the 
rest of England in the unbridled rage of 
drunken victory.” 

He spoke so because beneath his outward 
coldness he himself felt a secret rage against 
this lightness which, as he saw things; had its 
parallel in another order of trivial unawareness 
in more important places and larger brains. 

Feather started and drew somewhat nearer 
to him. ‘How hideous! What do you mean? 
Where was the party?” 

“Tt was a small dance very kindly given by 
the Duchess for Robin,”’ he answered. 

“For Robin!” with open eyes whose in- 
credulity held irritation. ‘‘The old Duchess 
giving parties to her ‘useful companion’ girl! 
What nonsense! Who was there?” sharply. 

“The young fellows who would be first 
called on if there was war. And the girls who 
are their relatives. Alwyth was there, and 
young Dormer and Layton. They are all in 
the army. The cannon balls would be for 
them as well as for the Tommies of their 
regiments.” 


FEATHER had already forgotten her mo- 

ment’s shock in another thought. ‘And 
they were invited to meet Robin! Did they 
dance with her? Did Robin dance much? Or 
did she sit and stare and say nothing? What 
did she wear?” 

“She looked like a very young white rose. 
She danced continually. There was always a 
little mob about her when the music stopped. 
I do not think she sat at all, and it was the 
young men who stared. The only dance she 
missed—Kathryn told her grandmother—was 
the one she sat out in the conservatory with 
Donal Muir.” 

At this Feather’s high, thin little laugh 
broke forth. ‘‘He turned up there? Donal 
Muir!” She struck her hands lightly together. 
“‘Tt’s too good to be true!” 

“Why is it too good to be true?”’ he inquired 
without enthusiasm. 

“Oh, don’t you see? After all his mother’s 
airs and graces and running away with him 
when they were a pair of babies—as if Robin 
had the plague. I was the plague—and so were 
you. And here the old Duchess throws them 
headlong at each other—in all their full bloom 
—into each other’s arms. I did not do it. 
You didn’t. It was the stuffiest old female 
grandee in London, who wouldn’t let me sweep 
her front door steps for her—because I’m an 
impropriety.” J 

She asked a dozen questions, was quite 
humorous over the picture she drew of Mrs. 
Muir’s consternation at the peril her one ewe 
lamb had been led into by her highly revered 
friend. . 

“A frightfully good-looking, spoiled boy like 
that always plunges headlong into any ad- 
venture that attracts him. Women have al- 
ways made love to him, and Robin will make 
great eyes and blush and look at him from 
under her lashes. His mother can’t stop it, 
however furious she may be. Nothing can 
stop that sort of thing when it once begins.” | 

“Tf England declares war, Donal Muir will 
have more serious things to do than pursue 
adventures,’’ was Coombe’s comment. He 
looked serious himself as he said the words, 
because they brought before him the bodily 
strength and beauty of the lad. He seemed 
suddenly to see him again as he had looked 
when he was dancing. And almost at the same 
moment he saw other scenes than ballrooms 
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and heard other sounds than those drawn forth 
by musicians screened with palms. 

But Feather’s view was lighter and included 
only such things as she found entertaining. 
“If there’s a war, the heirs of great families 
won't be snatched at first,’”’ she quite rattled 
on. “There'll be a sort of economizing in that 
sort of thing. Besides he’s very young, and he 
jsn’t in the army. He’d have to go through 
some sort of training. Oh, he’ll have time! 
And there'll be so much emotion and excite: 
ment and talk about parting forever and ‘This 
may be the last time we ever meet’ sort of thing 
that every boy will have adventures—and not 
only boys. When I warned Robin the night 
before she went away, I did not count on war, 
or I could have said more!” 

“Of what did you warn her?” 

“Of making mistakes about the men who 
would make love to her. I warned her against 
imagining she was as safe as she would be if she 
were a daughter of the house she lived in. I 
knew what I was talking about.” 

“Did she?’”? was Coombe’s concise question. 

“Of course she did—though of course she 
pretended not to. Cirls always pretend. But 
I did my duty as a parent. I told her that if 
she got herself into any mess she mustn’t come 
to me.” 

Lord Coombe rezarded her in silence for a 
moment or so. It was one of the looks which 
always made her furious in her small way. 

“Good morning,” he said and turned his 
back and walked out of the room. 

Almost immediately after he had descended 
the stairs she heard the front door close after 
him. It was the kind of thing which made her 
feel her utter helplessness against him and 
which enraged all the little cat in her being. 

She actually ground her small teeth. ‘I was 
quite right,”’ she said. “It’s her affair to take 
care of herself. Would he want her to come to 
him in any silly fix? I should like to see her 
try it.” 


XXXII 


OBIN sat at the desk in her private room 

and looked at a key she held in her hand. 

She had put it in a narrow, lacquered box 
when she arranged her belongings after she 
left the house in which her mother continued 
to live. It was the key which gave entrance to 
the Gardens. Each householder possessed 
one. She alone knew why she had rather 
timidly asked her mother’s permission to keep 
this one. 

Feather did not mind. She herself was not 
in the least likely to be seized with a desire to 
sit under trees in an atmosphere heavy with 
nursemaids and children. 

So Robin had been allowed to keep the key 
and until today she had not opened the lacquer 
box. Was it quite by accident that she had 
found it? She was not quite sure it was, and 
she was asking herself questions as she sat and 
looked at it as it lay in her palm. 

_ The face of the whole world had changed 
since the night when she had sat among banked 
flowers and palms and ferns and heard the 
splashing of the fountain and the sound of the 
music and dancing and Donal Muir’s voice all 
at the same time. That which had happened 
had made everybody and everything different, 
and because she lived in this particular house 
and saw much of special people, she realized 
that the growing shudder in the life about her 
was only the first convulsive tremor of an 
earthquake. The Duchess began to have much 
more for her to do. She called on her to read 
special articles in the papers and to make notes 
and find references. 

Many visitors came to the house to discuss, 
to plan, to prepare for work. A number of 
good-looking, dancing boys had begun to come 
and go in uniform and with eager faces and a 
business-like military air which oddly trans- 
formed them. The recalcitrant George was 
more transformed than any of the rest. His 
eyes looked almost fierce in their anxious 
intensity; his voice had taken on a somewhat 
hard, defiant ring. It could not be possible 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


that he had ever done that silly thing by the 
fountain and that she had splashed him from 
head to foot. 

It was plain that there were young soldiers 
who were straining at leashes, who were restless 
at being held back by the bindings of red tape, 
and who every hour were hearing things—trye 
or untrue—which filled them with blind fury. 
As days passed, Robin heard some of these 
things—stories from Belgium—which caused 
her to stare straight before her, blanched with 
horror. It was not only the slaughter and 
helplessness which pictured itself before her; 
it was the stories half hinted at about girls like 
herself—girls who were trapped and over- 
powered, carried into lonely or dark places 
where no one could hear them. Sometimes 
George and the Duchess forgot her because she 
was so quiet—people often forgot everything 
but their excitement and wrath—and every 
one who came in to talk, because the house had 
become a center of activities, was full of new 
panics or defiances or rumors of happenings or 
possibilities. 

The maelstrom had caught Robin herself in 
its whirling. She realized that she had changed 
with the rest. She was no longer only a girl 
who was looked at as she passed along the 
street and who was beginning to be happy 
because she could earn her living. What was 
every girl in these days? How did any girl 
know what lay before her and those who pro- 
tected the land she lived in? What could a 
girl do but try in some way to help—in any 
way to help—the fight and the fighters? She 
used to lie awake and think of the Duchess’ 
plans and concentrate her thought on the 
mastering of detail. There was no hour too 
early or too late to find her ready to spring to 
attention. The Duchess had set her prepara- 
tions for future possibilities in train before 
other women had quite begun to believe in 
their existence. 

But Robin, even while the maelstrom 
whirled by, could not cease thinking certain 
vague, remote thoughts. The splashing of 
fountains among flowers and the sound of 
music and dancing were far away, but there 
was an echo to which she listened uncon- 
sciously as Donal Muir did—something she 
gave no name to. But as the as yet unheard 
guns sent forth vibrations which reached far, 
there rose before her pictures of columns of 
marching men—hundreds, thousands, young, 
erect, steady and with clear eyes—marching 
on and on—to what—to what? Would every 
man go? Surely there would be many who 
would be too young—or whose youth could 
not be spared because it stood for some power 
the nation needed in its future! 


HE had taken out and opened the lacquered 

box while thinking these things. She was 

thinking them as she looked at the key lying 
in her hand. 

“It is not quiet anywhere now,” she said to 
herself. ‘But there will be some corner under 
a tree in the Gardens where it will seem quiet if 
one sits very still there. I will go and try.” | 

There were very few nursemaids with their 
charges in the place when she reached it. She 
sat down and laid her book beside her on the 
bench, and sat and looked at the greenery of 
the shrubs before her. She was very still, and 
she looked as if she saw more than mere leaves 
and branches. 

After a few minutes she got up slowly and 
went toa tall bush of lilac. She plucked several 
leaves and carried them back to her bench, 
somewhat as if she were a girl moving in a 
dream. Then, with w tiny shadow of a smile, 
she took a long pin from under the lapel of her 
coat and began to prick out a pattern on the 
leaf she had laid on the wooden seat. She 
was in the midst of doing it—had indeed 
decorated two or three—when she found her- 
self turning her head to listen to something. 
It was a quick, buoyant marching step—not 4 
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nursemaid’s, not a gardener’s—and it. 
coming toward her corner as if with intention 
and she suddenly knew that she was listening 
as if the intention concerned h erself. 


The tall young soldier who appeared from 


behind the clump of shrubs and stood before 
her with a laughing salute had evidently come 
hurried!) And the hurry and _ laughter 


extraordit aavily brought back the Donal who 
had s - ung upon her years ago from dramatic 
for it was Donal Muir who had come. 


us 

a [ saw vou from a friend’s house across the 
street e said. “T followed you. 

- He made no apology, and it did not even 
cross her mind that apology was conventionally 
necessary. The clear blueness of his gaze 
seemed to enfold and cover her. The wonder- 
fulness of him was the surrounding atmosphere 


she had felt as a little child. 
“The whole world is rocking to and fro,’’ he 


said. “It has gone mad. We are all mad. 
There is no time to wait for anything.” 
“Tknow! Ll know!” she whispered, because 


her breast was rising and falling, and she had 
scarcely breath left to speak with. 

Even as he looked down at her and she up 
at him. the color and laughter died out of him. 
Some suddenly returning memory brought a 
black cloud into his eyes and made him pale. 
He caught both her hands and pressed them 
hard against his kowed face. He did not kiss 
them. but held them against his cheek. 

“Tt is terrible,” he s aid. 
Wi ithout being told, she knew what he meant. 
“Vou have been hearing new horrible 
things?’ she said. What she guessed was that 
they were the kind of things she had shuddered 
at. feeling her blood at once hot and cold. 


H= lifted his face, but did not release her | 
hands. ‘‘At my friend’s house. A man 
had just come over from Holland.” He shook 
himself as if to dismiss a nightmare. “I dic 
not come here to say such things. The 
enormous luck of catching sight of you through 


trified me. I—I came because 
He tried to smile and 


the window ele 
I was catapulted here.”’ 
managed it pretty well. ‘How could I stay 
when—there you were! Going into the same 
varden!’’ His look came back to her. *‘* You 
are the same Robin,”’ he said softly. 

“Ves,” she answered, as she had 
answered “Yes” to him. 

“You are the same little child,”’ he added, 
and he lifted her hands again, but this time he 

! them as gently as he had spoken. 
I’m glad!” And that was said softly, too. 

“It would have taken me six months to say 
as much to you—to get so far—before this 
thing began,”’ he said. daren’t have run 
after you in the street. I should have had to 
wait about and make calls and ask for invita- 
tions to places where I might see you. And 
\ e met, we should have been polite and 
have talked all round what we wanted to say. 
It would have cheek to tell you—the . 

ond time we met—that your eyes looked at 
j they did when you were a little 
hild. I should have had to be decently care- 
I you might have felt shy. You 
don’t feel shy now, do you? No, you don’t,” 
in caressing conviction and appeal. 

‘No, no.” There was the note of a little 
mating bird i in the repe ited word. 


kiss ‘God! 


vhen 
been 
me just as 


1 CAUSE 


Phis time he spread one of her hands palm 
upward on his own larger one. He looked 
down at it tenderly and stroked it as he talked. 

It is because there is no time. Things pour 


In upon 1 We don’t know what is before u 


We can only be sure of one thing—that it may 
be death or wounds. I don’t know when they'll 

1¢ ready to be sent out, but I shall be 
sent. I am sitt ting ‘in a garden here with you. 


and I love life. It is my 
tman to go and kill other young ch: Ups 
Itas much as I do, \nd they must do 


I’m a young « lap, 


their best te kill me is 
df in his breath sharply, as if to pull 
wether, and was stilla moment. ‘he 


turned upon her his wonderful boy 
SI Suddenly there was trusting appeal 


always | 





was | 





This Wonderful Range 
With Three Ovens 


ROASTEG 


Bakes Bread, Cake, Pies, Biscuits-Broils Steak 
and Cooks Nine Different Vegetables All At One Time 


Although it is less than four feet 
lonz it can do every kind of cooki ng 
for any orcinary family by gas in 
werm wecther, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


See the beautiful appearance of the 
new pearl grey fercelain enamel. 


No more soiled hands; no more dust 


and smut. By simply passing a damp 
cloth over the surface you are able 
to clean your range instantly. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one for 
broiling, with white enameled door. 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 


When in a hurry both coal and gas ovens can be operated at the same time, using one for 
baking bread or roasting meacs and the other for pastry baking—It “Makes Cooking Easy”, 





Gl 


* Gold Medal 


enwood 


Write for handsome free booklet 106 that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


It your dealer cannot supply 


you, please communicate 
with us. 


Mapes of the Cele ate d Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Kanges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 





Pork Sausage 


A real delicacy for those who 
enjoy a distinctively flavored 
sausage. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Dept. B. Austin, Minnesota 


HORMEL 
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At stores and shops 


that cater to women 


universal service from a romantic 

background. For, although a woman’s 
article, it started as Cellucotton—a wonder- 
ful sanitary absorbent which science per- 
fected for use of our men and allied soldiers 
wounded in France. 


hated but tried and proved, Kotex enters 


With peace came an idea suggested in let- 
ters from nurses in France, regarding a new 
use for this wonderful absorbent, and early 
in 1919 our laboratory made the first sani- 
tary pads of Cellucotton enclosed in gauze 
and placed them on sale in various cities. 
Requests for more followed every sale, and 
we devoted two years to perfecting the new 
article—named KOTEX from ‘“‘cotton-like 
texture’’—and to the building of machinery 
which makes and seals it hygienically with- 
out contact of human hands. - Kotex are now 
ready for every woman's use. Satisfactory 
beyond description—ask any trained nurse. 


Cheap enough to throw away 


The gauze envelope is 22 inches long, thus 
leaving generous tabs for pinning. The 
filler, forty layers of finest Cellucotton, is 
3% inches wide by 9 inches long. Kotex 
are cool, more absorbent, and of lasting 
softness. Kotex are cheap in price and easy 
to throw away. 


CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CoO. 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Copyright 1921, Cellucotton Products Co. 


WREST 
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12 in box for 60c 


If KOTEX are 
not yet for sale in 
your neighborhood, 
write us for the 
names of nearest 
stores and shops 
that have them. Or 
send us sixty-five 
cents and we will 
mail you one box of 
a dozen Kotex in 
plain wrapper, 
charges prepaid. 


WEEE LEE QQ’ 


LALLA OOCOLLALAL LLL POL EOLA UAL OMOEA! 


INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE ~KOTEX 
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The Head of the House 
of Coombe 


“You don’t mind my holding your hand and 


talking like this, do you? Your eyes are as 
soft as—I’ve seen fawns cropping among the 
primroses with eyes that looked like them. 
But yours understand. You don’t mind my 
doing this”—he kissed her palm—“because 
there is not time?” 

Her free hand caught at his sleeve. “No.” 
she said. ‘ You’re going —you’re going!” 

“Yes,” he answered. “And you wouldn’t 
hold me back!” 

“No. No. No. No,’’shecried. “Belgium! 
Belgium! Oh! Belgium!” And she hid her 
eyes on his sleeve. 

“That’s it—Belgium! And they’re coming 
on in their millions. We have no millions—we 
have not even guns and uniforms enough, but 
we’ve got to stop them if we do it with our bare. 
hands and with walls of our dead bodies. That 
was how Belgium held them back. Can 
England wait?” 


“You can’t wait!’ cried Robin. “No man 
can wait.” 
He glowed as he looked at her. “There. 


That shows how you understand. See! That’s 
what draws me. That’s why, when I saw you 
through the window, I had to follow you. It 
wasn’t only your lovely eyes and because you 
are a sort of rose. It is you—you! Whatsoever 
you said I should know the meaning of, and 
what I say you will always understand. It’s as 
if we answered each other. That’s why I never 
forgot you. It’s why I waked up so when I saw 
you at the Duchess’.” He tried to laugh, but 
did not quite succeed. ‘Do you know, I have 
never had a moment’s real rest since that 
night—because I haven’t seen you?” 

‘““J—” faltered Robin, “have wondered and 
wondered—where you were.” 

“Did you come here because of that?’’ he 
asked with frank anxiety. ‘Do you come here 
often, and was it just chance? Or did you come 
because you were wondering?” 

“T didn’t exactly know—at first. But I 
know now. I have not been here since I went 
to live in Eaton Square.” 


T was then that he saw for the first time the 

pricked lilac leaves lying on the bench be- 
side her. 

“‘TDid you do those?”’ he said suddenly, quite 
low. “Did you?” 

“Ves,” as low and quite sweetly unashamed. 
“You taught me.” 

The quick emotion in his flushing face could 
scarcely have been described. “ How lovely— 
how lovely you are!” he exclaimed, still almost 
under his breath. ‘I—I don’t know how to 
say what I feel—about your remembering. 
You little—little thing!” Somehow he 
strangely saw her five years old again. 

It was a boy’s unspoiled first love-making— 
the charming outburst of young passion un- 
trained by familiar use of phrases. It was like 
the rising of a spring freshet and had its 
irresistible power. 

“May I have them? Will you give them to 
me with your own little hand?” 

The happy glow of her smiling as she picked 
them up and laid them one by one on his 
extended palm was as the glow of the smiling 
of young Eve. The dimples playing round her 
mouth, and the quiver of her lashes as she lifted 
them to laugh into his eyes were an actual 
peril. 

“Must I give you the pin, too?” she said. 

“Ves—everything,” he answered in a sort 
of helpless joy. “I would carry the wooden 
bench away with me if I could. But they 
would stop me at the gate.” 

They were obliged to treat something a little 
lightly, because everything seemed tensely 
tremulous. 

“Here is the pin,” she said, taking it from 
under the lapel of her coat. “It is quite a long 
one.” She looked at it a moment and then 
ended in a whisper. “I must have known why 
I was coming here—because, you see, I brought 
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the pin.” And her eyelashes lifted themselves 
and made their circling shadows again. 

“Then I must have the pin. And it will be a 
talisman. I shall have a little flat case made 
for the leaves, and the sacred pin shall hold it 
together. When I go into battle, it will keep 
me safe. Bullets and bayonets will glance 
aside.” 

He said it as he laid the treasure away in his 

urse, and he did not see her face as he spoke 
of bullets and bayonets. 

“J am a Highlander,” he said next, and for 
the moment he looked as if he saw things far 
away. ‘In the Highlands we believe more than 
most people do. Perhaps that’s why I feel as 
if we two are not quite like other people, as if 
we had been something to each other from the 
beginning of time—since ‘the morning stars 
first sang together.’ I believe,’’ here he began 
to speak slowly as if he were thinking it out, 
“that there was something—that meant some- 
thing—in the way we two were happy together 
and could nct bear to be parted—years ago 
when we were nothing but children. Do you 
know that, little chap as I was, I never stopped 
thinking of you day and night when we were 
not playing together. I couldn't!” 

“Neither could I stop thinking,” said Robin. 
“T had dreams about seeing your eyes looking 
at me. They were blue like clear water in 
summer. They were always laughing. I 
always wanied them to look at me. They— 
they are the same eyes now,” in a little rush of 
words. 

Their blueness was on hers—in the very 
deeps of their uplifted liquidity. ‘I’m glad!” 
His voice was on a hushed note. 

“T didn’t know what a little chap I was,” he 
said. “You seemed almost a baby to me, but 
—it was the way you looked at me, I think 
I wanted to talk to you and please you and 
make you laugh. You had a red little mouth 
with deep dimples that came and went near 
the corners. I liked to see them twinkle.” 








THE dimples showed themselves now, and he 

held himselfinleash. ‘“‘ You did everything 
I wanted you to do, and I suppose that made 
me feel bigger and bigger.” 

“T thought you were big. And I had never 
seen anything so wonderful before. You knew 
everything in the world, and I knew nothing. 
Don’t you remember,” with hesitation, as if 
she were almest reluctant to recall the mem- 
ory of a shadow into the brightness of the 
moment, “I told you that I had nething— 
anc nobody.” 

All rushed back to him in a warm flow. 

“That was it,” he said. ‘When you said 
that, I felt as if some one had insulted and 
wronged something of my own. I remember 
I felt hot and furious. I wanted to give you 
things and fight for you. I—caught you in my 
arms and hugged you.” 

“Ves,”’ Robin answered. 

“It was because of—that time when the 
morning stars first sang together,” he answered 
smiling. “It wasn’t a stranger child I wanted 
to take care of. It was some one I had— 
belonged to—long and long. I’ma Highlander, 
and I know it’s true. And there’s another 
thing I know,” with a sudden change almost 
to boyish fierceness. ‘You are one of the 
things I’m going to face cannon and bayonets 
for. If there was nothing else and no one else 
in England, I should stand on the shore and 
fight until I dropped dead and the whcle Hun 
mass surged over me, before they should reach 
you.” ; 

“Yes,” whispered Robin. “I know.” 

They both realized that the time had come 
when they must part, and when he lifted again 
the hand nearest him, it was with the gesture 
ol one who had reached the moment of farewell. 

“It’s our garden,” he said. “It’s the same 
garden. Just because there is no time—may I 
see you here again? I can’t go away without 
knowing that.” : 

“T will come,” she answered, “whenever the 
Duchess does not need me. You see, I belong 
to nobody but myself.” 


“T belong to people,”’ he said, “but I belong 
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AN -TOX Baby Talcum is 


and protects baby’s tender, *} 


irritated skin, 


prevents chafing and helps * 
baby keep comfortable in all jf 
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She name San-Tox is the visi- 
ble evidence of highest efficacy and 


purity in preparations for toilet, 
health and hygiene. It assures you 
that the preparations which bear 
our name are pure, scientifically 
compounded by skilled chemists 
and packaged insanitary surround- 
ings. ‘Thus has San-Tox reputa- 
tion been built. And this same 
symbol of genuine goodness accom- 
panies the San-Tox Nurse Brand 
rubber goods and packaged stand- 
ard drugs. San-Tox preparations 
may be purchased only in San-Tox 
drug stores. The nurse’s face on 
the packet and in the drug store 
window tells you which is San-Tox. 


Tue De Pree Company 
NewYork Holland,Mich. San Francisco 





fineness in texture and of de- 
pure and soothing, It cools eee pendable San-Tox purity 
Mildly perfumed, gives the 
fragrance of cleanliness. Pre- 
pared especially for infants. 
fii Ask the San-Tox Druggist for 
} San-Tox Baby 





SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 


In using advertisements see page 4 





















“If it has 
Q@ wringer 
it isn’t a 
Lawn-Dry-Ette’’ 


DRIES BY 
CENTRIFUGAL 
FORCE’ 





oe 
Wringer-dry — 
» = s 
without a wringer: 
HINK of the best washing machine you know of; then imagine a machine 
that in addition dries everything for the line without a wringer. No picking 


out of hot, wet pieces and guiding them, one by one through a wringer, but a 
whole tubful whirled wringer-dry in one minute. 


Much less work for you to do—and wash- 
ing, rinsing and bluing easily done in proper 
order. So simple and safe to operate that 
it makes washing almost fun. No buttons 
smashed or pulled off, no hooks and eyes 
or snap fasteners damaged, and no need 
of ever putting your hands in either hot 
or cold water. You handle only moist 
clothes—never wet clothes. It washes any- 
noe washable including rag rugs and com- 
orts. 


This is the washing machine you want— 
the Laun-Dry-Ette. For six years it has 
been making homes happier because it i so 
much less work to wash the Laun-Dry-Ette 
way. Finely built, takes up little space, and 
costs no more to buy and no more to oper- 
ate than an ordinary washing machine though 
it does more. It represents the only radical 
improvement in washing methods in acentury. 

Dealers are invited to write us regarding 
territory. 


Write for full information about the Laun-Dry-Ette Way of washing 


or go to the nearest dealer and get a demon- 


stration. To get name of dealer and booklet 


phone the Tell-U-Where bureau (in the larger 


cities) or if there is no dealer take this adver- 
tisement to the nearest electrical or hardware 
dealer and have him order for you. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 


1220 East 152nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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|The Head of the House 


of Coombe 


to myself, too.’’ He paused a second or so, 
and a strange, half-puzzled expression settled 
in his eyes. ‘It’s only fair that a man who's 
looking the end of things straight in the face 
should have something for himself—to himself, 
if it’s only a heavenly hour now and then, 
before things stop. There’s such a lot of life— 
and such a lot to live for—forever, if one could. 
And asmash—or a crash—or a thrust—and it’s 
over. Sometimes I can hardly get hold of it.” 

He shook his head as he rose, and stood 
upright, drawing his splendid, young body 


| erect. ‘It’s only fair,” he said. “A chap’s so 


strong and—and ready for living. Every- 
thing’s surging through one’s mind and body, 
One can’t go without having something—of 
one’s own. You'll come, won’t you—just 
because there’s no time? I—I want to keep 
looking into your eyes.” 

“T want you to look into them,” said Robin. 
“T’ll come.” 

He stood still a moment, looking at her just 
as she wanted him to look. Then after a few 
more .words he bent low and kissed her hands, 
and then stood straight again and saluted, and 
went away. 


XXXIV 





LATER came the morning when the changed 

George came to say goodby. He was 
wonderfully good-looking in his khaki and 
seemed taller and more square of jaw. He 
made a few of the usual young jokes which 
were intended to make things cheerful and to 
treat affectionate fears lightly, but his good- 
natured blue eyes held a certain deadly quiet 
in their depths. 

His mother and Kathryn were with him, and 
it was while they were absorbed in anxious 
talk with the Duchess that he walked over to 
where Robin sat, and stood before her. 

“Will you cpme into the library and let me 
say something, to you? I don’t want to go 
away without $aying it,” he put it to her. 

The library}was the adjoining room, and 
Robin rose ani went with him without any 
comment or qwestion. Already the time had 
come when formalities had dropped away and 
people did nof ask for trivial explanations. 
The pace of events had become too rapid. 

“There are a lot of chances when a man goes 
out—that he won’t come back,’ he said. 
“There are not so many as one’s friends can’t 
help thinking—but there are enough to make 
him feel he’d like to leave things straight when 
he goes. What I want you to let me say is that 
the minute I had made a fool of myself the 
night of the dance I knew what an ass I had 
been, and I was ready to grovel.” 

Robin’s lifted face was quite-gentle. “TI flew 
into a temper,” she answered. “It was temper 
—but there were things you didn’t know. It 
was not your fault that you didn’t.” 

The square good-natured face flushed with 
relief, and George’s voice became even slightly 
unsteady. ‘“That’s kind of you,” he said. “It’s 
kind, and I’m jolly grateful. Things mean a lot 
just now—with all one’s people in such a state 
and trying so pluckily to hide it. I just wanetd 
to make sure that you knew that J knew that 
the thing only happened because I was a silly 
idiot and for no other reason. You will believe 
me, won’t you? And don’t remember it if you 
ever remember me.”’ 

“T shall remember you—and it is as if—that 
had never happened at all.” 

She put out such a kind hand that he 
grasped it almost joyously. 

“Vou have made it awfully easy for me. 
Thank you, Miss Lawless.” He hesitated a 
second and then dropped his voice. ‘I wonder 
if I dare—I wonder if it would be cheek—and 
impudence if I said something else.”’ ‘ 

“Scarcely anything seems cheek or im- 
pudence now,” Robin answered with simple 
sadness. ‘“ Nothing ordinary seems to matter, 
because everything is of so much importance. 
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“BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE” 
©The master book. of building 


RE you planning to build a home, or improve your present 
home? Then do not fail to have for your guidance a copy 
of “Building With Assurance” — pronounced the most 

comprehensive book on building yet produced. 

_Morgan—crea*or of Quality S-andardized Woodwork—has produced “Building 
With Assurance” for you. It has been planned to rid building of its mysteries and 
its bugbears. 

___ Never befo-e has such a wealth of valuable building information been combined 
in a single book. 

To gather the mate-ial alone required two years’ time ard cost many thousands 
of dolla-s. 

Just picture what it contains: First, there are many wonderful colored pictures 
of charm:ng bungalows, cottages and dwellings, with floor plans, to aid you in 
selecting a type. 

_ Then comes page after page of Morgan interiors—halls and stairways—beautiful 
dining rooms—inviting living rooms-—dainty bedrooms—cozy breakfast nooks, etc., 
all of which can be perfectly and economically reproduced from Morgan Quality 
Standardized Woodwork. 

In addition, ‘Building With Assurance” contains an almost priceless collection of 
valuable and instructive articles contributed by authorities of national and even 
inte-national prominence. A few of the inte-esting chaoters are, “Plan—Promise and 
Fullfillme it,” by Morgan. “Interior Decoration and Floor Coverings,” by Marshall 
Field & Co., “Home Lighting,” by Macbeth-Evans Co., “Modern Plumbing,” by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Other subjects covered are “Home Heating,” “Hardware 
that Harmonizes,” “Landscape Gardening,” “Paint and Finishes,” etc. 

To have this great book as a guide may easily mean a saving of many 
hundreds of dollars to you. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN 


QUALITY STANDARDIZED 


WOODWORK 
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Beautiful Prospectus 
Sent FREE 


“Building With Assurance” is far 


too expensive for indiscriminate cir- 
culation. We wish this wonderful 
book to go only to those who are seri- 
ously interested in home building or 
home improvement. So we have pre- 
pared a beatiful prospectus—in which 
the Master Book is very f_lly described. 
Actual pages are reproduced, the con- 
tents given, etc. This prospectus tells 


clearly how you may secure a copy of 
the big book. We will gladly send it free 


to any pe-son who ma'ls us the co1pon. 
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ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE i 
Dept. E-10 

MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. MORGAN MILLWORK CO. | 
Chicago, Ill. WORGAN CO. Baltimere, Md. ! 

Oshkosh, Wis 1 

Gentlemen: i 
Please send me at once copy cf your beautiful Free Prospectus ! 
which describes “Building With Assurance.” ; 
NAME. ......... 7 
! 

ADDRESS i 
' 

TOWN STATE I 
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From boiled gazelle 





to chicken a la King 


HE evening meal is to be 
served in ancient Egypt. 


The guests have arrived; they 
engagein extended and vigorous 
conversation to while away the 
long delay made necessary be- 
cause the ibex or the gazelle has 
to be freshly killed for the occa- 
sion. There is much excitement 
in the sooty kitchen. One serv- 
ant regulates the heat of the fire 
with a bellows, another super- 
intends the cooking of the meat 
which has been placed in a huge 
cauldron fixed in atripod overthe 
fire; the third pounds salt and 
pepper and other ingredients in 
a large mortar, doling them out 
as needed. The kitchen is primi- 
tive, the equipment cumbersome 
and time-wasting. 


Andthen, without even acursory 
pause, come swiftly through the 
ages to the kitchen of today, with 
its electrical appliances, its shiny 
compact stove, its immaculate 
pots and pans, its time-saving 
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This is the second of a series of messages addressed by the publishers of 
Good Housekeeping to you 


N\ 


devices, its inviting cleanliness. 
Theoldestart in the world hasun- 
dergone radical changes indeed. 


And these changes have not 
been achieved merely to save a 
little time. Time, unused, is no 
time at all. The release of time 
and energy from the kitchen 
makes possible the application 
of that same time and energy to 
outdoor recreation, to club work 
and political problems, to edu- 
cation, and to amusement. 


Good Housekeeping through 
its general editorial pages is re- 
cording and suggesting new out- 
lets for women’s talents and 
energy, and then, through the 
pages devoted to Good House- 
keeping Institute, the Depart- 
ments of Cookery and House- 
hold Engineering, together with 
the innumerable pages of guar- 
anteed advertising, it is making 
that enriched life possible by 
giving her the time to exercise 
her new privileges. 
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of Coombe 


“TJ feel as if what I wanted to say was one of 
the things that are important. I don’t know 
what—older people—or safe ones—would 
think about it, but—” He broke off and began 
again. ‘'o us—to young ones who are facing— 
It’s the only big thing that’s left us—in our bit 


The Head of the House 


of the present. We can only be sure of today.” , 


“Yes—yes,”’ Robin cried out low. “Only 
today—just today.” 

She even panted a little, and George, looking 
into her eyes, knew that he might say anything 
because she was one who could understand. 

“Perhaps you don’t know where our house 
is,” he said quickly. “It is one of those in the 
Square—facing the Gardens. I might have 
played with you there when I was a little chap 
—but I don’t think I did.” 

“Nobody did but Donal,” she said, quickly 
also. How did she know that he was going to 
say something to her about Donal? : 

“T gave him the key to the Gardens that 
day,” he hurried on. “I was at the window 
with him when he saw you. I understood when 
I saw his face and he said half a dozen words. 
I gave him my key. He has it now.” 

He actually snatched at both her hands and 
gripped them. His eyes burned through a sort 
of sudden moisture. ‘We can’t stay here and 
talk. But I couldn’t not say it. Oh, I say, be 
good to him! You would if he had only a day 
to live because some cursed German bullet had 
struck him. You’re life—you’re youngness— 
you're foday. Don’t say ‘no’ to anything he 
asks of you—for God’s' sake, don’t!” 

“T’d give him my heart in his two hands,”’ 
gasped Robin. “TI couldn’t give him my soul, 
because it was always his.” 

“God take care of the pair of you—and be 
good to the rest of us!” whispered George, 
wringing her hands hard and dropping them. 

That was how he went away. 

A few weeks later he was lying dead in a 
field in Flanders—one of thousands—loving, 
laughing, good as honest bread is good; the 
possible passer-on of life and force and new 
thinking for new generations—one of hundreds 
of thousands—one of millions before the end. 


(To be continued) 


Our Future Home-Makers 
(Continued from page 55) 


an’ such unions rarely endure unless th’ hus- 
band is richly endowed with that indescribable 
somethin’ that holds a woman like a vise. 
“An’ here’s another strong point—no hus- 
band feels as reluctant t’ kick a wife out if he 
knows she kin go right back t’ work. It seems 
t’ me this one point is worth lots 0’ considera- 
tion in this day an’ age. If a husband knows 
his wife is not self-sustainin’, he’ll invariably 
be more tender an’ considerate, often offerin’ t’ 
buy his breakfast down-town. Any regular hus- 
band likes t’ feel like a great, big, strong protec- 
tor. He don’t like t’ feel like he’d lured some 
confidin’ girl from a cigar stand or box factory. 
“When a feller proposed t’ a girl in days gone 
by, she’d say, ‘I’ll ask mamma.’ But t’day 
she’s got her boss t’ think of, her wages t’ con- 
sider, an’ th’ awful bugaboo o’ housekeepin’ 
ever before her, an’ it takes th’ softest cooin’ 
an’ th’ most extravagant promises t’ pry her 
loose from her position in th’ economic life o’ 
t'day. An’ when she’s loose, it all too often 
happens that it’s fer worse instead o’ fer better. 
“But what’s t’ become o’ th’ old home—th’ 


home with th’ rockin’ chairs, an’ good books, | 
an’ cheerful grate, an’ slippers, an’ babblin’ | 


children, an’ th’ rattle o’ dishes, an’ a sweet 
sacrificin’ mother, an’ th’ atmosphere o’ safety 


an’ contentment? Is it t’ slip quietly away th’ | 





same as petticoats, th’ boot-jack, an’ side | 


whiskers? If we are t’ save th’ American home, 
we must begin t’day, an’ t’ start with, it’s my 
modest opinion that our little girls quit playin’ 
dolls about three years too soon.” 








How they do make theFJolks 
crowd around the breakfast table! 


RISP, delicious, light waffles 

— Wagner Waffles! a really 
cheerful beginning for any sort of 
day. Folks just love them — they 
seem never to tire of Wagner Waf- 
fles—the real breakfast “dessert.” 
You'll be surprised how easily and 
auickly you can make the “just 
right” waffles when vou use a 
Wagner Ball Bearing Waffle Iron 
—ceither Cast Aluminum or Cast 
Tron. 
Sizes to suit all kinds of stoves. Ask 
your dealer to show you Wagner Waffle 
Irons—or write us and we will tell you 
where you can get them. Remember 
to insist upon the genuine Wagner Iron 
if you want the BEST Waffles. 

Vrite for booklet on Wagner Ware. 


The Wagner Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 142 Sidney, Ohio 
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Jhe HEALTHFUL, SWEET 
FOR YOUNGSTERS 


ONEY satisfies the “sweet tooth” of the 
H children—and it also gives them real, 
nourishing, body-building food. Keep it 
in the house at alltimes. Let them eat it freely at 
every meal—and any other time they are hungry 
or want “‘something good.” Serve it with crackers, 
cakes, bread, waffles, hot cakes, biscuits, etc. 
And, of course, honey is just as healthful and delicious for 


grown-ups as it is for children. You cannot buy a more nour- 
ishing food—you cannot conceive of a more delicious sweet. 


On sale at all first-class groceries and delicatessen stores. 













Honey Recipe Book Free 


——. Contains many new recipes for delicious puddings, 
cakes, cake-fillings and frostings, cookies,candies, 
etc. Also shows the correct method of serving 
honey for all purposes, and on all occasions. 






Write for your free copy to Secretary, 






American Honey Producers’ League 


A non-profit, national organization 
of honey interests. 


San Antonio, Texas 









Large Kroad Wide Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Donble 
brawer— Double 
. Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — **Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of fure 
niture surpassing any- 
thing yet attempted for 
GENERAL UTILITY, 
ase of action, and abso- 
lute noiselessness. Write 


*T he Corker 


It corksthecork. Noworry 
about the cork slipping out. 


Made of pure gum rubber. 
Two sizes—will fit any 
bottle. At your druggist’s 
or send 25c for two large 
and one small; or the same 
amount for one large and 
three small. 

M.E. SCHELLBERG 

38 East 23rd Street 
New York City 
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THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
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Where can | find the right school for the winter? 
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Costume designing, music, kindergarten training, social work, 
secretarial, physical training, dental, home economics, mili- E 
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5 tary, interior decorating, hospital training, preparatory and 
many other interesting courses are given at schools in every 
section of the country, 
We shall be glad to furnish information regarding any 
course in which you are interested, if you will send us full 
particulars as to age, sex, locality and tuition. 
Good Housekeeping School Department, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y.C. 
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The Dust Flower 


(Continued from page 20) 


and alight, Nettie tittering behind her hand. 
“Miss Walbrook, which all of us ’as dreaded, 
is not a-comin’ to our midst. The young lydy 
Nettie see in the back spare-room is Mr. 
Rashleigh’s wife.’ 

“Wife!’”? Mrs. Courage threw 
hands and staggered backward. 
’is mother left to me! 
‘when I’m gone—’” 


up her 
“Im that 
‘Courage,’ says she, 


Jane crept forward, horrified, stunned. 
“Them things can’t be, Steptoe.” 
“Mr. Rash told me so ’imself. I don’t 


know what more we want than that.” Step- 
toe was not without his diplomacy. “It’s 
a fine thing for us, girls. This sweet young 
lydy is not goin’ to myke us no trouble like 
what the other one would, and belongs right 
in our own class.” 

“°’Enery Steptoe, speak for yourself,’ Mrs. 
Courage said, severely. ‘‘There’s no baggages 
in my class, nor never was, nor never will be.” 

Jane began to cry,, “I’m sure I try to think 
the best of every one, but when such awful 
things ’appens and ’omes is broken up—”’ 

“‘Jynie,”’ Steptoe said with authority, “the 
young missus is wytin’ for ’er breakfast. 
Ave the goodness to tyke ’er in ’er grypefruit.” 

“Jyne Cakebread,’’ Mrs. Courage declared, 
with an authority even greater than Steptoe’s, 
“the first as tykes a grypefruit into that dinin’- 
room, to set before them as I shouldn’t de- 
mean myself to nyme, comes hunder my dis- 
pleasure.” 

“T couldn’t, Steptoe,” Jane pleaded help- 
lessly. ‘‘All my life I’ve wyted on lydies. 
"Ow can you expect me to turn over a new leaf 
at my time o’ life?” 

“Nettie?’’? Steptoe made the appeal magis- 
terially. 

“Oh, I'll do it,’’ Nettie giggled. ‘“’Appy 
to get another look at ’er. I sye! She’s a 
sight.”’ 

But Mrs. Courage barred the way. “My 
niece will wyte on people of doubtful conduck 
over my dead corpse.”’ 

“Very well, then, Mrs. Courage,” Steptoe 
“Tf you won’t serve the new 
missus, Mr. Rashleigh will ’ave to get some 


| one else who will.”’ 


“Mr. Rashleigh will ’ave to do that very 
selfsame thing. Not another night will none 
of us sleep hunder this paternal roof with 
them that their very presence is a houtrage. 
’Enery Steptoe was always a time-server, and 
a time-server ’e will be, but as for us women, 
we shall see the new missus in goin’ in to give 
‘er notice. Nota month’s notice, it won’t be. 
This range as I’ve cooked at for nearly thirty 
years I shall cook at no more, not so much as 
for lunch. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What’s the 
world comin’ to?” 


N spite of her strength of character Mrs. 
Courage threw her apron over her head and 
burst into tears. Jane was weeping already. 
“There, there, aunt,’’ Nettie begged, pat- 
ting her relative between the shoulders. 
““What’s the good o’ goin’ on like that just be- 
cause a silly ass ’as married beneath ’im?” 
Mrs. Courage pulled her apron from her 


| face to cryfout with passion, “If ’e was goin’ 


to disgryce ’imself like that, why couldn’t ’e ’a’ 
taken you?” _ 

So Steptoe waited on Letty himself, bringing 
in the grapefruit, the coffee, the egg, and the 
toast, and seeing that she knew how to deal with 
each in the proper forms. He was so brooding, 
so yearning, so tactful, as he bent over her, 
that she was never at a loss as io the fork or 
spoon she ought to use, or the minute at which 
to use it. Under his protection Letty ate. 
She ate, at first because she was young and 
hungry, and then because she felt him stand- 
ing between her and all vague terrors. By the 
time she had finished, he moved in front. of 
her, where he could speak as one human being 
to another. 

Taking an empty plate from the table to 
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Seasoning! 
—its use or abuse makes or mars food 


The housewife all too frequently 
overlooks the economy and value 


of Spices 

The skillful use of the many different spices effects a real 
economy and makes food more digestible and nourishing. 
Use a full variety of the best spices; used judiciously they 
are never harmful and are always the one simplest and most 
effective way of varying the monotony of the daily meals. 
For over sixty years Colburn’s (A) Spices have been the 
favorite seasoning of thousands of housewives. Famous 
cooks and chefs use them they know that the highest 
grade spices satisfy best and because of their full strength 
and flavor cost the least. 
Insist on Colburn’s; your grocer can supply you. Fora 
few dollars a year you can keep the complete Colburn’s (A) 

| mT T line in your kitchen. 

ae _ If you have any difficulty in obtaining Colburn’s, write to our 

. - factory in Pkiladelphia, mention your dealer's name and we 


c= =o 


} mec OR 1 ‘ will see that you are promptly supplied 


° eat es | THE A. COLBURN COMPANY 
. Philadelphia Established 1857 


Colburn’s 


® Red Label 
- Mustard - Condiments 


In using advertisements see page 4 7 
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An added Room 
- Subtracted Rent 


- againlale are high. Space is 
scarce. Many families are 
planning to take smaller quar- 
ters; to “double up” with rela- 
tives; to house an_ increased 
household in the same space they 
now occupy; to have no over- 
night guests. 

Some of them will resort to all 
sorts of makeshifts to meet this 


situation. Others will enjoy all 
the comfort they have always 
known. 


A Kroehler Daven-O will take the 
place of an added room. And it will 
subtract from the family budget 
the extra-rental which that room 
would cost. 


KROEHLER M ANUFACTURENG COMPANY, 


Factories at: Kankakee, IIl.; 


Koehler D AVE N 
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Naperville, IIl.; 


RBARL 


The Kroehler Daven-O, greatly 
refined and reduced in price, is a 
double-purpose davenport. It 
enables you to keep your living 
room a charming spot by day, 
and to make it a comfortable 
sleeping room at night. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is not a 
substitute for a bed. It is a bed, 
with a patented, sagless, folding 
metal bed-frame and springs, and 
with ample room, when folded, 
for a thick mattress, pillows and 
bedclothes. 

The Kroehler Daven-O is also a 
beautifully designed, handsomely 
upholstered piece of living-room 
furniture, completely concealing 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
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in its fine lines the fact that it 
can be converted into a bed. 
Made in attractive Modern Over- 
stuffed, Colonial and Period styles, 
with rich upholsteries of tapestry 
or velour, or substantial coverings 
of leather or leather substitute, a 
Kroehler Daven-O fits any dec- 
orative scheme. 

All genuine Kroehler Daven-Os 
have the Kroehler Daven-O trade- 
mark. In nearly every town 
some good dealer sells Kroehler 
Daven-Os for cash or easy pay- 
ments. Ask for a demonstration 
today. Or write for the dealer’s 
name and the handsome, illus- 
trated booklet. 
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Priest 


The Dust Flower 


put it on the sideboard, he said, “I ’ope 
madam is chyngin’ ’er mind about leavin’ 


>. 

rs Letty glanced up shyly in spite of being 
somewhat reassured. ‘‘What’ud be the good 
of my changin’ my mind when—when I’m not 
fit to stay?” 

“Madam means not fit in the sense that 

“I’m not a lady.” 

Resting one hand on the table, he looked 
down into her eyes with an expression such as 
Letty had never before seen in a human face. 

“T could myke a lydy of madam.” 

At the sound of these quiet words, so con- 
fidently spoken, something passed through 
Letty’s frame to be descri'ed only by the hard- 
worked word, ‘a thrill. It was a double cur- 
rent of vibration, partly of upleaping hope. 
partly of the desperate sense of her own limita- 
tions. A hundred points of gold dust were 
aflame in her irises as she said: 

“Vou mean that you’d put me wise? Oh, 
but I’d never learn!” 

“On the contrary, I think madam would 
pick up very quick.” 

“And I’d never be able to talk the right-——’ 

“T could learn madam to talk ‘just as good 
as me.” 

It seemed too much. She clasped her hands. 
It was the nearest point she had ever reached 
to ecstasy. “Oh, do you think you could? 


>? 


You talk somethin’ beautiful, you do! 


E smiled modestly. “I’ve always lived 

with the best people, and I suppose I ketch 
their wyes. I know what a gentleman. is— 
and alydy. I know all a lydy’s little ’abits, 
and before two or three months was over 
madam ‘ud ’ave them as natural as natural, 
if she wouldn’t think me over-bold.”’ 

“When ’ud you begin?” 

The bright spot deepened in each -cheek. 
“T’ve begun already, if madam won’t think 
me steppin’ out o’ my plyce to sye-so, ‘in 
showin’ madam the spoons and forks for the 
different—” 

Letty colored, too. ‘“‘Yes, I saw that. IT 
take it as very kind. But—’’ she looked at 
him with a puzzled knitting of the brows 
“but what makes you take all this trouble 
for me?” 

“T’ve two reasons, madam, but T’ll only tell 
you one of ’em just now. The other'll keep. 
I'll myke it known to you if—if all goes as 
I ’ope.”” He straightened himself up. “1 
don’t often speak o’ this,”’ he continued, “be- 
cause among us butlers and valets it wouldn't 
be understood. Most of us is what’s known 
as conservative, all for the big families and 
the old wyes. Well, so am I—to a point. 
But—”’ 

He moved a number of objects on the table 
before he could go on. ‘I wasn’t born to the 
plyce I ’old now,’’ he explained after getting 
his material at command. ‘I wasn’t born to 
nothink. I was what they calls in England 
a foundlin’—a byby what’s found—what ‘is 
parents ’ave thrown awye. I don’t know who 
my father and mother was, or what was my 
real nyme. ’Enery Steptoe is just a nyme 
they give me at the Horphanage. But I 
won't go into that. I’m just tryin’ to tell 
madam that my life was a ’ard one, quite a 
ard one, till I come to New York as footman 
for Mr. Allerton’s father, and afterward worked 
up to be ’is valet and butler.” 

He cleared his throat. Ixpressin ideals 
was not easy. “TI ope madam will for-ive me 
it T sye that what it learned me was a fellow- 
feelin’ with my own sort—with the poor. T’ve 
otten wished as I could go out amone the poor 
and ryse them up. I ain’t a socialist—a little 
bit of a anarchist perhaps, but nothing ex- 
treme—and yet—well, if Mr. Rashleigh had 
married a rich girl, 1 would ’a tyken it as 
natural and done my best for ’im, but since ’e 
asn’'t—Oh, can’t madam see? It’s—it’s a 
kind of pride with me to find some one like 
like what [ was when I was ’er age—out in the 
cold like—and bring ’er in—and elp ’er to 
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“I like these Sanitas patterns, Peggy. The 
decorative styles are splendid for the rooms 
upstairs. We'll have this tapestry design 
frescoed in dull reddish tones, for the parlor; 
a stencil border on this tinted-burlap effect 
for the dining-room and I'm going to have 
this dark-green Spanish leather effect in: my 
den. In the kiddies’: room, we can havg one 
of thesecidull,’ plain tints with a frieze’ of 
kid’and-anithal figures stencilled all, around” 

“F ‘want that glazed tile pattern in the 
kitchen and bathrcom, too, Walter. I'm so 
glad we can use this Sanitas all through the 
house. It doesn’t gather dust, like paper or 
cloth, and even if baby-gets finger-marks on 
it I can easily wipe it clean with a damp 
cloth.” 

Sanitas Modern Wall Covering is made 
on cloth, machine-painted with pure non- 
fading oil colors, and comes in styles for every 
room in the house. It hangs like wall-paper 
and does not crack or peel. See it at your 
decorator’s. 

We will be glad to send you booklet and 

samples, so you can see for yourself. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO. 


320 Broadway New York 
Dept. 7 


Room in the 
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No. 0360 


15 minutes of 


Royal 


Relaxation 


Said a famous physician, ‘‘American- 
itis, the result of high pressure living, 
is a menace to the health, happiness 
and efficiency of the present genera- 
tion of American people. To combat 
it every man, woman and child should 
relax at least 15 minutes daily.” 


Just Push the Button 


The Royal Easy Chair encourages perfect 
relaxation. It is ‘‘The World’s Easiest Easy 
Chair.” Pull out the exclusive disappearing 
Leg Rest. PUSH THE PUSH BUTTON, 
an exctusive Royal feature. Recline to a 
position of restful ease. Release the button 
and the back locks in that position. Every 
point of the body is supported. There is no 
strain. Royal Relaxation is complete. To 
change positions merely PUSH THE BUT- 
TON, and assume the position you desire. 
The back will follow you. Release the button 
and the back Iecks wherever it is. 


Many attractive modern and period 
designs. Oak or mahogany. Upholstered in 
fine tapestries, genuine leathers, rich velours 
and also in fabricated leathers. Quality 
throughout. Fully guaranteed. Sold by 
furniture dealers everywhere. Go today and 
have a demonstration. Booklet sent free. 


Royal Easy Chair Company 
Sturgis, Michigan, U.S. A. 











Special No. 3 
Mahogany or walnut finish only. 
Covered in high-grade tapestry. 
Loose cushion seat over special 
springs. Showing leg rest ex- 
tended. c " 





No. 803-Q 
Mahogany or walnut finish. 
Tapestry, velour, “ Buckskin’ 
imitation Spanish leather in 
blue, black or brown, De luxe 
Spring-Edge Seat and Disap- 





pearing Leg Rest 


Special No. 7 
Oak, mahogany or walnut fin- 
ish, “‘Rand” or ‘‘Buckskin” 
imitation leather in tan, blue 
or black, Deluxe Spring-Edge 
Seat and Disappearing Leg 
Rest, 
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The Dust Flower 


tryne ’erself—so—so as—some day—to beat 
the best—them as ’as ’ad all the chances—’’ 

He was interrupted by the tinkle of the tele- 
phone. It was a relief. He had said all he 
needed to say, all he knew how to say. Whether 
madam understood it or not he couldn’t tell, 
since perhaps she didn’t seize ideas quickly, 

“Tf madam will excuse me now, I'll go and 
answer that call.” 

But Letty sprang up in alarm. “Oh, don’t 
leave me. Some of them women will blow 


| in— 


’ 


“None of them women will come—’” he 
threw a delicate emphasis on the word—‘if 
madam’ll just sit down. They don’t mean 
to come. I’ll explyne that to madam when | 
come back, if she’ll only not leave this room.” 


VI 


“Goop morning, Steptoe. Will you ask 
Mr. Allerton if he’ll speak to Miss 

Walbrook?” 

“Mr. Allerton ’as-gone to the New Nether- 
lands Club for ’is breakfast, miss.”’ 

“Oh, thanks. J’ll call him up there.” 

She didn’t want to call him up there, at a 
club, where a man must like to feel safe from 
feminine intrusion, but the matter was too 
pressing to permit of hesitation. Since the 
previous afternoon she had gone through much 
searching of heart. She was accustomed to 
strong reactions from tempestuousness to 
penitence, but not of the violence of this one. 

Summoned to the telephone, Allerton felt 
as if summoned to the bar of judgment. He 
divined who it was, and he divined the reason 
for the call. 

“Good morning, Rash!” 

His voice was absolutely dead. “Good 
morning, Barbara!” 

“T know you’re cross with me for calling you 
at the club.” 

“Oh, no! Not at all!” 

“But I couldn’t wait any longer. I wanted 


| you to know—I’ve got it on again, Rash— 


never to come off any more.”’ 

He was dumb. Thirty seconds at least went 
by, and he had made no response. 

*‘Aren’t you glad?” 

“TI—JI could have been glad—if—if I'd 
known you were going to do it.”’ 

“And now you know that it’s done.” 

He repeated in his lifeless voice, “‘ Yes, now 
I know that it’s done.” 

“Well?” 

Again he was silent. ‘Two or three times he 
tried to find words, producing nothing but a 
stammering of incoherent syllables. ‘I—I 
can’t talk about it here, Barbe,’ he managed 
to articulate at last. ‘‘ You must let me come 
round and see you.”’ 

It was her voice now that was dead. ‘When 


| will you come, Rash?” 


‘“*Now—at once--if you can see me.” 
“Then come.” 
She put up the receiver without saying more. 


| He knew that she knew. She knew at least 


that something had happened which was fatal 
to them both. 
She received him not in the drawing-room, 


| but in a little den on the right of the front door 


which was also alive with Miss Walbrook’s 
modern personality. A gold-colored portiére 


| from Albert Herter’s looms screened them from 


the hall, and the chairs were covered with bits 
of Herter tapestry representing fruits. A 
cabinet of the old white Bennington faience 
stood against a wall which was further adorned 
with three or four etchings of Sears Gallagher's. 
Barbara wore a lacy thing in hydrangea-colored 
crépe de chine, loosely girt with a jade-green 
ribbon tasselled in gold, the whole bringing out 
the faintly Egyptian note in her personality 

They dispensed with a greeting, because she 
spoke the minute he crossed the threshold of 
the room. 

“Rash, what is it? Why couldn’t you tell 
me on the telephone?” 

He wished now that he had. It would have 
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Unretouched photograph of a ROTAPEX 


after being jn constant service for one year 


HE cash value of a washing machine depends not 

alone upon its efficiency but upon how many years 
of service it will give. 
The Rotapex Electric Clothes Washer should be judged not by its 
original purchase price but by the cost of its service 4y the year. 
“*Built to do 10,000 Washings,” and to last for generations, it would 
command the consideration of foresighted purchasers even if its 
price was doubled. 


Your clothes deserve Rotapex care—thorough cleaning and gentle, 
careful handling. 


Sold by a dealer near you on convenient, extended pay- 
ment terms. Write for his name and descriptive folder. 


> 4 Made by the Manufacturers of the Famous APEX Electric Suction Cleaner 
THE APEX ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


1067 EAST 152nd STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Office and Show Room: Canadian Factory: 
461 Eighth Avenue Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
New York, N. Y. 102 Atlantic Ave., Toronto, Ont. 








The 
RSTAPEX 


ELECTRIC CLOTHES WASHER 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Then the Victaria 
was in fashion 


Since CoLtuMBIA YaRNs first were offered to the 
women of America, styles in knitted apparel 
have bowed to the changing fancies of three 
generations. And yet, through all the varied 
modes of nearly half a century, CoLuMBIA 
Yarns have remained in high favor. Whatever 
the fashion, CoLuMBIA QUALITY has ever been 
in vogue. 






And in these present times when women are so 
keen in their appraisal of value and style, 
CoLumBIA YARNs find even greater acceptance. 
So beautiful are their colorings, so uniform is 
their spinning and so soft and fluffy are their 
textures, that COLUMBIA YARNS win loyal friends 
wherever they are sold. 


Wan. H. HorstMann ComPAny Established 1816 PHILADELPHIA 


By these things is the art of knitting glorified—by the cheer it has brought to 
secluded firesides; by the dull hours it has turned to profit and accomplishment; 
by the downy protection it has provided for chubby babyhood; by the warmth 
and comfort it has brought to the silvered days of age—by all these things is 
the art of knitting glorified. 


OLUMBIA 
YARNS 















The Dust Flower 


saved this explanation face to face. “Be- 
cause I couldn’t. Because—because I’ve been 
too much of an idiot to—to tell you about 
it—either on the telephone or in any other 
way. 

; “How?” He thought she must understand, 
but she seemed purposely dense. ‘Sit down. 
Tell me about it. It can’t be so terrible—all 
of a sudden like this.”’ 

He couldn’t sit down. He could only turn 
away from her and gulp in his dry throat. 
“You remember what I said—what I said— 
yesterday—about—about the—the English 
writer-chap?” 

She nodded fiercely. ‘Yes. Go on. Get 
it out.” 

“Well—well—I’ve—I’ve done that.” 

She threw out her arms. She threw back 
her head till the little, nut-brown throat was 
taut.: The cry rent her. It rent him. 

“Vou—fool!” 

He stood with head hanging. He longed to 
run away, and yet he longed also to throw him- 
self at her feet. If he could have done exactly 
as he felt impelled, he would have laid his 
head on her breast and wept like a child. 

She swung away from him, pacing the small 
room like a frenzied animal. Her breath came 
in short, hard pantings that were nearly sobs. 
Suddenly she stopped in front of him with a 
sort of calm. 

“What ‘made you?” 

He barely lifted his agonized black eyes. 
“Vou.” 

She was in revolt again. ‘I? What did 
I do?” : 

“VYou—you threw away my ring. You said 
it was all—all over.”’ 

“Well? Couldn’t I say that without driving 
you to act the madman? No one but a mad- 
man would have gone out of this house and—”’ 
She clasped her forehead in her hands with a 
dramatic lifting of the arms. ‘“‘Oh! It’s too 
much! I don’t care about myself. But to 
have it on your conscience that a man has 
thrown his life away—”’ 

He asked meekly, “‘What good was it to 
me when you wouldn’t have it?” 


HE stamped her foot at him. ‘‘ Rash, you'll 

drive meinsane. Your life might be no good 
to you at all, and yet you might give it a 
chance for twenty-four hours—that isn’t much, 
is it?—before you—’’ She caught herself up. 
“Tell me. You don’t mean to say that you’re 
married?” 

He nodded. 

“To whom?” 

“Her first name is Letty. I’ve forgotten 
the second name.”’ 

“Where did you find her?” 

“Over there in the Park.” 

“And she went and married you—like that?” 

“She was all alone—chucked out by a step- 
father—’ 

She burst into a hard laugh. ‘Oh, you 
baby! You believed that? The kind of story 
that’s told by nine of the—” 

He interrupted quickly. “Don’t call her 
anything, Barbe—I mean any kind of bad 
name. She’s all right as far as that goes. 
There’s a kind that couldn’t take you in.”’ 

“There’s no kind that couldn’t take you in!” 

“Perhaps not, but it’s the one thing in—in 
this whole idiotic business that’s on the level— 
I mean she is. I’d give my right hand to put 
her back where I found her yesterday—just 
as she was—but she’s straight.”’ 

She dropped into a chair. The first wild 
tumult of rage having more or less spent its 
force, she began, with a kind of heart-broken 
curiosity, to ask for the facts. She spoke ner- 
vously, beating a palm with a gold tassel of 
her girdle. ‘Begin at the beginning. Tell me 
all about it.”’ 

He leaned on the mantelpiece, of which the 
only ornaments were a child’s head in white and 
blue terra cotta by Paul Manship, balanced by 
a pair of old American glass candlesticks, and 











told the tale as consecutively as he could. He 
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No package genu- 
ine without cross 
and circle printed 
in red. 
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Walls Make 
a Difference 


For the winter months, when most of 
your time is spent indoors, have walls 
which are becoming to you, which em- 
phasize your taste in dress, which match 
your rugs and furnishings. Have walls 
that make your home comfortable, cozy, 
charming and different. Not jarring 
colors and confusing patterns, which submerge individuality. You and 
your home will both look best if you decorate with 








Instead of kalsomine or wall paper 


Alabastine comes in standard colors which intermix to produce any tint 
desired. Alabastine is used in homes, apartments, schools, churches 
wherever beautiful walls are wanted. It is not only artistic, but avoids 
vegetable pastes, which are unsanitary and responsible for much illness, 
especially where there are children. Alabastine is germ proof, inexpensive, 
easy to apply. You can do the work yourself where decorators are not avail- 
able. But to secure the best results, you must use genuine Alabastine, which 
always comes in the package marked by the cross and circle, printed in red. 


Let Us Help You Make 
Your Home More Beautiful 


Let our expert decorators write you regarding the best color scheme for 
your home. Let us send our interchangeable color chart, showing new 
and unusual wall treatments. Both personal service and color chart are 
without cost or obligation. Plan to re-decorate this fall. Surround your- 
self with cheerful, fresh walls, during the long winter months. Write today. 





PRICES 
5-lb. package White Alabastine - - - 75¢ 
5-lb. package tints Alabastine - > - 80c 


Special deep shades (No. 33 dark green— 


No.58deepbrown) - - - 95c 


The Alabastine Company, 513 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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The Man— 
MIGUEL FARREL 
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Ever Own a Book that Made You Want to 
Cheer Out Loud as You Read it? 


You'll want to, when you read this wonderful new novel 
by the man who last year stirred a 
million hearts with his story 


“Kindred of the Dust.” 


—uwith a wit as Irish as his last 
name, and gallantry as Spanish 


T’S a triumphant tale which in- 
great American 
West of today. It’s a rattling good 
story so much more “alive” than 
the average that you feel you’re 
actually witnessing Don Mike’s 
audacious battle for honor; for 
the recovery of his family’s be- 
loved Rancho Palomar; 
—a friendly enemy’s daughter. 


Vividly real do the characters be- 
come. If you’ve the average red- 
blooded American’s love 
romance and, above all, magnifi- 
the amazing climax is 
likely to catch you off your guard 
and make you cheer aloud for 
one of the most delightful charac- 
ters you’ve ever found in fiction. to see you make good.” 


Don’t wait till tomorrow to begin this most human of stories 


Now on Sale in Every Book Store 


osmopolitan Book (orporation 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


174 October 192 





je DE PALOMAR 


By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger and 
(in color) Dean Cornwell 
MAN fights best for the 
thing he loves. And 
writes best. As you read 
through this mighty drama, 
already one of the most dis- 
cussed novels of recent years, 
you'll realize that Peter B. 
Kyne is both fighting and 
writing, and putting his very 
soul into every page of his 
epic story. It’s a book you'll 
want to own and loan. 
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of wit, 


The Girl—KAY PARKER 


“Dad doesn’t bluff worth a cent. 
If you threaten him, instantly he 
will be consumed with curiosity 
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The Dust Flower 


recounted everything, even to the bringing 
her home, the putting her in the little, back 
spare-room, and her adoption by Beppo, the 
red cocker spaniel. By the time he had fin- 
ished, his heart was a little eased, and some of 
her tenderness toward him was beginning to 
flow forth. She was like that, all wrath at 
one minute, all gentleness the next. Springing 
to her feet, she caught him by the arm, pressing 
herself against him. 

‘All right, Rash. You’ve done it. That's 
settled. But it can be undone again.’ 

He pressed her head back from him, resting 
the knot of her hair in the hollow of his palm 
and looking down into her eyes 

‘“How can it be undone?” 

“Oh, there must be ways. A man can’t be 
allowed to ruin his life—to ruin two lives 
for a prank. We'll just have to think. If 
you made it worth while for her to take you, 
you can make it worth while for her to let you 
go. She’ll do it.’”’ : 

““She’d do it, of course. She doesn’t care. 
I’m nothing to her, not any more than she to 
me. I sha’n’t see her any more than I can 
help. I suppose she must stay at the house 
till—I told Steptoe to look after her.”’ 


HE took a position at one end of the mantel- 

piece, while he faced her from the other. She 
gave him wise counsel. He was to see his 
lawyers at once and tell them the whole story. 
Lawyers always saw the way out of things. 
There was the Bellington boy who married 
a show-girl. She had been bought off, and 
the lawyers had managed it. Now the Bel- 
lington boy was happily married to one of the 
Plantagenet Jones girls and lived at Marillo 
Park. Then there was the Silliman boy who had 
married the notorious Kate Cookesley. The 
lawyers had found the way out of that, too, 
and now the Silliman boy was a secretary of the 
American Embassy in Rome. Accidents such 
as had happened to Rash were regrettable of 
course, but it would be folly to think that a 
perfectly good life must be done for just be- 
cause it had got a crack in it. 

“We'll pl iy the game, of course,”’ she wound 
up. ‘But it’s a game, and the stronger side 
must win. What should you say of my going 
to see her—she needn’t know who I am further 
than that I’m a friend of yours—and finding 
out for myself?” 

“Finding out what?”’ 

“Finding out her price, silly. What do you 
suppose? A woman can often see things like 
that where a man would be blind.”’ 

He didn’t know. He thought it might be 
worth while. He would leave it to her. “I’m 
not worth the trouble, Barbe,”’ he said humbly. 

With this she agreed. ‘*I know you're not. 
I can’t think for a minute why I take it or why 
I should like you. But Ido. That’s straight.” 

‘And I adore you, Barbe.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a little, 
comic grimace. ‘Oh, well! I suppose every 
one has his own way of showing adoration, but 
I must say that yours is original.”’ 

“If it’s original to be desperate when the 
woman you worship drives you to despair—” 

Phere was another little comic grimace, 
te less comic than the first time. “Oh, 
yes, | know. It’s always the woman whom 
a man worships that’s in the wrong. I’ve 
noticed that. Men are never impossible all 
of their own accord.” 

i. could be as tame as a cat if 

“Tf it wasn’t for me. Thank you, Rash. 
I said just now | was fond of you, and I should 
have to be to—to stand for all the—” 

i m not blaming you, Barbe. I’m only 

‘Thanks again. ‘The day you’re not blam 
ing me is certainly one to be marked with a 
white stone, as the Romans used to say. But 
if it comes to blaming any oné, Rash, after 
W hat happened yesterday 

“What happened yesterday wasn’t begun 
by me. It would never have entered my mind 
to do the crazy thing I did, if you hadn't 
positively and finally—as I thought flung 


” 











*LISK 


“Better Quality” Ware 


Means Greater Economy and 
More Satisfactory Service 


A great variety of shapes and 
sizes in Enameled Ware, Heavily- 
Coated Tinware, Nickel-Plated 


Copper Pots and Kettles, Ja- 
panned and Galvanized Ware 
meets every kitchen and house- 
hold requirement. 


You will derive greater pleasure 
from the use of a 


Lisk Self-Basting Roaster 


than any other kitchen utensil. 

It is useful every day in the year for 

roasting, baking or steaming meats, 

fish, vegetables and puddings. 

When roasting the Thanksgiving or 

Christmas Turkey, you will doubly 

appreciate its time and labor saving 

features. Results are equally satis- 

factory on coal or gas stove as well as 

in oven. 

Six sizes. Over a million in use. Beau- 

tifully enameled in Turquoise Blue or 

Imperial Gray. Cleans like China. 

If you cannot obtain a Lisk Roaster from 
your dealer, write for prices and 


Free Booklet 
“Run No Risk—Be Sure It’s Lisk”’ 
LISK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


In using advertisements see page 4 
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Perhaps yours is one of 
those homes where an- 
other bathroom would 
add much to comfort 
and convenience. 


No longer need limited 
space handicap you. The « 
illustration shows 
“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures installed in a 
room only five feet 
square, making a com- 
plete individual bath- 
room with all the facil- 
ities of a larger room. 


Asmall space partitioned 
off—a large closet uti- 
lized—and the advan- 
tages of a similar ar- 
rangement can be yours. 


See your Contracting 
Plumber or write for our 
catalogue, “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for 
the Home. 


“Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures in this bath- 
room are: 5-foot Pem- 
broke Bath with Shower, 
Marcosa Lavatory and 
Expulso Closet. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 


In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 
X 


503-19 PARK ST., S. 
1106 SECOND, N. E. 


ce cst ida cutca RO 18 E.45TH, BORDEN BLOG. a on ee 
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EEE 6 6c wn See oe 186 DEVONSHIRE YOUNGSTOWN ......... 
posto aes sida ee 1215 WALNUT ote, MO 
WASHINGTON ........ SOUTHERN BLOG. tbe ne on St 
NE 655 ocs os ahs eu wee 445 WATER 

a SS a . . 106 SIXTH ERIE . ss 2 e . 
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HUNTINGTON. .... SECOND AVE. AND TENTH 
130 W. TWELFTH 


5943 SECOND BLVD. 


315 TENTH AVE., S. 


HOUSTON. . . COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH 
DALLAS. 2. we cere vveve 1200 JACKSON 
SAN ANTONIO ..... 22s eae 212 LOSOYA 
PONT WORTH 2. nw ccc ccos 828 MONROE 
KANSAS CITY. ....... 201 RIDGE ARCADE 
SAN FRANCISCO ....... 149-55 BLUXOME 
LOS ANGELES. ....... 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
SYRACUSE OFFICE ..... 303 HERALD BLDG. 
ATLANTA OFFICE. ..... 217 HEALEY BLDG. 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . 1010 STANDARD OIL BLDG. 
SEATTLE OFFICE .. . . 1714.L.C. SMITH BLDG. 
TORONTO, CAN. ....-.-- 59 E. RICHMOND 
HAMILTON, CAN. .......--. 20 W. JACKSON 


FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.; Tiffin, O. 
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The Dust Flower 


me down. I think you must do me that 
justice, Barbe—that justice, at the least.’ 

“Oh, I do you justice enough. I don’t see 
that you can complain of that. It seems to 
me too that I temper justice with mercy to a 
degree that—that most people find ridic- 

ous. 

OBy most people I suppose you mean your 

” 4 
Oh, do leave Aunt Marion out of it. You 
can’t forgive the poor thing for not liking you. 
Well, she doesn’t, and I can’t help it. She 
thinks you’re a—” 

“4 fool—as you were polite enough to say 
just now.” : : 

She spread her hands apart in an attitude 
of protestation. “Well, if I did, Rash, surely 

ou must admit that I had provocation.”’ 

“Oh, of course. The wonder is that with 
the provocation you can—”’ ‘ : 

“Forgive you, and try to patch it up again 
after this frightful gash in the agreement. 
Well, it is a wonder. I don’t believe that 
many girls—” 

“T only want you to understand, Barbe, 
that the gash in the agreement was made, not 
by what I did, but by what you did. If you 
hadn’t sent me to the devil, I shouldn’t have 
been in such a hurry to go there.”’ 

She was off. “Yes, there you are again. 
Always me! I’m the one! You may be the 
gunpowder, the perfectly harmless gunpowder, 
but it would never blow up if I didn’t come as 
the match. J make all the explosions. J set 


you crazy. J send you to the devil. J make | 
you go and marry a girl you never laid eyes | 


on in your life before.” 


O it was the same old scene all over again, 
till both were exhausted, and she had flung 

herself into a chair to cover her face with her 
hands and burst into tears. Instantly he 
was on his knees beside her. 

“Barbe! Barbe! My beloved Barbe! 
Don’t cry. I’mabrute. I’mafool. I’m not 
satisfied with breaking my own heart, but I 
must go to work and break yours. Oh, Barbe, 
forgive me. I’m all to pieces. Forgive me 
and let me go away and shoot myself. What’s 
the good of a poor, wrecked creature like me 
hanging on and making such a mess of things? 
Let me kill myself before I kill you—”’ 

“Oh, hush!” 

Seizing his head, she pressed it against her 
bosom convulsively. By the shaking of his 
shoulders, she felt him sob. He was a poor 
creature. She was saying so to herself. But 
just because he was, something in her yearned 
over him. He could be different; he could be 
stronger and of value in the world if there was 
only some one to handle him rightly. She 
could do it—if she could only learn to handle 
herself. She could save him, and she alone. 











She could save him, if she could first of all 
save herself. 

With his head pressed against her she made 
the vow as she had made it fifty times already. 
She would be gentle with him; she would be 
patient; she would let him work off on her the 
agony of his suffering nerves, and smile at him 
through it all. She would help him out of the 
idiotic situation in which he found himself. 
The other girl was only an incident, as the 
show-girl had been to the Bellington boy, and 
could be disposed of. She attached to that 
only a secondary importance in comparison 
with the whole thing—her saving him. She 
would save him, even if it meant rooting out 
every instinct in her soul. 

But as he made his way blindly back to the 
club, his own conclusions were different. He 
must go to the devil. He must go to the devil 
now, whatever else he did. Going to the devil 
would set her free from him. It was the only 
thing that would. It would set him free from 
the other woman, set him free from life itself. 
Life tortured him. He was a misfit in it. 
He should never have been born. He had al- 
ways understood that his parents hadn’t wanted 
children and that his coming had been resented. 
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to the love of oats 


That is important, as you know. 


As food for growth and as vim-food the oat holds 
sovereign place. 
Make every dish delightful. 


We flake Quaker Oats from queen grains only— 
just the rich, plump, flavory oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel, for all the 
puny grains are discarded. 


The result is a flavor which makes Quaker Oats 
supreme. Among oat lovers all the world over this 
is a favorite brand. 


Millions have been won by its quality. 


Yet your grocer supplies it at a little price if you 
simply say Quaker Oats. 


Remember how much that means. 


‘Quaker Oats 


With the flavor that won the world 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable cover 


In using advertisements see page 4 






This new improved. 
1922 model A BG 
Electric Laundress 
now awaits your 
inspection 






































See the Latest in 
Electric Washers! 


We invite you to witness the high 
degree of perfection reached in 
this new A BC Electric Laun- 
dress. Asa result of our twelve 
years’ experience, here is a 
washer which embodies the best 
of all time-proved features in 
addition to exclusive new im- 
provements that mark it as a 
1922 model. Its superiorities in- 
clude a new aluminum wringer 
which locks automatically in 
any of 20 different positions, a 
simple, sturdy, springless mech- 
anism which functions quietly 
without nerve-racking jar as it 


alternates the two leading 
methods of electric washing, a 
50° oversize motor, and the 
ability to operate the A BC 
Electric Ironer (that irons 
everything) thereby saving $32 
on an extra motor. Choice of 
a copper or galvanized tub, a 
maple or metal cylinder is af- 
forded. Write for dealer’s ad- 
dress and literature describing 
all latest model A B C washers 
and ironers. Pre-war values 
now are in effect: $100, $125, 
$135, $138, $150, $155, $160, 
$170—east of the Rockies. 


SOLD ON DIVIDED PAYMENTS 


PEORIA, ILL, - SAN FRANCISCO 


ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY NEW YORK - _ BRANTFORD, ONT. 


Factories and Executive Onfices - Peoria, Illinois 


Pioneer and Leading Makers of Power Washers and Ironers 





WASHES - - WRINGS 


Some washers 


lift and dip 





Copyright 1921, Altorfer Bros. Co 
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Other washers 
rock and toss 





the ABC 
Electric Laundress 
does both 









The Dust Flower 


You couldn’t be Lorn lixe that and find it 
natural to be in the world. He had never 
found it natural. He couldn’t remember the 
time when he hadn’t been out of his element in 
life, and now he must recognize the fact coura- 
geously. 

It would be easy enough. He had worked 
up an artificial appetite for all that went under 
the head of debauchery. It had meant dif- 
ficult. schooling at first, because his natural 
tastes were averse to that kind of thing, but 
he had been schooled. Schooled was the word, 
since his training had begun under the very 
roof where his father had sent him to get re- 
ligion and discipline. There had been no let-up 
in this educational course, except when he 
himself had stolen away, generally in solitude, 
for a little holiday. 

But, as he put it to himself, he knew all the 
roads and by-paths and cross-country leaps 
that would take him to the gutter, and to the 
gutter he would go. 


VII 


| ANP all this while Letty was in the dining- 
room, learning certain lessons from her 
| new-found friend. 

For some little time she had been alone. 
| Steptoe finished his conversation with Miss 
Walbrook on the telephone, but did not come 
| back. She sat at the table feeding Beppo with 
| bread and milk, but wondering if, after all, she 
| hadn’t better make a bolt for it. She had had 
| her breakfast, which was an asset to the good, 
|and nothing worse could happen to her out in 
| the open world than she feared in this great, 
| dim, gloomy house. She had once crept. in to 
| look at the cathedral and, overwhelmed by its 
| height, immensity, and mystery, had crept 
}out again. Its emotional suggestions had been 
more than she could bear. She felt now as if 
her bed had been made and her food laid out in 
that cathedral—as if, as long as she remained, 
she must eat and sleep in this vast, y illared 
solemnity. 

And that was only one thing. Theve were 
| small practical considerations even more ter- 
rible to confront. If Nettie were to appear 
SCRIN .5 s 

But it was as to this that Steptoe was ‘naking 
his appeal. ‘I sye, girls, don’t you go to 
mykin’ a fuss and spoilin’ your lives, when 
you've got a chanst as’ll never come again.” 

Mrs. Courage answered for them all. To 
sacrifice decency to self-interest wasn’t in them, 
nor never would be. Some there might be, 
like ’Enery Steptoe, who would sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage, but Mary 
Ann Courage was not of that company, nor 
any other woman upon whom she could use 
her influence. If a hussy had been put to 
reign over them, reigned over by a hussy none 
of them would be. All they asked was to see 
her once, to deliver the ultimatum of giving 
notice. 

Argument being of no use, Steptoe could 
only make up his mind to revolution in the 
house. ‘The poor’s very good to the poor 
when one of ’em’s in trouble,’”’ was his sum- 
ming up, “but let one of ’em ’ave an extr) 
stroke of luck, and all thé rest’ll jaw against 
’im like so many magpies.”’ As a parting shot 
he declared on Yeaving the kitchen, ‘The 
trouble with you girls is that you ain’t got no 
class spunk, and that’s why, in sperrit, you'll 
never be nothink but menials.”’ 

As Steptoe brought the information that the 
three women of the household were coming 
to announce the resignation of their posts, 
Letty sprang to her feet. ' 

“May I ask madam to sit down again and 
let me explyne?”’ ue 

Letty cried in alarm, “But it’s got nothin’ to 
do with me!” 

“Tf madam'll excuse me, it’s got every 
thing to do with ’er. She’s the missus of this 
*ouse sis 

“Qh. no,. I ain’t. 
me here—”’ 
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Mr. Allerton just brung 






















Will you add or 


subtract them? 










Science has discovered why thou- 
sands of men and women die 
needlessly while still young 







FAMOUS doctor has kept tissue cells of ani- 

mals alive outside the body for long periods 
of time. These cells have been kept clean of poison- 
ous matter and properly nourished. It would seem 
as if their life and growth could thus be maintained 
indefinitely. 

If we could keep our human bodies clean of the 
poisons which accumulate in them daily and give 
them the full benefit of proper diet we also ought 
to live forever. That is an attractive theory. Messages of startling importance from the laboratory 

But it isa known fact that we can add to our span of the scientist 
of life or subtract from it. 





















Te ey oe ee a Scientific tests of the value of yeast 





















diseases Laxatives Anoted specialist, in his latest book, says of fresh, com- 
Yearly thousands of men and women still under gradually _ pressed yeast:‘‘It should be much more frequently giv- 
forty die from old-age diseases. Faulty eating has replaced _—_ en in illness in which there is intestinal disturbance, 
lowered their vitality so that they easily get infec- by this especially if it is associated with constipation.” 
tions which prove fatal—they get diseases normal- simple Fleischmann’s Yeast is a corrective food better suit- 
ly coming only with old age- It is now known that food ed to the stomach and intestines than laxatives. In test- 
lack of only one food factor — vitamine — always ed cases normal functions have been restored in from 
causes this lowered vitality. 3daysto5 weeks. Remember that Fleischmann’s Yeast 

This new knowledge has given a profourd im- is not a cathartic; it is a fresh food which gradually 
portance to #.eischmann’s Yeast, for yeast is the makes the use of laxatives unnecessary. Eat from 2 to 
richest known source of this health-essential vita- 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day. 
mine. 

In addition, because of its freshness, Fleisch- Skin Many physicians and hospitals are prescribing 
mann’s Yeast helps the intestines in their elimina- disorders | Fleischmann’s Yeast for impurities of the skin. In a 
tion of poisonous waste matter. You get it fresh cleared series of tests forty-one out of forty-two such cases 
every day. up wereimproved or cured, in someinstances in a remark- 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is assimilated like any other ably short time. 

— Py tia yg an agg — As Fleischmann’s Yeast has a laxative action and as 
efficacy of the ween ’ it acts very beneficially on all the digestive organs it 
- helps correct the basic causes of these common ail- 

Eat 2 to3 cakes a day of Fleischmann’s Yeast, ments — so often due to wrong eating. Add Fleisch- 

before or between meals. Have it on the table at mann’s Yeast to your regular diet— 2to 3 cakes a day. 






home. Have it deavered at your office and eat it at 
your desk. Ask for it at noontime at your lunch 
place. You will like its fresh, distinctive flavor and the 
clean, wholesome taste x leaves in your mouth. 


Place a standing order for 
Fleischmann’s Yeast with your Eat Fleischmann’s Yeast 
grocer and get it fresh daily, 2% spread on bread or 
Keep in eceal dry place crackers or dissolved in 
’ . 


Send 4c in stamps for the valuable 
booklet, “‘The New Importance of 
Yeast in Diet.” So many requests are 
coming in daily for this booklet that 
it is necessary to make this nominal 
charge to cover cost of handling and 
mailing. Use coupon, addressing THE 
FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, Dept 66-24 
701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 























Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 
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The Fleischmann Company 
Dept. GG-24, 701 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 





Please send me “The New Importance of Yeast in 
Diet.” 









Please write plainly 










Name 











Street —___ —_—_—<—<ue—.._._£ — 
City — _ —State 
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Sunshine Biscuits 


we 
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Did you ever plan 
desserts backwards ? 


It isn’t half so hard as the usual way, especially 
when you know a variety of small cakes, cookies, 
and wafers. Let the kind of biscuits you use sug- 
gest what you will serve with them, 


Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit are an example. They 
suggest fresh or canned fruit, ice-cream or pud- 
dings, steaming cocoa or fragrant tea. 


Let Sunshine Biscuits from the Thousand Win- 
dow Bakeries help you plan desserts and other 
courses in many of your meals. Make selections 
from the Sunshine Display Rack at your grocer’s. 


Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit 


This original Sunshine creation is 
two round, crisp, wafer-like choc- 
olate biscuits pressed firmlytogether 
with generous portions of fragrant 
vanilla cream filling. Such a great 
favorite, it is today the largest- 
selling sweet biscuit of its kind in 
the world, 


Sunshine Creame! Biscuit 
Two short, crisp biscuits—oblong 
in shape, rich as the crust of a cake, 
held together by a filling of choc- 
olate and vani!la cream. These 
dainty biscuit .bonbons _ belong 
wherever cakes are served. 


Sunshine Advocate Creams 


Two crisp, delicate, wafer-like va- 
nilla biscuits; square in shape; 
flavored with vanilla; contain 
arrowroot flour, sweetened slightly. 
These delightful biscuits are en- 
hanced with the rich vanilla fla- 
vored cream filling. Interesting 
reading matter embossed—printed 
in the dough. 


Sunshine Corolla Biscuit 


Two delicious round cookies held 
together by a rich milk chocolate 
filling. Note the flower designs on 
all of these biscuits. ‘‘ Corolla’® 
means the center of a flower. 


Joose-Wites Biscuit (mPany 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


Branches in Over 100 Cities 
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Serve 
Sunshine Hydrox Biscuit 
with Fruit 





















Sunshine Advocate Creams 
with Lemon Jelly 


Prepare lemon jelly with your 
usual recipe. Pour into individual 
molds. Fill with fruit if desired. 
Turn into serving-dish, surround 
and top with whipped 
cream. Serve with Sun- 
shine Advocate Creams. 


Sunshine Creamel Biscuit meneame 
and Sunshine Corolla Biscuit 
with Canned Apricots 


Canned peaches, apricots, cher- 
ties or any favorite fruits are 
improved when served with these 
Sunshine Biscuits. Both are rich, 
short biscuits, with cream filling. 
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The Dust Flower 


Once more there was the delicate emphasis 
with which he had corrected other slips. 
“Mr. Allerton brought madam, and told me to 
see that she was put in ’er proper plyce. If 
madam’ll let me steer the thing, I’ll myke it as 
easy for ’er as easy.” 

He reflected as to how to make the situation 
clear to her. “I’ve been readin’ about the 
time when our lyte Queen Victoria come to the 
throne as quite a young girl. She didn’t 
know nothin’ about politics or presidin’ at 
councils or nothin’. But she had a prime 
minister—a kind of hupper servant, you might 
sye—er servant was what ’e always called 
‘imself—and whatever ’e told ’er to do, she 
done. Walked through it all, you might sye, 
till she got the ’ang of it, but once she did get 
the ’ang of it—well, there wasn’t no big-bug 
in the world that our most grycious sovereign 
lydy couldn’t put it all hover on.” 

“ Once more he allowed her time to assimilate 
this parable. 

“Now if madam would only think of ’erself 
as called in youth to reign hover this ’ouse—”’ 

“Oh, but I couldn’t!” 

“And yet it’s madam’s duty, now that she’s 
married to its ’ead—”’ ’ 

“Ves, but he didn’t marry me like that. He 
married me—all queer like. This was the 
way.” 


HE poured out the story, while Steptoe 

listened quietly. There being no elements in 
it of the kind he called ‘“‘shydy,’’ he found it 
romantic. No one had ever suspected the 
longings for romance which had filled his heart 
and imagination when he was a poor little 
scullion boy; but the memory of them, with 
some of the reality, was still fresh in his hidden 
inner self. Now it seemed as if remotely and 
vicariously romance might be coming to him 
after all, through the boy he adored. 

On her tale his only comment was to say: 
“T’ve been readin’—I’m a great reader,” he 
threw in parenthetically, “wonderful exercise 
for the mind, and learns you things which you 
wouldn’t be likely to ’ear tell of—but I’ve been 
readin’ about a king—I’ll show you ’is nyme 
in the book—what fell in love with a beggar 
myde—” 

“Oh, but Mr. Allerton didn’t fall in love 
with me.”’ 

“That remynes to be seen.” 

She lifted her hands in awed amazement. 
“Mister—I mean, Steptoe—you—you’ don’t 
think—? ” 

The subway dream of love at first sight was 
as tenacious in her soul as the craving for 
romance in his. 

He nodded. 
to ’appen.” 

““But—but—he couldn’t—” it was beyond 
her power of expression, though Steptoe knew 
what she meant—‘‘not him!” 

_ He answered judicially: ‘“’E may come to 
it. It'll be a tough job to bring ’im—but if 
madam’ll be guided by me—”’ 

Letty collapsed. Her spirit grew faint as 
the spirit of Christian when he descried far 
off the walls of the Celestial City, with the 
Dark River rolling between him and it. Letty 
knew the Dark River must be there, but if 
beyond it there lay the slightest chance of the 
Celestial City... . 

_ She came back to herself, as it were, on hear- 
ing Steptoe say that the procession from the 
kitchen would presently begin to form itself. 

“Now if madam’ll be guided by me she'll 
meet this situytion fvce to fyce.”’ 

“Oh, but I’'d never know what to say.” 

“Madam won't need to say nothink. She 
Won't ’ave to speak. ’Ere they'll troop in—”’ 
a gesture described Mrs. Courage leading the 
advance through the doorway—‘“and ’ere 
they'll stand. Madam’ll sit just where she’s 
sittin’—a little farther back from the tyble— 
lookin’ over the mornin’ pyper like—” he 
placed the paper in her hand—‘‘and as heach 
fives notice, madam’ll just bow ’er ’ead. 
See?” 


“T’ve known strynger things 
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HERE is a suggestion for the chil- 
dren’s lunch box, an appetizing and 
nourishing meal. . The. purity and 
wholesomeness of Premier has made 
it the favorite flavoring with thou- 
sands of boys and girls everywhere. 


sand wiches. 
Salad - Dressing. 


children’s sandwiches are ready. 
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Make Your Children 
Smile at Lunch Time 


— open the lunch box and find the same 
simple sandwiches that have made up school 
lunches since the world began. 

They taste one grudgingly; their tongues encounter 
the rich flavor of piquant Premier—that’s when 
they smile. 

With Premier Salad Dressing you can transform 
a simple meal into a delightful surprise. 

Send for a copy of the book “Salads, Suppers, 
Picnics.” It tells you how to solve the Sunday 
night supper problem, the children’s lunch problem, 
and shows you how to give a delicious flavor to 
even the most ordinary dish. 

It is free to you in appreciation of your cordial 
good-will which has helped to make Premier the 
largest selling salad dressing in the world., 


“Premie 


Salad 
Dressing 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
DEPARTMENT 2C NEW YORK 


Try it with your children on egg 
i _ Chop hard boiled eggs 
fine and moisten well with Premier 
Spread between 
buttered slices of bread and your 
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When Your Eye Says ‘‘Pyrex’”’ to Your Appetite 


—the effect is irresistible. Meat pies, macaroni 
and cheese, pot roast, and plain ‘‘stews’—take 
on a newcharm when baked in Pyrex and served 
‘‘direct from the oven.” No muss, no last-min- 
ute confusion, no marring of appearance by 
needless transfer from pan to dish. 


"PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Make Food More Appetizing 


Golden-hued Pyrex, so graceful in design, har- 
monizes with the finest china—makes you proud 
of your table and kitchen. There is a Pyrex dish 
for every baking need. 


Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex 
does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is 
guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex 
dealer is authorized to replace any piece of Pyrex that 
breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. o 
Always look for the Pyrex -label—and f 


the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


| 
| 


Ask your friends about Pyrex. Sold by \ .\TRaNsParenr /, 


- 7 
es ‘a ° 
good houseware dealers everywhere. \_“s <n AA 
a ae wet 


Pyrex Sales Division 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
651 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N.Y. 
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The Dust Flower 


Madam saw, but not exactly. 

“‘Now if she'll just move ’er chair 

The chair was moved in such a way as tg 
make it seem that the occupant, having 
finished her breakfast, was giving herself g 
little more space. 

“‘And if madam would remove ’er ’at and 
jacket, she’d—she’d seem more like the lydy 
of the ’ouse at ’ome. ”’ = 

Letty took off these articles of apparel 
which Steptoe whisked out of sight. = 


“Now [ll be Mrs. Courage comin’ to sye, 4 


‘Madame, I wish to give notice.’ Madam’ | 


lower the pyper just enough to show ’er in- Le 


clinin’ of ’er ’ead, assentin’ to Mrs. Courage 


| leavin’ ’er. Mrs. Courage will be all for ’avin 
| words—she’s a great ’and for words, Mrs 
Courage is—but if madam won’t sye nothin’ 


at all, the wind’ll be out o’ Mrs. Courage’s ~ 
syles like. Now will Madam be so good—” 

Having passed out into the hall, he entered 
with Mrs. Courage’s majestic gait, pausing 
some three feet from the table to say: 


‘““Madam, things bein’ as they are, and me ~ 


not wishin’ to stye no longer in the ’ouse where: ~ 


I’ve served so many years, I beg to give notice 
that I’m a givin’ of notice and mean to quit 7 


right off.” 
Letty lowered the paper from before her 
eyes, jerking her head briskly. 


“Ye-es,”? Steptoe commended doubtfully, 7 
“a leetle too—well, too habrupt, as you might 
sye. Most lydies—real ’igh lydies, like the © 


lyte Mrs. Allerton—inclines their ’ead slow 
and gryceful like. First, they throws it back — 
a bit, so as to get a purchase on it, and then 
they brings it forward calm like, lowerin’ it 


stytely. You see, madam, a lydy don’t know ~ 


she’s throwin’ back ’er ’ead so as to get a grip 
on it. She does it unconscious like, because 
bein’ of a ’aughty sperrit she ’olds it ’igh natu- 
ral. If madam’! only stiffen ’er neck like, ‘as 
if sperrit ’ad made ’er about two inches taller 
than she is.”’ ' 

Having seized this idea, Letty tried again, with 
such success that Mrs. Courage was disposed of. 
Jane Cakebread followed next, with Nettie last 
of all. Unaware of his possession of histrionic 
ability, Steptoe gave to each character its out- 
standing traits, fluttering like Jane, and giggling 
like Nettie, not in zeal for a newly discovered 
interpretive art, but in order that Letty might 
be nowhere caught at a disadvantage., He 
was delighted with her quickness in imitation. 


“Couldn’t ’ave done that better myself,” he 77 


declared after Nettie had been dismissed for 
the third or fourth time. ‘When it comes te 
the inclinin’ of the ’ead I should sye as madam 
was about letter-perfect, as they sye on the 
styge. If Mr. Rash was to see it, ’e’d swear as 


| ?is ma ’ad come back again.”’ 


A MUFFLED sound proceeded from the 


yack part of the hallway, with some whis- 
pering and once or twice Nettie’s stifled cackle 
of a laugh. 

“Ere they are,’ he warned her. ‘Madam 
must be firm and control ’erself. There’s 
nothink for ’er to be afryde of. Just let ’er 
think of the lyte Queen Victoria, called to the 
throne when younger even than madam is—” 

A shuffling developed into one lone step, 
heavy, stately, and funereal. Doing her best 
to emulate the historic example held up to her, 
Letty lengthened her neck and stiffened it. 
A haughty spirit seemed to rise in her by the 
mere process of the elongation. She was so 
nervous that the paper shook in her hand, but 
she knew that if the Celestial City was to be 
won, she could shrink from no tests which 
might lead her on to victory. : 

Steptoe had relapsed into the majordomo’ 
office, announcing from the doorway, “Mrs. 
Courage to see madam, if madam will be 
pleased to receive ’er.’’ 

Madam indicated that she was so pleased, 
scrambling after the standard of the maiden 
sovereign of Windsor Castle giving audience 
to princes and ambassadors. 

(To be continued) 








